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PAISA.CI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE ' 

BY 

Dr. A. N. Upadhye, M.A„ D.Litt 

f 1. Introductory remarks, 2 , Vararuci on PaUaci. 3. Oai^cja on Paisaoi. 
4. Namisadbu on PaisSci. 5 Hemaoandra, Trivikrama, Lak§raidbara and 
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7. Purusottama, RSmasarman and MSrkandeya on PaisSci. 8. Additional 
varieties of Paisaci given by Raroasarman. 9. Critical estimate of this 
survey. 10. Background of Hemacandra’s description. 11 Critical remarks 
on the facts given by Purusottama etc, 12. Essential traits of basic Paisacl. 
13, The so-called Saurasena Pai^Soi. 14. PaisScl, a Prakrit dialect. 
15. Attempts to find PaisSci traits elsewhere. 16. Dravidian affinities of 
Paisacl. 17. Spelling of the name of this language. 18. Sub-dialeots of 
PaisaoL 19. The sub-dialect Cnlika Pais8oi and Sogdian. 20. Grammarians 
on the meaning of Paisacl. 21-22. Modern scholars on Paisacl and its signi- 
ficance. 23. Different opinions on the original home of PaisBoi: Statement 
of the views of Kouow, Grierson, Keith etc. and their critical estimate. 
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ture in Paisacl: Gui^adhya and his BpbatkatbS; three SanSkrit versions of 
the lost work ; nature etc. of Brhatkatha ; references to Gupadhya and his 
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' As the Springer Research Scholar, University of Bombay, I have been 
collecting material for a critical survey of Prakrit literature. This essay, 
dealing with Paisacl language and literature, covers only a part of it. Por- 
tions of this Essay formed the basis of a paper which I read before a learned 
audience in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, on the lst| 
Feb, 1940. 
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1. Faiiaol is an important Pr§.krit dialect and deserves a 
thorough study for various reasons J it is one of the earlier 
Prakrit dialects to be grouped with Pali, ArdharaagadhI and 
Inscriptional Prakrits ; its phonology also is much archaic 
showing closer relation with Sanskrit and Pali than with later 
dramatic Prakrits ; it has attracted the attention of the, earliest 
Prakrit grammarian, and even the later grammarians have 
devoted a good deal of space to it ; the language has almost dis- 
appeared at an earlier age, though tradition tells us that Brhat- 
katha of Gunadhya was written in this language ; the name 
of the language ' has gathered a mythical hallo about it ; and 
lastly some of the eminent orientalists like Konow and Grierson 
have discussed different problems connected with Pai^acl. 

In the absence of any PaiSacI text prior to the grammarians, 
we are forced to see what the grammarians have to say about 
PaisacI and its linguistic traits. If we take an exhaustive 
s’^rvoy of the description of PaisacI given in the various Prakrit 
grammars, we would be in a position to see what the grammarians 
meant by PaisacI. 

2. Vararuci, the earliest Prakrit grammarian known to us, 
describes PaisacI in his Prakrta-prakUia,^ chap. 10. He calls it 
the language of the Pisacas, and then he describes its devia- 
tions from Saurasenl : that is how the first two sutras might be 
understood. The second sutra may also mean that Saurasenl is 
the basis of PaisacI. ( a ) The intervocalic ( or non-initial and 
non-conjunct) third and fourth letters of each class are substitut- 
ed by the first and second respectively ( sutra 3 ) ; thus we get 
gakanam = gaganam, mekho = meghahj raca -= raja^ nizcharo = 
nirjharah, vati8afh=iba(}isamj Dasavatano^ Daiavadanah, Malhavo=^ 
Mddhavdh, Qopifnto = Oovindah, Kesapo = Keiavah, saraphaaath^ 
Hirabhasam, salapho = salabhah, safngUmo safigrdmah^ vagglio 
= vijdghrah, gamanam — gamanam. It must be remembered 

1 There is a Sanskrit commentary on Bhagavadgltd^ PaihUcabhU§yam 
by name ( Government oollootion No. 57 of 1872-73 now in the Bhandarkar 
Oriental P. Institute) ; and secondly Mr. D. Diskalkar draws my atten- 
tion to a phrase &ri-pihUca-caturvedasya in a copper seal found in Cutch and 
the letters look like those of the 7th century A. D. Apparently beyond the 
similarity of name, they bav6 no hearing on the study of PaisacI language. 

t Edited by E* B. Cowell, Second Issue, TrUbner and Co., London 1868. 
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that these illustrations are supplied by Bhamaha who has 
written a commentary on the sutras of Vararuci. Then we have 
only n : taluni = taruni ( Su, 5 ). (h) The oonjuncts ata, sna and 
rya are simplified by anaptyxis as sata, Sana and ria : kasatam 
mania vattaii v. L vattadi ) = kastam mama *vartate, aananam — 
snananit^saneho = aneh ^h, bharia^bharija ( Sutras 6-8 ). Further 
jila, riya and nya are changed to 7lja ' : vinjato = vijiiatah, 
savvafljo = sarvajHah^ kanjd = kanyd ( Su. 9-10 ), The l^aurasenl 
jj I is changed cca *• kaccam = karyam ( Su. 11 ). ( c ) In declension 
gives some double forms: rdciud^ ranjd ^ rajiia^ rUcino, 
ranjo = rajfiah, rdcini, ranji = rajfliy also raca, racanam and 
ranjo ( Su, 12 ). ( d ) The absolutive termination is tunam- 

datUnam ■= dattva, kdtunam = krtva, ghettUnam = grhitva ( Su. 13 ). 
(e) And lastly iva is represented by piva and htdaija by hitaaka : 
kamihm piva mukhaih '=^ kamalamiva mukham, hitaakim haraei me 
taluni hrdayaifi harasi minia taruni ( Sutras 4 & 14 ). This is 
all that we get from Vararuci as interpreted by Bhamaha. 
There are some variants noted by Cowell, but they do not 
improve the position in any way ; nor do they contribute any 
significant information. Safljlvani of Vasantaraja and Subodhini 
of Sadananda,® two other commentaries on the Prdkrta-prakasa 
of Vararuci, stop at the close of the 8th chapter, i. e., chap. 9 
according to Cowells edition; naturally we do not get any 
information from them about Paisacl. 

3. Cancla, in his Pra/crfn-fa/csana, tells us that in Paisacl 

(а) r and ii are changed to I and /?, and these are illustrated by a 
line : ale ale duttha-lakkhiaa panamata panayitthi tdsd ( III, 38 ). 
The text of Canda^s grammar is far from being satisfactory. 

(б) The Sutra, numbered III 11^ by Hoernle and 'printed in the 
Appendix on p. 49, I think, should be put better after IIL 38 ; 
and it refers to Pai&acI or some variety of it, if we understand 
Canda in the light of what Vararuci and Hemacandra have to 

* In the light of the rules given by later grammarians, one wishes that 
this should have been flfla. 

® PrUkrta-^praka^a of Vararuci with the SaHjlvant of VasantarSja and 
the Subodhini of SadSnanda, ed. with Intro., etc. by B, N. Sbarma and B. 
Upadbyaya, Benares 1927. 

3 Ed. by A. F. R, Hoernle, Calcutta 1880, published by the Asiatic Society. 
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The following forms would be allowed: sujjo, aunusa, titiho, 
ayijo, susa, bhatto etc, ( H. 31.4, T. 50, S. 13 ), Secondly jna, nya 
and 7^ya are changed to nna : panfM=prajm, aanrla = samjita, 
Bavvaflno = sarvajmb, namni = juanam, vinnamm = vijiianam; 
kciililuka — kanyak^'^ abhitncDiii'u—abhitncinyuhf pufiucikcttniuo—puiiyu' 
karma, purmaham=2mmhatn T. vmno=vijnah, aamnamm (rna/ii) 
— saJhjiianatn, S. Tnauflu—tnan’juh, puuflafn = punyam, paufio-pra- 
jnah, 1 j, dhanuo—dhanyah, gaHno= gariyah ; but the word rajan 
shows optional forms in some cases : raana lupitam, ranna lapi- 
iam=rdjnalapitam, rMno ot ranno dhamm^rajno dhamm,%. rUciilo 
bhajasu. 

The Inst, sing, form of tad and idam is nena in the Mas. and 
fide in the Fem : tatthu ca nena kata-Rindnena=iatra ca tena krta- 
sndnena, pujito ca nde pdlafjga-kuauma-ppalanem=pujitah ca tayd 
2>ddagra-kusuma~praddnena, evani cintayanto gato so tde samipath 
=eva)h cintayan galah sa tasyUh samipam. T., L. and S, do not 
give any sentences but simply add the forms •• nena, tena, anena, 
naye {me ? ), taya, anayd ( H. 322, T. 53-4, S. 7-8 ). In the Abl! 
sing, dto and atu are the terminations : tdva ca tie turato yyeva 
tittho=tdvacca tayd dwddeva drstah, turdlu, tumdto, tumatu mamdto 
mamalu, T. tuvato, tuvdtu, S. panipalandto, 'panipatandiu, L. RdmUto 
( H. 321, T. 55, S. 5 ). 

Turning to the verbal formations the 3rd p. sing, termination 
of the present is ti or (e for roots ending in a, and for other roots 
only ti : vasUdli=udvdti, bhoti—bhavati, neli = naijati, teti-daiidti, 
lapate, lapati, accliale, acchati, gacchate, gacchali, ramali, ramate, 
ho t, L. bhavati, bhamte ( H. 318-9, T. 56, S. 14 ). The third p. sing, 
termination of the future is eyya : tam taddhuna ( v. 1. Mthuna, 
T. tutthuna ) cirhtilam raiina hd esd huveyya ( T. hueyya ) = tdm drstvd 
cinfitam rdjnd kaisd bhivimli, S. hamjya=hasisyali, hhamyya = 
bhavisyati, L. bhoeyya, bhaveyya, bhomniH, bhossimi ( H. 320, T. 57, 
S. 17 ). In PaisacI the Passive augment is iyya and the root kr 
has its own forms : giytja!e-=giycde, diyyale=diyate, ramiyyate= 
ramyale, pathiyyate (v. 1. pa4hvyyate)~pathyate, T. niiyyate, giiyyale, 
rjmiyyale, padiyyle, S. hasiyyate, L. bhoiyyati, bhoiyyate, bf.amyyati, 
bhaviyyate. About the forms of kr H. gives an illustrative sent- 
ence pudhuma-lamaane savmisa yyeva sammdnam klrate which is 
differently read by T : pa^kama'danisanena eavvasaeva aaihmdnafh 
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kirate = pralliama-darsan^na savvaayaiva sammanah kriyate, L. 
Mrati ( H. 315-6, T. 58-9, S. 15-16 ). The Absolutive termination 
is tuna, and those roots which show stva in Sanskrit have special 
forms : gafhtuna = gatva^ ramtuna = rantva, hasituna = hasiiva, pathi- 
tuna^papiitva, kadhitUna {T. kathituna) = kathayitvd, T. mamiuna 
maiva : naddhuna, v. 1. natthum, nalthuna=nastva, taddhuna, 
V. 1. tatlhun% fatthuna, S.^ datthuna, daithuna^drstva^ L. kaUhuna, 
kaithuna^krsiva ( H. 312-3, T. 60-1, S. 18-9 ‘ 

Lastly certain peculiar words are noted as special to Paisach* 
kutu'M)akam, kutumbakavi^katurnbakani, L. vatuko=batuIcah^ patu^ 
deho=patudc4iaht hitapakam = hrdayamy km pi ld?hpi hitapake attham 
cimtayanidrii = kim api kirn apt hrdaye arthani cirdayantt, L. hitapa- 
safntoso = hrdaya-aamtosah ; ydtiio = yadridh, tatiso = tadrsah, 
ketiso = ktdrsah, etiso^ liiso = idriahf bhavdtiso = bhavadriah, aflnd- 
(iso = anyddrsah, yumhatiso = yusrnadriah, amhUtiso = asmadriah, 

T. Maliao = etadriah ( H. 317, T. 49, S. 10 ). 

But for the above deviations, PaisacI agrees with Sauraseni ; 
and the dropping of intervocalic consonants and their special 
changes prescribed by Hema. i. 177-265 are not practised in 
PaisacI, That means that PaisacI generally favours the reten- 
tion of intervocalic consonants subject to the special rules noted 
above. In this context Hemacandra quotes certain sentences 
and words by way of illustration • adha ( T. alha ) sasariro bha* 
gavarn makara-dhajo ( T. ddhajo ) eftha paribbhamanto huveyya • 
evam^vidhde bhagavath kadham ( ka^hani in T. ) idpasa-vesa^goha- 
nam katam ; efisam atittha-puravam mahadhanivu taddhuna ( v. 1. 
tatthuna, T. tatthuna ) \ bhagavam yah mam varam payacchasi rajam 
ca ddva lake ( v. 1. loka ) I t^va ca tie furdfo yyeva iittho so agacc- 
hamdno raja \ makaraketu^ 8agara-putta-( T, Magadha-puita )-vac- 
anaiu^ vijayasenena lapilam^ matanam ( v. 1. jxitanam, T. matam ) 
papam, ayudham, tevaro ( T. devaro ) ( H. 323-24. T. 62-3 ). 

6. Hemacandra and his followers have recognised another 
dialect Culika-paisacI or-paisaeika, a variety of PaisacI as signi- 
fied by its name. 

In this dialect the third and fourth letters of a class are 
changed to the first and second respectively J nakaraf'n-=nagaram 
makkano = 7ndrganah, kirifatam:=givitatam^ mekho^meghah^ vakkho 
= vydghrah, khammo = gharmah^ racU = rajd^ caccaram^jarjaram, 
ciniuto^jlmutahf niccharo^nirjharah^ chaccharo^jharjharah, fata- 
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kam=:ta(jlagamy mamtala?h=rnari(}alam^ tamaruko—damarukah, kdt- 
ham = gadhani^ samtho = sandhah, thakka = (fkakka, matano = madanah^ 
kamfappo—kandarpah, Tdmotaro = Damodarah, mithuram = madh^ 
uram^ pamthavo=handh(ivaht tliuli — dhuily pdlako—halakahy raphaso 
^rabhanah, Rampha = Rambha, phakamfi^bhagavatiy niyocitam^ 
niyojihwiy patima = prafimdy tathd = damstrd T. adds nakalam=^ 
nigaraniy khano = ghanahy caccalam ^jurjiraniy nicchalo ~ nirjha ^ahy 
chacchalo =jharjh 2 rah, mat hv lam = madhuram, mamtaro = mandarahy 
(hdra=dhdrdy pdtapo—badavahy pUlo—bdlahy laphaso^rabhasahy 
Id^hpha =rambhaj phavo = bhavuh. In the opinion of others the above 
rule is not applical)le to initial (and conjuct ) ’ consonants 
and to roots like ; gati^gahh. ghammo= gharmahy jimuto= 
jhnutahy jhaccharo = jliaraj harahy d-imaruko = da marukahy dhakkdy 
Ddmotara = Lamodarah. halako — brilakahy bhakavati = bhagavatiy 
niyojitadiy T. jano = janahy jhallarly danadiy dhuliy bdloy L. gatiy 
ghanoy ( H. 325, T. 65-66, 8. 3 ). In Culika-paisacl r is optionally 
changed to I ; and Hemacandra quotes a couple of verses • 
<Tsr?r-7p'^fi^-»fr5yy^-^5r5?i*T-5jnT-iTt?rf^^ I 

5a5fT raTafk fi 55 ? n 

T, adds mlo, naro = mmth, salo, swo = i'lruh, L. adds Uamo, 

Livno, 

7. So far as PaisacI, Pal&acikibhasft or Paisaoikani is con- 
cerned, Prakrtanuidsana ® of Purusottama, Prdkria-kalpataru 
of R'imasarman and Prakrla-sarvawarn of Markandeya deserve to 
be studied together. The number of Prakrit dialects given by 
Ramasarman is eleven; but however three dialects are common 
to all of them : Kaikeya or Kekaya. PaisScika, Saurasena 

• Hemacandra takes ‘ a-yuji ' = not in the root ‘ yuja\ bub -as we see 
from Vararucl ( X. 2 ) the conjunct groups are excluded thereby. 

* s T. ^ T. 

^ This verse is found quoted in the Harasvatikanthabharana of Bhoja, Cha* 
pter 2. It looks like the opening Mahgala of some work. 

6 Le PrUkrtnnuinsana de Purugottama par Luigla Nitti-Dolci, Paris 1938, 
XIX-XX ; for the section on Pai:i5oi from Prakrta^kalpataruy see Sir Asutosh 
MookerjeeSllver Jubilee Volumes, Orientaliay Part 2 ; TheJEastern School of 
Prftkrit Grammarians and Paisttci Prakrit, by A. Grierson, pp. 119-141, 
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Paisacika and Pfinoala PaisScika, Of these three works the text 
of Prakrta-sarvasvam ’ is better preserved ; so I have presented 
the details mainly following Markandeya, and the differences 
and specialities of others are noted casually by giving references 
to their names. 

Dealing with the first, i. e. Kekaya Pai^acikl, Markandeya 
proposes to note its deviations from wliat is already there in 
Sanskrit and Saurasenl. In this dialect, the 3rd and 4th letters 
of the five Vargas are changed to the Isb and 2nd of the same 
class •' Jcafhka = ganga^ inekho^meghah^ cala^n^jalamy chatiichanilo 
jhanjhmilah^ timiimo = diridimah, katham = gUdham, talhi = dadhi^ 
piphavari=vibhavarit also tevo^devah ). According to Paru- 
sobtama this rule holds good only in the case of non-conjunct 
consonants and it is optional ( M. 1-2, P. 1-5, R. 2 ). There is 
only dental n and only one sibilant s : piaeso^vtiesah, NarUano=^ 
Ndrayaryxk ( M. 3-4, P. 8, but he is silent about the sibilant, 
R. 3). 

Conjunots are simplified by anaptyxis sometimes regularly 
sometimes optionally J rya = na •* bhdria, also bharia^bhdryd^ 
karim, kariam, also kaccam^karyadt ; sta^sata: kasatam-kas- 
tarn; sm^sana : s:mdna/h=8nanam ; other illustrations given 
in this respect are : iharaina-pafani, thamma-patti=dJiarma-f a^nt ; 
ciltamakOf cimhaka—jihmagah ; pakhama for paksman : pakhamala- 
naana {-naana )=paksmala-nayand; aukhama for suksma • sukhama 
-varisi {-tarist)=^suk§madarsin ; pisumaa for vis may a : kuiniko me 
pisumao=gurukah me vi mayah ( M. 5-6, 12-13, P. 9, 11-12, R. 4-5). 

The conjuncts ?iya, tiya and jfia are often changed to Una ; 
icannika, Imnnaka ^ kanyaka\ saratmam, saranria^h^saranyam ; 
pinnata, pinndfa—vijfluta. The word rojan shows optional forms 
in some cases •* raflna, ranna, racina ; rafino^ ranno^ racino ; rantli^ 
ranni, racini ( M. 18-19, P. 10, 22, R, 6 ). 

Then there are certain net equivalents : piva^^iva^ camtopiva^ 
candraiva^ kiharh^ kharam - gtliam; kupaci—kvadty as we get in 
Brhatkatha, kupad pisalarn =: kvacid visdiam;^ P. gives tiriamca 
iortira^ca: puthunl tor prlhivl: pufhuni-nafho^ P. reads puthumi 

^ Prakrtasarvasvani, edited by S. P. V. Bbattanathaswami, Vizagapatara. 
1927, pp. 123-27. 

* Grierson gives ptiacam as the Sanskrit equivalent ; but seeing 

that Markap4®ya has changed v to p, I have taken it as vihnlam, 

2 I Annals, B. O. B, 1« j 
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but the Ms. pathuml, prlhuma for prathama • prthuma’-sineho^ 
prathama-snehah ; hitapakafn for hrdaijam* hitapakam kampati^ 
hfijayam kampafe^ P. reads hiraakam^ 

The forms of asmad and yusinad are the same as in MagadhI, 
and bh is not changed to pli according to the phonetic rules 
noted above ; hakke, ambhe, tumam^ tumbhe : but according to 
Purusotiama tuppke and apphe ( M. 21, P. 23 ). 

The gerund termination is tunavi ' hasitunam^Msitva, pliant 
iunani^bhanitva. According to P. the root bhu assumes the form 
ho and hum. ( M. 17, P. 21, 24, R. 6 ). The rest of the details 
are the same as in Saurasenl. 

Then these grammarians state in what respects Saurasena- 
Paisaoikl or Saurasena Paisacaka deviates from Kekaya Paisacl. 
This dialect has got only palatal sibilant s : rnanuie ( niTmuse ) ' 
hasaH=mdnusah hasati, piiwie=piiunah ; and s develops in some 
of the conjunots •* inastt€ = maitah^tsfthi=stri, ycistadi (M. 1,7-8, 
P. 27, etc. R. 7 ). r is changed to I : luhilafn = rudhiraht ( M. 3, 
P. 26. R. 7 ). t is changed to i : kaie — krtah, made = mriah, ga^e 
= ^afa?i ( M. 5, P. 35, R. 8 ). The grammarians are not in com- 
plete agreement with regard to the changes of somo conjunct 
groups, and in some places sutras are not properly preserved, 
k^ is changed {y)cch ^ ( but according to P. to ika ), and sometime 
ddha to itha ' layccfiane = laksanah, paycche = 2 )aksah, althaianahi = 
ardhdsananu pattali = vardhate ( ?) According to P. cc/i = sc tha= 
ita, st=st or ih ( M. 6-7, 9. P. 30-33 ). 

In declensions, the Nom. sing, termination for a-ending 
nouns is e : manuse = mdnusdh^ vane = vanafn, R. pale manuise = 
parah manusyah ; and the same termination is there optionally 
in the Acc. aPo : mmuie, manuiam = manusam^ mrie, vanam 
~ mnam. ( M. 10-11, P. 37-38, R, 10 ). 

Then there are certain net equivalents • ahurii^ P. ahutid=adhunS; 
hake=ahamt tume^tvam ; and then there are a few orthographi- 
cal peculiarities 2 /cAaZe=c/iaifaiii. According to P. era is used to 
express dksepa, and according to R. iidli is a term of abuse. The 

1 Some of these illustrations are not satisfactorily preserved. A orilioal 
edition of MSrkap4eye*fl grammar based on more Ms. material is an urgent 
need. 

< See Grierson^s note on the * ProDunoiation of Prakrit palatals * in the 
JMAS, 1913, pp. 391-396. 
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other details are like those of Prakrit, while in the opinion of 
others like MagadhI. 

In the third dialect, namely Paficall PaisacI, Pancala P., or 
Pancala-Pai&aoikam r and I are interchanged, i. e. r== I and / = r : 
keri- mamtilam = kell’-mandiram, 

8. Regarding the various varieties of PaisacI, Rama&arman 
has something of his own to say. ' Paisaoika may be Sudclha or 
Saihklrna J the former is of seven kinds J ( 1 ) that born in 
Kekaya, ( 2 ) that born in Surasena, (3) that born in Pancala, 
( 4 ) that born in Gauda, ( 5 ) Magadha, ( 6 ) Vracada and Sdk- 
^mabheda ; and the latter is of four kinds * ( 1 ) Bhasa-visaddha, 
and ( 2 ) Ardhasuddha, ( 3 ) Catuspada-vi&uddha and ( 4 ) Asuddha. 
The first three are identical with those discussed by Markandeya; 
and whatever Markandeya says practically covers the rules cf 
his predecessors, Purusottama and Ramasarman. As to the pec- 
uliarities of the remaining varieties, RamaSarman adds very 
scanty information. In Gauda Paiscacika either r or / may be 
used for r or for /, as distinguished from PancSla Paisacika where 
the rule is obligatory. Magadha PaiSacika is the language 
originating in the country of Magadhas. Vracada Paisacika 
shows an admixture of Sanskrit words. Owing to the subtle 
differentiation in regard to the letter i, Suksmabheda Paisacika 
is recognised. 

Now turning to Saihklrna Paisacika it may be Suddha or 
pure and A&uddha or impure. Further Suddha may be Bhasa- 
Suddha or that in which the language is pure and Padasaddha 
in which the different quarters of a verse are each pure. Pada- 
6uddha may be Ardhasuddha, i. e,, one half of the verse is in 
one language and the other half in another language, or Catus- 
padasuddha when the four quarters of a verse are in four differ- 
ent languages. In the Asuddha-saihkirna variety languages 
enter into a verse ( mixed together) like sesame and rice. 
Rtoa^arman gives some illustrations. They are not directly 
connected with our study of Paisaci, so they are not reproduced 
here. Grierson has given them in his paper with the English 
translation. We may note casually here that the term Paisacika 
is used for an admixture of Padas in Sanskrit and SaurasenI, 

^ See Grierson's article ‘ Eastern School of Prakrit grammarians,’ noted, 
above, for further details. 
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9, This eclectic survey of the Pai&aol language * described 
in different Prakrit grammars shows one thing that some of the 
grammarians have differently understood the term Pai&acI asso- 
ciating it with different linguistic tendencies. It is not unlikely 
if the section on Paisacl is a later addition in the PrS/c/to- 
prakaia of Vararuci ; but we have no evidence to asserjt the per- 
iod when it was added. My impression is that the Paisacl sec- 
tion of Vararuci cannot be later than Canda, Namisadhu or 
Hemacandra. Paisacl tendencies such as the hardening of the 
mutes, preference to dental nasal n and sibilant s, simplification 
of the conjuncts like «n, st etc. by anaptyxis, assimilating jn, ny 
and x^y ii^ nnd the same way, using iuna as the Abso. termina- 
tion and recording special words like hifapaka, noted by Vararuci, 
are so to say the bed-rock of Paisacl dialect. These points are al- 
most common with all the later grammarians that have descri- 
bed PaiSacI, though some of them have handled the details in 
their own way. No doubt that the Prakrit dialects were spoken 
languages once, but by the time the Prakrit grammars came to 
be composed they were literary languages and the grammarians 
had to analyse the existing literature and record the forms com- 
paring and contrasting them with Sanskrit or sofne standard 
Prakrit. We do not know what Paisacl literature was used by 
Vararuci for his Prakrita-prakasa. And further it is more than 
probable that the later grammarians were guided by the earlier 
grammars, and in the absence of easily available Paisacl liter- 
ature they added second-hand details that they had got from 
their teachers. So we should not be surprised, if they restricted 
or widened the scope of certain Sutras. Canda *s information is 
scrappy * he accepts Vararuoi^s rule about n, but he would change 
r to L The sUtra III, 11^, not put in its right place by the Editor, 
is only a revised form of V'araruci’s rule about the change of the 
soft to the hard consonants of a class. Vararuci has the restric- 
tion that they should be non-initial and non-oonjunct, but 

* Some points about Paieaol were discussed by earlier scholars, and 
their articles, besides those that are already referred to elsewhere, may be 
noted hero: PaisSol PrSkrta by S. P. V. Ranganathasvami, lA , 1919, pp. 
211-213; Pai^Sciofthe PrSkrfcakalpataru by Grierson, lA., 1920, p. 114; 
Hemacandra and Pai^Sci-prakrfca by P. V. Ramauujaswarai, lA., 1922, pp. 
61-54 ; Pai^fioT and CUlikii PaiiSoi by Grierion, lA., 1923, pp. 16-17. 
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Canda has no such rastriction. Namisadhu^s description is inter- 
esting •* with regard to the preference to the dental n, the change 
of jn to ft ( ftj in Vararucrs grammar, I think is a mistake of the 
copyist ), the change of d to t, the retention of t and the equation 
of hitapaka with hrdaya^ he agrees with Vararuoi. Then he has 
certain prohibitive rules which indicate that Paisacl stands more 
for the retention of Sanskrit consonants that are subjected to 
various changes in different Prakrits. Namisadhu is quite con- 
scious and almost implies that it was in the Paisacl dialect des- 
cribed by him that the Brhatkatha was written and further illus- 
trations might be gathered from that book. Namisadhu^s descri- 
ption may be casual, but it is as good as a section of any Prakrit 
grammar, if we remember the space devoted to Paisacl by Var- 
aruci and Canda. Namisadhu’s PaisacikI has nothing in common 
with Canda’s PaisacikI excepting the rule about dental n. The 
change of r to / noted by Canda and the wholesale change of soft 
consonants to the hard ones noted by both Vararuci and Canda 
do not figure in the description given by Namisadhu who would 
change only d to A The points which he has common with 
Vararuci I have already noted above. 

10. As I see the situation, I feel convinced that the descrip- 
tion of Paisaci recorded by Vararuci, Canda and Namisadhu 
must have been there before Hemacandra when he wrote his 
grammar. Though Namisadhu has something in common with 
Vararuci, the change of r to / and the wholesale hardening of the 
soft consonants are absent in his PaisacikI. It is these conflict- 
ing characteristics that might have led Hemacandra to add a 
Culika Paisacl in which r is optionally changed to I and the soft 
consonants of a class are hardened. Hemacandra is aware of 
a difference of opinion that according to some the initial con- 
sonants are not affected ; and this, I think, refers to the opinion 
of Vararuci. Thus in his treatment of Culika Paisaci, which is 
merely a subdialect of Paisacl, Hemacandra is guided by Canda 
and restrained by Vararuci The PaiSacI of Hemacandra is mod- 
elled on that of Namisadhu or on the pattern of that source which 
was before Namisadhu ; and the details like the simplification 
of the conjuncts s??, st etc., the absolutive in tuna etc. are taken 
from Vararuci^s grammar. It is interesting to note how the 
various prohibitive rules of Namisadhu are prescribed by Hema- 
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oandra in a single sutra, VIIL iv. 324. Of the three sutras de« 
voted to Culika PaisacI, 327 modifies 325 and the sutra 326 is 
optional. It is in this manner that Hemacandra has toned down 
the restrictions of Culika PaisacI, and thus has been able to 
bridge some of the gulf between Canda and Vararuci and Vara- 
ruoi and NamisSdhu. Trivikrama, Lak^mldhara and §imharaja 
have mechanically followed Hemacandra adding a few illustra- 
tive words here and there. Simharaja^s performance is the poorest 
of tho lot. Henacandra's specific details about the Passive and 
the Future augments are not noted by Purusottama and others, 
Ibey are special to Hemacandra and his followes. They are 
important, because these elements are the better distinguishing 
characteristics i)f a dialect than stray words which can be easily 
borrowed from one literary dialect to the other. 

11. Now we turn to the next group of grammarians ’ Pur- 
u^ottaraa, ESmasarman and Markandeya. They start with three 
varieties of PaisacI ; Kekaya, Saurasena and Pancala, but such 
a division is unknown to Vararuci, Canda, Namisadhu or Hema- 
candra. If we ignore a few special words noted by them, we 
can safely say that their Kekaya PaisacikI is identical with the 
PaisacI of Vararuci, and if we omit the change' of r to / ( which 
is optional), with the PaisacI ( including Culika PaisacI ) of Hema- 
candra. Undoubtedly these three follow Vararuci. The rule 
about the hardening of soft consonants shows an interesting 
history with different grammarians. Vararuci wants that only 
the intervocalic consonants should bo affected. Canda applies 
the rule to both initial and conjunct as well. With Namis5dhu 
the trace of this rule is partially seen that d is changed to f, and 
in this respect he is followed by Hemacandra. Hemacandra 
relegates that rule to Culika Pai&acl. Purusottama adopts this 
rule optionally and for only simple consonants ; and lastly Rama- 
sarman and Markandeya apply this rule everywhere without 
any reservation. That Hemacandra relegates that rule to a sub^ 
variety of PaisacI and that Purusottama makes it optional are sure 
indications of the fact that different traditions must have been 
current about the rigorous application of this rule. The change 

1 We find the various details about PaisacI, given in different places, in 
Les Grammairiens PrUkrit by Luigia Nittl-Dolci, Paris 1938. 
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of Z to ^ fn PaisS .01 is noted only by Hemacandra and his 
followers. 

12. Leaving? aside the stray words special to PaisacI, we find 
that there are many common points between all the grammarians 
in the description of basic PaisacI which is called Paisaoika, Pai- 
sacikl, Kaikeya, Kaikaya or Kekaya PaisacI and PaisacI ( with a 
subvariety Culika PaisacI ). Those common traits may be noted 
here. ( 1 ) Hard consonants take the place of soft ones ( with 
some the rule is universal, with others optional and with some 
confined to intervocalic consonants only ). ( 2 ) There is 
only dental s. ( 3 ) There is only dental n. ( 4 ) The conjuncts 
jUf ny, ny are reduced to nn, and rajayi gives alternative forms. 
( 5 ) Conjucts like «n, sZ are simplified by anaplyxis. ( 6 ) The 
Absolutive termination is tuna. ( 7 ) A word hiiapaha is used for 
hrdaya. These may be accepted as the chief characteristics of 
the basic or standard PaisScl which in the opinion of Nami- 
sadhu, Hemacandra and Purusottama show's the tendency of 
retaining the Sanskrit consonants that usually suffer a change 
in Prakrits. Both Hemacandra and MSrkandeya add special 
words, but they cannot help us to generalise linguistic tendencies 
of PaisacI. Along with the Absolutive termination Zwwa, Hema- 
candra gives us the Passive and Future augments : they appear 
to be important, but we cannot judge their authenticity in the 
absence of PaisacI literature from which Hemacandra might 
have taken these forms. 

13. The Saurasena PaisacikI described by Purusottama and 
others is interesting. Its change of r to /, its preference to s, the 
appearance of s in some conjunct groups, the Norn. sing, termi- 
nation e, the use of hake for aham and the remark of Mftrkandeya 
that it is partly like MSgadhI indicate that this dialect is more 
akin to the MSgadbl of the grammarians, though it is called 
Saurasena Pai&aoikl. The Pancala PaisacI is not fully descri- 
bed by any one, and Purusottama says that its characteristics 
are to be gathered from people J perhaps it possessed certain 
popular traits not handed down by Prakrit grammarians. The 
other varieties, MSgadha etc., noted by Ramasarman are more 
theoretical than actual • first, he does not give any dialectal 
traits ; secondly, the classification itself is not purely linguistic ; 
and lastly they indicate types of verses composed in different 
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languages. ' Further, the facts that Purusottama shows no such 
dialects and that Markandeya omitted them are enough to justi- 
fy the position that for understanding the traits of Paisacl the last 
eight varieties of Ramasarman have no value at all. To say 
that they are Pais&cl is to use the term Pai^&cl in altogether a 
different sense. 

14. Though PaiSaoI shows a strong tendency to retain the 
intervocalic consonants as in Sanskrit, still it falls into the 
Prakrit group due to its some salient characteristics ; the dis- 
tinction of the three sibilants is not maintained ; conjunct groups 
are simplified by assimilation or by anaptyxis ; the Absolutive 
termination is tuna ; and there are special augments for the 
passive and future. In the group of Prakritic languages, the 
standard or the basic Paisacl bears close relation with 
Pali, because many consonants are retained unlike in 
Maharastrl, the sonant mutes are hardened, preference is often 
shown to anaptyxis, the con ju nets jn, nij and vij are changed to a 
palatal nasal duplicate, preference is shown to yin stead of j, 
and lastly the termination of the Norn, for a-ending nouns is 
o. Grammarians usually associate Paisacl with Saurasenl but 
thereby, I do not think, they imply any linguistic connection ; 
it means that it was convenient for them to describe Paisacl by 
noting its deviations from Saurasenl. Saurasena Paisacikl shows 
many characteristics (already noted above) which are quite 
common with the Magadhl of the grammarians. Why it is quali- 
fied by the term Saurasena is difficult to understand ; but it im- 
plies one thing that we are dealing with literary dialects that 
had lost the significance of territorial association long before the 
time of our grammarians. 

15 Very often attempts are made to trace isolated characteri- 
stics of Pai^Scl in one language or the other, but such paralle- 
lisms do not lead to any definite conclusion about the family 
kinship of languages. The term Pai^s.cl stands for a group of 
characteristics already noted above ; we must see how many 
of these characteristics are feund en bloc and consistently in any 
other Prakrit dialect. The ASokan Insciptions do retain inter- 

1 Hemaoaiidra gives a verse ( KnvyUmsasana chap. 5 ) which is both ia 
Sanskrit and PaiiSof. See also Hudra^'s KUvydlaihkara, chap, 19, 
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vocalic consonants now and then, and as shown hj Konow * the 
interchange of tth and ith is found in old Bhilsa Inscriptions. 
Stray oases of the change of soft to hard consonants are seen in 
the Dhauli separate edict (tuphe etc.) ; but by themselves they 
do not prove much. The palatal nasal conjunct is seen in some 
of the records, but that being common to Pfili and MagadhI we 
cannot press the point that it is an exclusively Pai&acl trait. 
The Kharosthl documents from Chinese Turkestan ® are written 
in a variety of Prakrit which contains a large number of non- 
Indian words. The dialect agrees in many respects with that of 
Prakrit Dhammapada, and it contains certain tendencies which 
are later known to us in Apabhramsa. Due to the absence of 
voiced stops, we get words like kilam = gldna, camnma = janma, 
tamta=danda which remind us of an important phonetic rule in 
Paisacl. But the common points do not go further, fl is sometimes 
seen but does not appear to be obligatory. Let us not assert that 
the dialect is Paisaol, till we are able to trace many more traits 
of PaisScI. 

16. Serious attempts are made to detect Dravidian aflBnities* 
in the so called Pisaoa languages of the N. W. on the ground 
that PaisacI was connected with the Dravidian group of langu- 
ages, a position which still requires proof. That PaisScI prefers 
n, has I and changes sonants into surds are called the peculiari- 
ties of the Dravidian afiBnity of PaisacI. Remembering that 
Vedic Sanskrit has already I and the Niya Prakrit of the Khar- 
osthl documents changes some sonants into surds, we cannot 
press these points too much. That Dravidian characteristics are 
found in PaisacI must still remain an open question ; and it has 
to be solved by taking into account the relation of PaisacI with 
other Prakrits on the one hand and with non-Sanskfitio lan- 
guages on the other. 

17, The name of this dialect is spelt with slight variations. 
Vararuci calls it PaisacI and closes the chapter with the phrase 

1 ZDMG. 1910, p. 116. 

8 The Language of the ILharo^tM Documents from Chinese Turkeatanhy 
T. Burrow, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1937 ; see also * The 
Dialectal position of the Niya PrBkrit by Burrow in the Bulletin of the S. O. 
S. for 1936, pp. 419 etc. 

S Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, III, Orientalia Part 2, 
The Dravidian affinities of the Pi^Soa Languages * by K, A. Row, pp. 427-32. 
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PciiSdko nama daiamo parischedah •, Canda writes PaiSaoikl; 
N amisadhu uses both Fai§acikam and Pai^aoikl ; Hemaoandra 
uses Paidaol, FaiSSoika and Culika Paliiaoika ; Trivikrama, Lak* 
smidhara, and Siinharaja use Pai§5cl, Culika-PaisSoI and 
Trivikrama has used Paisacika as well. Purusottama usee Pai- 
kScikam and closes the section with the phrase Paiiadkam sutram 
aamaptam ; Pamadarman uses Paisaoikam or Paisaoam ; and Mar* 
kandeya uses PaiSacI and Paisaoikl. Looking at the facts noted 
above, it is clear that the various forms PaitacI, Pai^acikl, Fai- 
taoika and Paidaoa are being promiscuously used by different 
authors. The difference in the spelling does not necessarily 
imply the difference in the significance attached to it, i. e. the 
spelling and the significance are not logically connected. Grierson 
remarks that the two terms Paisacika and Paisad are not exactly 
convertible, and that the Paisacika of Eamaiarman ’ ‘ includes 
not only the Paisad of other grammarians, which he calls 
Suddha-paisacika, hut also those polyglot tours de force loved by 
old Indian writers, in which Paisad or some other Prakrit form 
of speech is mixed, or combined, in the same poetical work, with 
Sanskrit. ’ It is true that the term Paisacika is used rather in a 
loose sense hy Ramasarman but to insist that he really meant all 
this by using the term Paisacika is not warranted by facts. The 
terms Paisacika and Paisad are synonyms with earlier authors ; 
and many others before Ramasarman have used the term Faisa- 
oikam but they never included the last eight varieties under that 
name. Grierson’s suggestion loses all force on account of the 
terms used by Purusottama and Markandeya. 

18. The Prakrit grammarians are not at all agreed on the 
number of the sub-dialects of Paitad. Yararuci, Canda and 
Namisadbu have not noted any. Hemaoandra adds Culika Pai> 
dad ; and as the section stands, this dialect looks like a subdialect 
of Paiiad : in many details it agrees with PaiSad -, the change 
of r to / is only optional ; the wholesale change of soft consonants 
(according to some, noninitial) to corresponding hard ones is much 
akin to the change of d to f in Paisad ; and lastly Hemaoandra 
has not admitted it as an independent dialect in his enumeration 
of six languages. Trivikrama, Laksmldhara and Simharaja 

* See * The Eastern School of PrSkrit grammarians,* Orientalia, park 
noted aboTe, p* 124. 
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follow Hemaoaadra. Parusottama has three dialects • Kaikeya, 
Saurasena and Psinoala. BSmaSarman admits these three, but 
in addition he gives eight names more = Qauda, MSgadha, 
VrSoada, Suksma-bheda, BhSsa-Vi^uddha, Ardha-suddha, Cat- 
uspada-visuddha and Asuddha. As we have seen above, 
he gives some details about Kaikeya and Saurasena Pai^aol, 
but the rest he disposes off with a few remarks only. 
Markandeya agrees with RamaSarman about the PaiiacI dialects ; 
but he quotes some lines, in the introductory portion of his gram- 
mar ( p. 2 ), which indicate that Paitaol had eleven regional 
dialects. 

’St 1 

’St 11 

JSTT^ 5TT%¥ f^ngiSTT: I 

In excluding others and describing only three varieties, Kai- 
keya. Saurasena and Paficala, his explanation is that these three 
are Nagara ( i. e., belonging to the town, cultured ) and hence 
important ; while others are to be known form the people ( apare 
lokatah). Though Laksmidhara follows Hemacandra and Tri- 
vikrama in describing Pai§§cl and C.-Paisacl, he gives a couple 
of traditional verses ( p. 4 ) •• 

evlWT-^sr'-irTwru-rar-etwtsTJTnfT^iT 11 

Between B&mafiarman’s and the quotation of Markandeya, 
some six names are common ; but if we take the three Msts noted 
by B&madarman, Laksmidhara and Markandeya only Kaikeya 
is common. It is a significant residue, because it is this dialect 
that is preeminently discussed by Purusottama and his followers ; 
and it is this dialect that fairly agrees with the description of 
Paifiaol given by Vararuci and Hemacandra. Thus, therefore, we 
can accept Kaikeya Pai^&cl as the basic or standard Pai^aol. 

These statements with regard to the number of Paiiaol diale- 
cts will have to be treated with an amount of discount, or possi- 
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bly their statements are based on perverted notions that PaiS&ol 
was the language of goblins ( Fiiacaa or BhUtas ) that lived in 
different places. If these statements represent actual state of 
things, then, in view of the distant provinces included, one has 
to admit that Pai^acI was the language current almost all over 
India and even outside ; but for such a view there 4 no evid- 
ence at all. Kaikeya is the only name common to all the lists 
which along with Gandhara will have to be located in the North 
West of India. 

19. The sub-dialect Culika PaisacI is first mentioned by 
Hemacandra ; and it is hot much different from the PaisacI of 
Vararuci, if the rules of Hemacandra are soberly, interpreted 
taking into account their optional meaning. It was usual to 
trace the word Culika from ksudra and thus understand CulikS 
PaisacI as a minor PaiSacI, a sub-variety of PaiSaoI. In the 
absence of any explanation from Hemacandra himself, a 
conjecture like the above was justified to a certain extent. 
Lately Dr. P. 0. Bagohi has shed much light on the 
possible antecedents of this Culika PaisacI in a brilliant paper 
published in the Journal of the Department of Letters. ' Most 
of the names of the Paidacl subdialects mentioned by gramma* 
rians and noted above are of geographical import; so we can 
expect the same in the case of Culika PaisacI as well. Pargiter ^ 
tried to connect it with a people called Culika. Taking a survey 
of the different Purapic sources Or. Bagchi finds that the name 
appears with different spellings : Culika, Culika, Cudika, Sulika 
Sulik and Jhillika, and of these Culika and Sulika are the most 
frequent ; ' both of them appear as the variants of the same 
name and both are located in the same region, either the North 
or the North-West. ’ Sulikas, like the Culikas, are mentioned 
along with Tukhara, Yavana, Pahlava, Cina etc., and in the Fan- 
-yu-tsa-ming of Li-yen, a Sanskrit Chinese vocabulary of the 
Sth century A. D., swri ( suit ) is explained as Hon ‘ barbarians ' 
Applied by the Chinese only to ths Sogdians in that period. Thus 
with the help of Indian and non-Indian sources and in the light 
of the phonetic changes available in the middle Indo- Aryan, the 

1 Volume XXI, Calcutta 1931, pp. 1-10. 

» JR4.8. for 1918, pp. 711-2, ' CalikS-Pai^oika Prakrit ’ by F. E. Pargiter. 
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identity of Culika-Sulika and Sogdian may be taken as establi- 
shed ; and ‘ Culika PaisacI may be considered to have been a 
variety of North-Western Prakrit spoken by the Sogdians. ' 
These Sogdians appear to have come to India along with con- 
quering hordes even before the beginning of the Christian era. 
They had a large part of the trade between China and Western 
countries in their hands. They did not play any political r6le, but 
they were good agriculturists and excellent merchants. Certain 
family names in Punjab remind us of Sogdians, and it is not 
improbable if one is tempted to trace Caulukya and Solaki back 
to Sogdians. * Thus assuming that the Sogdians had come up to 
India along with the Saka-Yavana-Pahlava about the Christian 
era, it is quite natural to expect that they had formed settle- 
ments of their own in the Punjab. In their intercourse with the 
Indians they probably had to adopt the Prakrit spoken in North- 
Western India like their companions. The phonetic peculiarities 
of their own language were sure to influence the Prakrit adopted 
by them and ultimately the Prakrit as spoken by them might 
have been recorded by the grammarians as Culika PaisacI. It was 
probably current and understood everywhere from the Punjab upto 
the valley of Oxus. ^ There are strong reasons to believe that the 
Sogdians were in close touch with India and their monks knew 
some original language of the Buddhist texts either Sanskrit or 
North-Western Prakrit in which the Prakrit Dhammapada was 
written. ‘ This Prakrit as we know from other sources was cur- 
rent in the entire region from the Punjab to Khotan. * Lastly 
Dr. Bagchi shows some common points between the Sogdian and 
Culika PaisacI phonetic system. Dr. Bagchi 's theory is full of 
suggestions it explains well the close similarity between Pali 
and Paisacl-Culika PaisacI ; it confirms the view of the gramm- 
arians that the standard PaisacI was associated with Kaikeya 
country ; and lastly it shows that the home of PaisacI lay orgin- 
ally in the North-West of India. 

20. Prakrit grammarians have treated PaisacI as a purely 
literary language ; there are indications, however, that in the 
beginning it must have been the spoken language of some country 
or clan. Terms like MagadhI, SaurasenI do indicate territorial 
associations ; and the line quoted by Laksmidhara ( pisaca-deia- 
niyatani Paisdct-dvitayani bhavet ) mentions a Pii^Aca-desa with 
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which Pai^aol and CulikS Paisacl are associated. Bhamaha says 
that it is the language of the Pi^aoas. Dandin and Vagbhata call 
it Bhuta-bhftsa, the word piiaca being taken as bhuta, a goblin. 
That only shows how the language was getting a mythical hallo 
about it. Some of the dialectal names ( Vracada etc. ) used by 
Ramasarman show that Paisacl was being confounded with Apa- 
bhramsa also. 

21. Various problems connected with Paisacl have engrossed 
the attention of modern scholars. Pischel ’ holds the view that 
the name of the dialect was originally derived from a people or a 
country, and ‘ this name was similar in sound to ‘ Pisaca ^ ; the 
language too was later referred to the demons called Pi&§oa. ^ In 
the opinion of Crooke, noted by Pischel, this dialect was called 
Bhuta-bhasS because of its nasalising tendency which popularly 
characterises the demons. Grierson ® has touched this point 
more elaborately. With various references from MahSbharata 
and Purapas he shows how Pisacas, ‘ human beings obnoxious to 
the authors of the passages in which their names occur ^ were a 
clan of people associated with Sakas, Yavanas etc,, and therefore 
possibly belonging to the North-West of India. Possibly they 
were of Aryan origin whom Indians called Pisacas or ‘ eaters of 
raw flesh. ’ They once lived in the deserts of Central Asia and 
later on in Kafirstan. The traditional canabalism attributed to 
them still survives in the mountain country to the 
North-West of India. That Pisacas or Bhutas were possibly a 
Himalayan tribe is generally accepted. S. P. L. NarasimhaswamP 
in his paper on Bhutas indicates from a comparative study of 
PurSnas that Bhutas formed an independent Himalayan clan 
with distinct racial characteristics. Their chiefs were Rudras, 
and they fought against Asuras. 

22. Different opinions are expressed about the significance of 
Paisacl language ; and both Konow and Grierson ^ have taken a 
review of these opinions. Lassen thought that Paisacl was a 

* Pischel : Orammatik der Prakrit-sprachen^ Strassburg 1900,$ 27, etc. 

2 Grierson; ‘ Pais5ci, Pisacas and ‘Modern PisSca’ in ZDMO.f 1912, 
pp, 49-86. 

2 Belvalkar ; Kavyadarha, part first, Poona 1919, Notes p, 32. 

* ZD MG 1910, pp. 95-108 ‘ The Home of Pai^ScI * by Sten Konow ; Ibidem, 
1912, pp« 49-86, Pai^SoI, Pisacas and * Modern Fi4aca, * by Grierion, 
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dialect spoken by hill people and derived, not from Saurasenl, 
but from Sanskrit. According to Hoernle, PaisacI was ‘ the low 
Prakrit spoken by Dravidian aborigines who fell under the domi- 
nation and influence of the Aryan immigrants and in whoso 
mouths the Aryan vernacular was distorted into Paisaci. Gra- 
dually, as the aboriginal population was amalgamated by the 
Aryan immigrants, the peculiarities of its Paisaci speech would 
naturally die out, and the Aryan vernacular, incorporating what- 
ever in the Dravidian speech was capable of assimilation, would 
remain the sole occupant of the field. This Aryan Venacular 
Hoernle identified with Apabhramsa. Senart suggested that 
Paisaci was merely a name of the popular language of India, 
and that at the time of Vararuci it was probably the same as 
Apabhramsa, or closely resembled it, the two being subsequently 
differentiated by later grammarians.' Pischel took it to be an in- 
dependent Prakrit dialect whose home must be looked for in the 
North-West of India. Grierson followed Pischel, but he would 
admit the position that in later times there may have been PaisScI- 
speaking colonies in other parts of India. According to Lacote 
the PaisScI of Gunadhya was based upon an Aryan language of 
the North-West or West, but it was spoken by non-Aryan peo- 
ples. Konow practically agrees with Hoernle, and considers 
Paisaci to be an Aryan language as spoken by Draridians of 
Central India. 

23. The original home of Paisaci is closly related with the 
significance of the language and with the people that spoke this 
language originally *, and it has become a matter of controversy. 
When the evidences are meagre, there is always a crop^ of sch- 
olarly conjectures of conflicting nature. Hoernle, who consi- 
dered Paisaci to be the low Prakrit spoken by Dravidians, located 
its home to the South of Vindhyas. He had in view the Paisaci 
features, viz., preservation of /, its preference for the dental nasal 
and its change of medie into tenues. Konow's' position may be 
stated in his own words *, “ we have seen that Indian tradition, 
which considers Gunadhya as the author who first introduced the 
use of Paisaci into literature, holds that he learned Paisaci in the 


I ZDMQ,, 1910, p. 118. 
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Vindhyas, where he had retired from UjjayinI ; further, that the 
characteristic features of Pai^ScI assign to it a position inter- 
mediate between SaurasenI, Maharastrl and MSgadhi; and finally, 
that two of the most prominent oharaoteristics of PaidacI can be 
traced at the present day in M&lvl while the most prominent can 
be explained as the result of Dravidian influence. I am unable 
to resist the accumulative evidence of all these facts, and I think 
that the only conclusion is that the PaisacI described by Prakrit 
grammarians was based on a dialect spoken in and about Vin- 
dhyas, and perhaps further to the south and east. Taking into 
account the common points between Pali and PaisacI, already 
noted above, Konow remarks thus. “ If this theory about the 
home of PaisacI proves to be the right one, it follows that also 
Pali, the language of the Buddhist Canon in Ceylon, Burma and 
Siam, is based on an Aryan dialect spoken in the same neigh>^ 
bourhood as maintained by Westergard, Kuhn, and others. 
Later on Konow ' has pointed a passage from Raja&ekhara’s 
Kavyarmmamsa which confirms his view. 

Grierson^s view that PaisacI was the language of the Pisacns, 
a North-Western clan, is already noted above. He admits that 
there is a close similarity between Pali and PaisacI. He would, 
however, put both of them in the North-West of India.* PaisacI 
was the vernacular language of the country round TaksaMla and 
Pali was the medium of literary instruction in the Taksaslla 
University. Though originally North-West was the home of 
Paisacj, Grierson would admit that in later days there may have 
been PaisacI speaking colonies in other parts of India. Further 
he points out that PaisacI agrees in many details with the lan- 
guages of the Kafir and Dard groups of the North-West. 

Grierson's view is really suggestive in portions of it but his 
structure of arguments has many loop-holes in it. When once 
he accepted the agreements between Pali and PaisacI, he had to 
locate them near one another. ‘ If mountain did not come to 
Muhammada, Muhammada should go to mountain ^ he could not 
accept the position that PaisacI is Mid-Indian, so he tries to 

1 ESja^ekhara on the home of Fai^Eci, JRAiS.t 1921, pp. 244-46 ; also a 
rejoinder by Grierson, Ibid., pp. 424-8. 

8 The home of literary Pali, Bhandorkar Commemoration Volume, 
Poona 1917, pp. 117-23. 
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prove that Pali was the medium of instruction in Taxila, so that 
Pai^acI and Pali can come together and their mutual agreements 
can bti explained. The so-called points of agreements such as 
the retention of intervocalic consonants and the retention of r 
and y are not the special features of these Prakrits only ; but 
they are points of common inheritance from Sanskrit; and so it 
is necessary that the original homes of Pali and Paisaci should 
be considered independently. Paisaci was the language of the 
Pisacas can be accepted. 

Keith ' raises some objections against Grierson^s views of 
North^-Western home of Paisaci. He points out that Paisaci has 
only one sibilant while the North-Western Asokan Inscriptions 
distinguish between at least two. Further the so called Gipsy 
dialects and the dialects of Hindukiish mountains distinguish 
between all the three sibilants. Keith wants to place the home of 
Paisaci near about Vindhyas, and he adds some positive evidences 
almost following Konow. I and n which are present in Paisaci, as 
distinguished from other Prakrit dialects, are as well preserved 
in Malvi which is to be placed near Vindhyas. The Kashmerian 
recensions of Bthatlmtha give clear assertion for the connection 
of Paisaci with Vindhya area, and in the absence of any special 
motive on the part of those authors there is no reason why their 
statements should not be favourably accepted. Then the testi- 
mony of Rajasekhara is clearly in favour of the actual use of 
Paisaci in a wide region including Vindhya area. Lastly the 
field of Qunadhya’s activity lay round Kausambi and Ujjain. 

The scrutiny of the above evidences shows that Keith is giving 
indiscriminately two sets of evidences, one belonging to the early 
centuries before Christ and the other belonging to medieaval 
Indian history. Phonological dififerences between North-Western 
Inscriptions and Paisaci cannot be put forth as an evidence 
against Grierson^s view about the home of Paisaci for various 
reasons •* the Asokan Edicts are not original local drafts, but 
possibly they are translations into local d'alects from the court 
language of Asoka and the KharosthI script is mainly responsible 
for many of the so-called dialectal characteristics of Shahabaz- 
garhi and Manserha Edicts. Further the evidences of Raja- 
sekhara and Kashmerian Versions of Brhatkafka belong to the 

1 History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 28, etc., 269 etc. 
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were the vicfciras of a curse. The curse is not fulfilled in one 
birth. Puspadanta was born Vararuci Katyayana, the mini- 
ster of Nandas, end narrated the story to Kanabhuti and got 
release from the curse. Malyavanta was born as Gunadhya at 
Pratistbita or Pratisthana on Godavari. He became a favourite 
of king Satavahana who once suffered mortification at the hands 
of his wife as a result of his ignorance of the rules of euphonic 
combination in Sanskrit. In the course of water-sports she 
intended to forbid him to splash her with water ( inodakaih ), but 
this was misunderstood by the king as a request to pelt her with 
those heavy sweetmeats. Gunadhya proposed to teach him San- 
skrit in six years ; hut when Sarvavarman, the author of KaU 
a^i/ra-Fi/a/rararia, taught the king Sanskrit in six months after 
ridiculing his lengthy period, he made a vow not to use Sanskrit, 
Prakrit or vernacular. Gunadhya left the court and wandered 
disconsolate in Vindhyas where he met Kanabhuti who narrated 
to him the story learned from Vararuci. In view of his vow 
Gunadhya recorded the story in Paisac!, the language of the gob- 
lins. The work was not well received by king Satavahana. 
Gunadhya would not mind this •* he went on narrating the story 
to birds and beasts, and burnt the Ms. as he proceeded. The sensi- 
tive animals intent on the sweet poetry grew thin to the extent 
of affecting the royal soup. This marvel, on reaching the king’s 
ears, led him to rescue one seventh part of that work. The 
Nepdla-mUhatmya gives a somewhat different version where 
Vararuci-Katyayana is absent. Gunadhya is born at Mathura 
and becomes a Pandita of king Madana of Ujjaina : consequent 
on his being outwitted by Sarvavarman, he was requsted by sage 
Pulastya to write in Paisacl. 

It is a tradition and as such should not be given the credence 
of a contemporary evidence. The legend is moderately old and 
to some extent known to Sana. Ujjaina or KausambI was the 
scene of Gunadhya's inspiration. His association with the court 
of Satavahana may be accepted in view of the facts that Satava- 
hana was a patron of Prakrits as opposed to Sanskrit and that 
the kings of Andhra dynasty were partial to Prakrits before they 
adopted Sanskrit which was used by their Ksatrapa rivals. 

The loss of Brlwitkatita is to some extent compensated by three 
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Sanskrit versions. Brhatkafha-Uoka-sa/hgraha, a Nepalese version, 
by Budhasvamin ( c. 8th Century A. D. ) has higher merits, and 
ill view of his use of a large number of Prakritisms it is probable 
that he had before him the original at least in portions. It 
exhibits a concise and elegant style worthy of the narration. 
Then there are two Kashmerian versions perhaps based on 
secondary epitomes of the original. The first is the BrJiatJcatha- 
maftjari of Ksemeudra composed about 1000 A. D. IL is a more 
compact work with an inclination towards elevated style. More 
extensive is the Brhat-katJia-sarit-sagara of Somedeva composed 
between 1063-81 A. D. His current of narration is clear and 
smooth • his style is simple and vivid with negligible gramma* 
tical and metrical slips. Almost everywhere his version is 
superior to that of Ksemendra. In view of the mutual dis-agree- 
ment and decided interpolations in some, these versions cannot 
be taken as the literal representatives of Gupadhya^s work. 

When the original work is lost, it is very difficult to say any- 
thing about its form etc. ^ Kashmerian versions suggest that it 
was in verse while Danclin implies that it might have been in 
prose. Or it might have been an admixture of both like Campu 
works. The cumulative atmosphere of the three recensions gives 
the impression of flowing and rapid narrative in the original. 
Some glimpses of the contents can be had from the Sanskrit ver- 
sions making all concessions to commissions and omissions by 
tlie redactors. The characteristic of the narration miglifc have 
been perhaps a tale within a tale a feature quite common in early 
Jaina narrations and even copied by Bana. It must have been 
a work to be ranked with the Mahabharala and Ramayana^ the 
three important streams of Indian Literature where the spirit of 
the goddess of learning flowed ; and the author must have been 

> Dr L. Alsdorf remarks : “ The V asudevahin^i might well be called 
unique for more than one reason The fact that it presents us with a detailed 
and circumstantial Jaina version of GupS^hya’s BrhatkathTt^ quite in- 
dependent of the Kashmirian and Nepalese versions and highly valuable for 
the reconstruction of the lost original, lends it the greatest possible literary 
importance,” He refers the readers to his paper ‘ Eine neue Version der 
verlorenen ByhatkatbS des GupScJhya ’ read by him at the 19th Interna- 
tional Oriental conference at Rome. See Bulletin of S. O. S. Voi. VIII, Parts 

p. 820. 
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really a master-mind. Its influence on later Indian literture is 
second only to MaliUbharafa ; and especially the Sanskrit dramas 
and Kavyas are heavily indebted to the tale of Brhat \'atha for 
fairy and artistic elements. 

There is no definite evidence to say that Hemacandra ^ has 
quoted in his grammar any prose sentence from Brhatkafha. Still 
more improbable is the suggestion ^ that Markandeya ( c. 17th 
Century A. D. ) actually had that text of Brhatkatha before him, 
though he pretends to quote a couple of words from Brhatkatha 
which he mentions by name. His meagre performance by way 
of quotations in the Kaikeya PaisacI section of his grammar is 
almost a conclusive proof to the contrary. In all probability 
the text of Brhcdkatha existed in the sixth century A. D. or so. 
The work has been referred to by the following early writers •* 
Dandin ( earlier than 600 A. D. ) in his Kaiyadar^a ; Subandhu 
( earlier than Bana ) in his Vasavadatta \ Bana ( c. last quarter of 
the 7th century A. D. ) in his KUdambart and Harsacarita ; Udd- 
yotnasuri in his Kuvalayamald ( 778 A. D. ) ; ^ Jinasena in his 
Adipurana ( first quarter of the ninth century A. D. ) ; Dhanaihjaya 
in his Daiarupaka ( c. 10th century A. D. ) ; and Somadeva in his 
Yakaatilakacampu ( 959 A, D. ). There is a Cambodian Inscrip- 
tion ( circa 875 A. D. ) which mentions Gunadhya and liis aver- 
sion to Prakrit. 

Turning to other sources we learn that as early as fifth or 
sixth century A. D. Brhatkatha of Gupadhya was epitomised in 
Tamil work Perunkathai by name believed to have been written 
by Konguvel. To Durvinita ( c. 600 A. D. ), a Kannada author, 
is traditionally ascribed a Sanskrit version of Gun^hya's Brhat- 
katha, ^ Durgasirhha in his Kannada Pancatantra says that his 
work is based on that of Vasubhagabhatta who had extracted 
Pancatantra from the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya in PaisacI ** 

The date of Gunadhya is a matter of conjecture in the absence 
of any definite evidence. From the references to himself and to 

* ZDMQ., 1910, p. 106. 

8 1913, p. 391. 

S See KavyainlmaThsUt G. O S. No. 1, 3rd ed., Notes p. 204. 

* See R. Narasimhaohar’s note in JRA8., 1913, pp. 389-90. 

* B, Narasimhaohar ; Kavicarite p. 152 of Vol. I, 
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his work, noted above, it is clear that the later limit can be taken 
to be the sixth century A. D. The way in which Dandin refers 
to Brhatkatha and his easy substitution of Bhuta-bhasa for Paisacl 
perhaps indicate that he was sufficiently posterior to Gunadhya. 
If Bhasa’s indebtedness to him and his association with Satava- 
hana were Jto be accepted as facts, then he might be put at the 
beginning of the Christian era, but it is only a conjecture. 

37 After Gunadhya^s work there is a deplorable gap in the 
history of Paisacl literature. Possibly a set-back was given to 
the currency of Paisacl by Maharastrl which because of its pho* 
netic ease and mobility soon gained ground and became popular 
as a vehicle of lyrical and erotic poetry. The phonetic character 
of Paisacl ( with that of Culika Paisacl ) as a whole is decidedly 
wanting in the fluidity of Maharastrl and the softness of Saura 
senl, and as such it must have been easily antiquated. And 
when Paisacl came to be considered as the language of goblins, 
no aristocratic author, proud of his Aryan tongue, would easily 
condescend to write in the language of devils and demons. A 
Tibetan tradition is noted that Paisacl was made use of in Bud- 
dhist literature. Konow admits the close relation between Pali 
and Paisacl, and further remarks: ‘ no other Buddhist canon is 
known which can be considered as written in Paisacl. If there^ 
fore there is any foundation for the Tibetin tradition, it is very 
likely the Pali canon which is meant. ' 

28. After Gunadhya, so far as we knew, it is Hemacandra 
that gave some impetus to the dying Paisacl. Vararuci and 
Canda described Paisacl traits, but their illustrations were, in 
almost all cases, confined to a few detached words, ^ut Hema« 
candra is the first Prakrit grammarian who quotes a couple of 
verses in the Paisacl section. In his KumarapUlacarita, ^ which 
was written mainly to illustrate the rules of his grammar, he has 
composed half a dozen Paisacl verses and a couple of Culika 
Paisacl verses. The later Paisacl specimens are more or less 
exercises to illustrate Hemacandra’s rules. In the Sanskrit 
drama, Hammira-mada-mardana,^ composed between l219‘-29 A. D. 

1 ZDMG., 1910. p. 104. 

^ Bombay Sanskrit ai-d Prakrit Series LX, Poona 193c. 

^ G. 0. S. No. 10. Baroda 1920, pp. 36-38. 
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of Jayasimhasiirl, we have two Yavana characters, Gorl-Isapa 
s nd Mllat-srlkarah, that speak PaisacI, or more correctly Culika 
Paisacl. The text however is not well preserved. YasapSla, in 
his allegorical play, Moharajaparojaya , ' written between 1229- 
32 A. D. and composed to commemorate Kumarapala^s conversion 
to Jainism, puts Paisaci dialect in the mouths of Suna and Marl, 
two sisters symbolically representing Slaughter and Epidemic. 
Here also the text is badly preserved, but we can detect some 
Paisaci and Culika Paisaci traits. There are some Jaina Stotras 
composed in dififerent dialects ; and some verses are devoted to 
Paisaci and Culika Paisaci. The earliest Stotra known to us is 
the Pdrsva-slava of Dharma-vardhana ( first quarter of the 13th 
Century A. D. ) in eleven stanzas. ^ Then there are three such 
Stotras w^ritten by Jinaprabha ( 1292-1312 A. D. ) in honour of 
three Jaina Tlrthamkaras, Rsabha, Candraprabha and Santi. 
Similar Stotras, five in number, in praise of ^Isabha, Santi, Nemi, 
Parsva and Vardhamana have been composed by Somasundara 
(earlier than the middle of the 15th Century A. D ).^ 


> G. O. S., No, 9, Baroda. 

2 Festgabe Hermann Jacobi^ Bonn. 1926, pp. 89-97. 

8 Jaina-stotra^samuccayah ed. by Caturavijayarauni, Niri?ayasagara 
Press, Bombay 1928, pp. 99 etc. 
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Thig is a glossary of all the Paisaol words found in Prakrit grammars that 
have bsen used for this Paper, The references are to the paragraphs of this 
Paper. 


sr83fw 6 
5 

5 

3T?«f 5 
3Tf«IT5r^^ 5 
ST«T 5 
sTvr 5 
anr^rr 5 

4 

5 

7 

3Tf5ra3^5 

5 

ST^Tt 5 
aT% 3 
aff^TT 7 
arsR 7 
aiv 7 

aiT^niT ( % T ) 4 
ami*®t55RT^ 5 
amr^ 4 
3IT5^ 5 

anf?^ 5 
Tf^4V 7 
4fit^ 5 

6 

— — ♦r*^. j% 

^ggtff 6 
Sti T TO 6 


qfn 4 

5 

^rf^5 
ir?ii 5 
tf# 5 
5 

2, 7 

?F»3nn' 5, 7 
’5p35rr 2 
a?f*r 5 

^ 7 
3 

^ 5 

5 

^«r 5 

5 

^ 5 

5 

7 

^^4 

2 

^o5 5 

^1?3T 7 
2, 5, 7 

5 

W 7 

3, 6 
7 

^ 7 

6 


S [ Annals B, 0. B. I. ] 


5 

3, 6, 7 
2 

^?3T 7 
6 
5 

f^Rni 3, 6 
5 

f^WRt 5 
nP5 7 

5 

8^^ 5 

5 

|f^5F 5 

7 

f^r 7 
fl*T 5 
fej 5 

%f3Hr 3 
%0 7 

2 

#r*To5r 5 
^nTcT 4 

6 

3, 6 
7 

*r^ 2 

5 

3 

*r5ri'4 

5 
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7 

sTffr 6 

5 

niT 5 
JTW 2 

5 

WTHH 5 
fSr^tTH 5 

5 

?l*r 5 
5 ^^ 6 

2 

jfirafr 6 

6 

6 

^ttst 2 

Cs 

^ 5 

3, 6 
6 

w 7 

^«5Tnr 6 

7 

7 

7 

f^rnrar 5 
f^aaanrr 3 
f^faa 5 
'a7gar 6 

3 

3, 6 

6 

dlFTTa^ 7 

5fat 6 

^ 5 
55ftgat 6 
STrfT 5 
??a 5 rfl’ 6 


srra 5 

aawt 3, 6 
7 

zms 3, 6 
(> 

awr 6 

oisTar ( aaiai ?) 7 
far^tTri’ 3 

aar^ 3, 6 
a^ 5 
aar^ 3 
a??! 5 
a?|[a 5 
afii 7 
a^a 5 

aa 6 

awraa 6 
aar 5 
a^g 5 
a^sg 5 
a^cat 5 
a^a 2 
ag’ar 2 
aaf 6 
a 3, 6 
aa^ 3 
ara 3 
aiar 6 
arfa^ 5 
ana 3 

aratan 3, 3, G 
ara 3 
fa^ 3 
fanaia 7 
ffhr 3 
7 

aa7 


g’TTg 5 
aar^ 3 
7 

3^35 
aarar 3 

# 7 

5 

grrar 3 
afa 3 
^ 3 
aafr 3 
aat 7 

a»a 7 
aaa 7 
«r^ 6 
ara G 

6 

a^a 3 
^ga 3 
aaT? 3^4 
aaaaat 2 
^aa 3 
ar^a 2 
ara 6 
^TJRrafr 6 
^Ta 3 
fa^aa 3 
lb 3 
aafr 3 
^ 5 ^ 5 

aar 3 
aasn 3 
aa 3 

6 

aat 6 
a^ 6 

a« 6 
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6 

5 

*T?^ 5 
sTfr 4 
5T5H 5 

HRTH 4 

6 

6 

515ft 6 
5fTT 5 
sTf^ 7 
5ir^ (5nT) 5 
srmsTHr 7 
2, 6 
6 
6 

f%5frf^ 6 
f%5ftf^ 6 
;fr?«iT3 5 
HTH 5 
H5T 5 

«T^P17I G 
iti^rir 7 

7 

'T53TT 5 
iT»5Tr 5 

'Ti'^m 6 

7 

iTitg;?! 5 

5 

5 

'1® 5 

5 

'HTH 5 
7 

»THT'^ 5 
iTl'Wft# 6 
trTft7 

5 

ITW 4 


'T^^y 7 
’tCr'ft 4 
T5m<T 3, 5> 6 

'TiTH«T 6 

5, 6 

'Tsn^fgaTHi 3 
’n%'msTTg 5 
'TR'THJfTHt 5 
'nrsarm 5 
7 
5 

5 

7 

'IS^HT 5 
^«ftr 3, 6 
Tr?%5Tf 4 
'Trjq’t 6 
'ITH G 
'TTHlir 5 
’n’t v5 
TT^r 6 
>Tr^T G 
5 

7 

f^^rifi 7 
f^rgfr 7 
m 2, 7 
7 

TTJTT^ 7 

mg 5T3T 7 
f^*T^ 7 
7 

S33f 5 
333T^jrr 5 
235nf 5 
7 

JF*ff 7 
4 

Slff 3 
5 

|f^r 5 
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Jim 7 
’frtTr 5 
c'TfT'^ 6 
5 

cq-fTT^H 5 

'TT^^tlT 6 

qiRaa 7 
qrg^'G 

5 

^ra’^FT 6 
qrat G 
ft# 4 
«r3T^#f 5 

»T^5rfr 6 
5TIT# 5 
HJT^'rqr 5 

5 

»tit 5 
mtaTt 7 
4, 5 
VT## 5 
iiT^tf?rHf 5 
j ^ra5:gm 5 
I ’iT#^£f 5 
' 5 TiU 3TT 2, 5, 7 
5TTR1TT 5 
#rf5:>TTH 5 
#rfcira 5- 
5 

»frrt 5 
I *fff5HfTI 

I 

3 

irqjf 5 

HOTt 3 
n»#t 6 
*nna3^ 5 
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5 

7 

4 

5 

JHR 5 

flH’T 5 
*rrRT 3, ( 
Jrwrs 
3, 6 
*T^ 6 

4 

*r3^ 7 

»T»T 2 

»T»TT3 5 

5 

*Ts% 7 
JTfrvR 5 
^ 5 

3 

»frm 6 

HH# 6 

5Ffm^ 7 

5 

*nw 7 
*TT«T^r 2 
»Trpr 7 
»iT^ra 5 
*!i«i<ii 3 
mJT^T 4 
4 

5^2, 4 
^ 2, 7 
^ 2, 3 
^T 4 

?T 4, 6 
?T3t 4 
irf% 5 
«nf^r 5 
5 
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,6, 7 


5 


7 

7 

5 

5 

rsnr 4 
T3^2 

^»5Tir 2 

^SSTT 5, 7 
2, 7 

tsstt 2, 5, 7 
T'ot 4 
wr 7 
Tm 7 
7 

6 

T*Tm 5 
^ 5 
Tfll 5 

5 

5 

m 6 

2, 3, 6 
2 

nf^STT 5 
TTf%3it 5 
2, 7 
Tn%i% 2, 7 
2,5, 7 
5 
5 

TTm 4 
Tmrar 5 
TT#iT 5 
TT*Tt 6 

STf^RTT 3 
^*r 6 

5 

5 

4, 5 
^yw 6 


7 

6 

OT^traf 4 

6 

?y^ 5 

ift# 7 

5 

^1% 5 

3, 6 
2 

4, 5 
2 

( V. 1, ) 2 

grisT 4 

3 
5 

5 

7 

^ 7 
^ 5 

5 

wf^r (-HTTtfr ) 7 
37Tm 3 
«rT 6 

5 

fls^TTHt 2 
f^33TP^ 5 

rassfr 5 
raraw 4 
fIraTvtfr 4 
f^virq- 5 

4 

5 
5 

fir%^ 5 
t f ffHT 5 
^ 3 
3 

7 
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firfil 5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

^ 5 
fTrr 5 
’fnm 5 
HHsf 5 
^TTR 2 , 7 
2 

fr*iT 4 
FJiW 5 

6 
7 

7 

2 

6 

2 

^ 6 

2 

^grgi^rS 

5 

5 


5 

5 

^ 5 
^10606 5 
5 
5 

wrr 4 t 2 

H ? ) 5 

^rssTr 5 
^ 3, 6 
5 

^f*TR 5 
RRTHt 5 
fHJTR 5 

rtf»iin 5 f 5 
t%%ft 7 
^ 5 

4 
7 
5 
5 

5?n^4 
f»Tnft 4 

5 


0 

^Tt 5 
^T’TR 5 
5 

f % 7 
f#7 
fTl% 2 
f ^ 6 

7 

?rT%^ f), 7 
5 
5 

f^sRpr 2 

TfHq 5 
' fffTqjp 

i 

I f|T3T^ 7 
! f * 7 ^ 0 
i f ^ 7 
it^qr 5 
ft 7 

5 

fra 5 


Cr 



THE UPAPUR5.NA.S 


By 

R. C. Hazra, M. a.. Ph. D. 

In these days when all lovers of India are gradually feeling 
the want of a true history of Indian life and thought of the by- 
gone days and consequently our able antiquarians are directing 
all their attention and energy towards its reconstruction, it is a 
matter of great surprise and disappointment that very little is 
known and still less has yet been said about those valuable records 
of Indian life and thought which are known as Upapuranas ( or 
secondary Puranas). ' The whole responsibility for such apathy 

* This essay forms the introductory chapter of my forthcoming work, 
viz., Studies in the Upapuranas^ the first part of which will be published be- 
fore long. I have decided to publish a considerable portion of this work in 
different oriental journals. 

* The work done by scholars on the UpapurSpas is very meagre and sca- 
rcely deserves any mention at all. H. H. Wilson, who, in his Essays Analy- 
tical, Critical and Philological, and in the Preface to his translation of the 
Vi^nu-purana, says much on the PurSpas, devotes only about five pages to 
the UpapurSpas (see Wilson, Vi§nu-p,, Preface, pp. Ixxxvi-xci ) : Hara- 
prasad Shastri’s treatment of some of the UpapurSpas in the Preface ( pp. 
cc-ccxv ) to his Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Collections of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V ( PurS^ia Manuscripts ), 
is no better than mere oataloguing ; M. Winternitz devotes on the whole 
about seven pages to the treatment of only a very few of the UpapurS^ns in 
his History of Indian Literature, Vol, I ; J. N. Farquhar gives, in his Outline 
of the Religious Literature of India, very short and scrappy information 
about a few UpapurSpas only ; the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, spares 
only about half a page for the treatment of these works ; the Bengali enoy- 
lopaedia Vi^vako^a, which devotes as many as 165 pages to the principal 
Pur3i;^as, deals with the UpapurS^as in 3 columns only ( see Vikvako^a, VoU 
II, pp. 419-420 ) A. A. Macdonell finishes his treatment of the CTpapurSQas 
in four lines only, without oaring to mention even a single name ( see Mao- 
donelb Sanskrit Literature, p. 302 ) ; so also does P. V. Kane who mentions 
the Upapuranas in four lines in his History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I, p, 163 ; 
and the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics ( Vol. X. p. 455 ) has fourteen 
lines devoted to the Upapuranas. Besides these there are the Notices and the 
Catalogues of Sanskrit Mss , especially those of R.L, Mitra, Eggeling and Th, 
Aufrecht, as well as four or five isolated articles on about the same number 
of Upapuranas. This is praotioally the whole work that has been done on 
the Upapuranas up to the present time. 
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of scholars towards these valued treasures must be laid on the 
high importance which has been attached, deservedly or undes- 
ervedly, for h^ndreds of years to the eighteen * great ’ ( mahat) 
PurSnas ’ as well as on the disparaging prefix ' upa ’ attached 
to the common title ( Upapurana ) used to characterise those 
Puranic works which are different from the ‘ great eighteen ^ 
Whatever the reason may be, we. should not, with all our critical 
acumen befitting the present age and its culture, be swayed by 
mere tradition and baseless impression but pause a little to see 
whether we are right in cur attitude and, if not, be ready to give 
due consideration to this neglected branch of Sanskrit litrature. 

Just as in the case of the MahSpuranas, orthodox opinion 
tries to limit the number of the Upapuranas rigidly to ‘ eigh- 
teen, even in those cases where the promulgators of such 
opinions are fully conscious of the existence of a larger number; ^ 

1 Though the name * MahSpurana * for the * eighteen * principal * PurSnaa* 
is of very late origin, being found only in Bhagavata-p. ( Vahgavasl ed. ) XU, 
7, 10 and 22 and Brakmavaivarta-p, ( Jivananda's ed, ) IV, 131, 7 and 10, it 
has now become very popular and is universally used for the older name 
‘ PurS^a. * 

2 See Kurina-p. ( Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1890 ) I, 1, 16-20; Skanda-p, 

( Vehkat. ed. ) V, iii ( Reva-khap^^^ )» 1, 46-52: 5/rancZa-p. VII, i, 2, 11-15 ; 
Siva-mahatmya-kha^^a of the Suta-samhita of tho Sl^anda-p. { Eggeling, 
India Office Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss, VI, p. 1378 ) ; Saura-sambita of the 
Skanda-p. ( Eggeling, Ind. Off. Ca^., VI, p. 1382) ; Peva-mahatmya (which 
claims to be a part of the Vayu~p. and is much the same as the Reva-khanda 
occurring in Skanda-p. V ; see Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue, p. 65, ^^os. 114- 
116) : Devl'-hhagavata ( Vahga ed. ) I. 133-16; Oarude-p (Vehkat. ed.) I, 223, 
17-20 ( = Jivananda's edition 215, 17-20 = Vahgavasi edition 227, 17-20) ; 
Brhaddliarina~p. (ASBed. ) 25, 18-19 and 23-26; Para^ara-upapurana 

( Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., Vi, p. 1230) ; Oanesa-p. { Vehkat, ed. ) I, 1, 4; Bha- 
gavata~p. XII, 7, 22; and Brahmavaivarta-p. IV, 131, 22. 

Also see ityaedra-pr adlpa, p. 19, Smrii-tattva I, pp. 792-3,^ Viramitro- 
daya, Paribhafa-prakSsa, pp, 13-15, Caturvarga-cintamani I (Dana-khapda), 
pp. 532-3 and II ( Vrata-khanda ), I, p. 21, and Frasthana-bheda ( of Madhu- 
sUdana Sarasvatj, ed. Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, 1912 ), p. 10 ( for the lists 
of Upapurapas contained in verses quoted from the * Ktlrma-p. f * Brahma- 
vaivarta-p., etc. 

Matsya-p. ( AnSS. ed. ) 53, 60-63 mention only four Upapurapas, viz., Nn- 
rasiffiha, Nandipurana, Samba and Aditya and seem to be ignorant of the 
group of ‘eighteen.* 

3 For example, after expressly mentioning that the Upapuranas are 
* eighteen * in number and then giving the titles of the ‘eighteen* Upapuranas, 
the Brhaddharma-p. ( 25, 27 ) says : 

1 continued on the next page ] 
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but while in the enumerations of the Pur&nas there is almost 
complete agreement with regard to the titles. ’ this is by no 
means the case with the titles of the UpapurSnas. In order to 
acquaint ourselves with the nature of the disagreement I give 
below a number of lists of ‘ eighteen ' UpapurSpas which I have 
been able to collect from different sources. 

I. Kurma-p. 1,1,17-20:— 

1 Adya ( Sanatkumarokta ), 2 NSrasimha. 3 SkSnda, 4 Siva- 
dharma, 5 Durvasasokta, 6 Niradlya, 7 K&pila, 8 V&mana, 
9 Usanaserita. 10 Brahmfipda, 11 Varups, 12 K&lika, 
13 M&hesvara, 14 Samba, 15 Saura, 16 Parasarokta, 
17 Marlca, 18 Bhargava. ® 


( continued from the previous page ) 

* anyS4 oa saiphitSh saryS mSrIoa-kSpilSdayah i 
sarvatra dharma-kathane tulya-sSmarthyam uoyate» * ii 
thus intimatiDg its knowledge not only of the Marica and the KUpila Upa* 
purSpaa but also of others. (Note the word * adayah* in * m3rica~A:3pt7s- 
dayaJi. * ) 

^ 1 In some of the lists of * eighteen ' principal PurSpas the title * liiva * or 
‘ 8aiva * is found in place of * V^yavlya \ See, for instanoe, Vi§nu-p III, 6, 
Bkagavata XII, 7. 23ff. and XII, 13, 4ff., KUrma-p. 1. 1. 13ff Fadma-p , 
(AnSS. ed.) I. 62, 2ff , IV. Ill, 90fif., VI, 219. 25ff , and VI, 263, 77fif., Vardha-p. 

( AS6. ed. ) 112, 69ff , Markandeya-p, ( Vahga and Vehka^. editions ) 134, 8ff., 
Lihga^-p, ( Jivananda’s ed. ) I, 39, 61ff., J^iva-p, (Vahga. ed. ) V, ( VSyavIya- 
saiphitS ), i, 1, 38£f., Siva-mShStmya-kbaQda of the SOta-BainhitS commented 
on by M5dhav5c5rya ( Eggeling, Ind, Off. Cat., VI, p. 1377, ) Saura-sariihita 
of the tskanda-p (Eggeling, Ind, Off. Cat., VI, p. 1382), Sambhava-ka^ija of the 
Siva-rahasya-khai^da of the Saipkara-saiphitS of the Skanda-p. ( Eggeling, 
Ind. Off. Cat , VI, p 1363 ), and so forth. 

The Brhaddharma-p. (25, 20-22) gives the titles of the ‘ eighteen’ PurSaas 
as : Brnhma, Padma, Brahmanda, Vai^iriava, Brahmavaivarta, MahUbhUga* 
vat a, Bhavi§yat OUruda, Laihga;8aiva, Varaha, Markandeya, Skanda, Kaurma, 
MUUya, Agneya, Vayavya and iSrl-bhUgavata ( omitting the VUmana and 
the NUradiya and naming the MahUhhngavata and the liiva in their stead ). 

In the verses of a ' KnlikU-pf quoted in Caturvarga^cintUmani I, p. 531, the 
* Saiva, ' KMkU ( for Bhagavata), Saura and Vahnija ( Vahni-‘p, ? ) are in- 
cluded among the eighteen principal PurSpas. 

s Sdyaip sanatkumSroktaip oSrasixpham atah paraxp i 
tytlyaip skSndam uddif^aip kumSrepa tu bhSsitaip li 
caiurthaip sivadharmSkhyaip sSk^an-nandl^a-bhasitaip i 
durvfisasoktam Sscaryaip nSradlyam atah paraip u 
kSpilaqi vSmanaip oalva tathaivodanaseritaip t 
brahmS^d^^ v&rupaxp oalva kslikahvayam eva oa ii 
( continued on next page ) 
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IL NityUcara^pradlpa oi Narasimha Vajapeyin who 

gives the titles of the Upapuranas on the authority of the 
‘ Kutma^pJ 

1 SanatkumSrlya, 2 Narasimha, 3 NandlpurSpa, 4 Siva- 
dharma, 5 Durvasah-purana, 6 Naradlya, 7 KSpila, 
8 Varaana, 9 Ausanasa, 10 ,Brahmanda, 11 Varuna, 
12 K^lika, 13 Mahesvara, 14 Samba, 15 Saura, 16 Pa- 
rasarokta, 17 Marloa, 18 Bhargava. ' 

III. ‘ Kurma-p: quoted in Raghunandana’s Smrii-tattm I, 
pp. 792“3 — 

1 Adya ( SanatkumSrokta ), 2 Narasimha, 3 Vayavlya, 

4 Sivadharma, 5 Durvasasokta 6 Naradiya, 7-8 Nandike- 
svara-yugma, 9 Usanaserita, 10 Kapila, 11 Varuna, 12 
Kalika, 13 Mahesvara, 14 SSmba, 15 Daiva, 16 Parasa- 
rokta, 17 Marica, 18 Bhaskara. ^ 

( continued from the previous page ) 
m5he4vararji tatha sSrabam sauraiji sarvSrtha-saijioayam i 
parS^aroktaip maricafp tathaiva ( v. 1, parasaroktara aparain 

marlcaip ) bhargavahvayaip 1 

( KUrma-p. I. 1, 17-20). 

These verses occur in the Vahgavasi and Vefikatesvara editions of the 
KUrma-p, without any difference in readings, but in the former edition there 
is DO Y. 1. in the last line. 

> * kOrmapurape upapura^any astadasoktani— 
anyany upapurapani munibhih kathitani tu i 
a^^adasa purananl srutva samksepato dvijah ii 
ity uktva pariganitara — sanatkumariyarp iiarasiTphaip nandipuranam siva* 
dharmakhyaip durvasah-purapaip naradiyaip kapilam vamanam ausanasam 
brahraan4am varui;am kSlika mahesvaram sSmbam sauram parasaroktam 
mSrIoam bhargavam I ’ — J^itgUcara-pradipa, p. 19. 

* kaurme — 

anySny upapurapSni munibhih kathitSny api i 

tSni ca narasimha-nandy-aditya-kSlika-puranSdmIti, yathS— 

Sdyai]! sauatkumSroktam narasiiphaiTi tatah param i 
tptlyarp vSyavIyaip ca kuinSrepa oa bhSsitani ii 
oaturtha[mj sivadharmakhyam sSksSn-nandisa-bhSsitaip | 
durvSsasoktam S^caryai)^ nSradiyam atah param r. 
nandlkesvara-yugmarp ca tathaivosanaseritaip t 
kSpilaip vSrupaip cStha kSlikShvayam eva ca ii 
mShe^vararp tathS sSmbarp daivaip sarvartha-siddhidam i 
parS4aroktam aparam mSricaip bhSskarahvayam || ’ 

( Smrti-tattvn I, pp. 792-3 ). 

The corresponding passage in the VahgavSsi edition of the MalamUsa- 
tattva reads * iamham * for ‘ cUtha * ( in the line * kapilam varunam caiha * ) 
and * pddmarp * for * idmbain * ( in the line ‘ mahe^varam tatha §ambam *). But 
as such readings would make the number of the UpapurSpas nineteen they 
may be rejected. 

6 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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IV. * Kurma-p.* quoted in Mitra MiSra's Viramitrodaya^ 
Paribhasa-prakSsa, pp. 13^14— 

1 Adya ( Sanatkum5rokta ), 2 Narasimha, 3 Nanda, 4 Siva^ 
dharma, 5 Durvasasokta, 6 Naradlya, 7 Kapila, 8 Manava, 
9 U^anaserita, 10 Brahmanda, 11 Varupa, 12 Kalika, 13 
Mahesvara, 14 Samba, 15 Saura, 16 Parasarokta, 17 
Marloa, 18 Bhargava. * 

V. ‘ Kurrm-p, ^ quoted in Hemadri^s Qiturvarga-cintamat?tf 
T, pp. 532-3— 

1 Adya ( Sanatkumarokta ), 2 Narasimba, 3 Nanda ( v. 1# 
‘ naradarn * for ‘ nandam ^ ), 4 Sivadharma, 5 Durvasasokta, 
6 Naradokta, 7 Kapila, 8 Manava, 9 Usanaserita, 10 Bra- 
hmanda, 11 Varuna, 12 Kalika, 13 Mahesvara, 14 Samba, 
15 Saura, 16 Parasarokta, 17-18 Bhagavata-dvaya. ® 

VI. ‘ Kurma^p. * quoted in Hemadri^s Ca'urvarg^-cintdrnarii^ 
II, 1. p. 21- 

1 Adya ( Sanatkumarokta), 3 Narasimha, 3 Nanda, 4 Siva- 
dharma ( V. 1. * nandtkekvara^yugmavfi * ), 5. Durvasasokta, 


> kaurme mahapurSpe— 

aDy3r,y upapurapSni munibhih kathitani tu i 
astSda^a purSpSni srutvS samksepato dvij^h ii 
^rutvS kathitJiiiity anvayah I t5ni ca tatraiva — 

adyarn sanatkumSroktaiii DSrasimharp tatah param i 
tftiyarn nandam uddijjtarp kumarepa tu bhasitam ii 
oaturtbaip Sivadbarmakbyarp saksaa-Dandl^a-bbasitarii i 
durvasasoktara ascaryarp naradiyam atah param n 
kapilam manavam oaiva tathaivosanaserltam i 
brahmap^aip varupaip caiva kalikShvayam eva ca ii 
mahe^varaip tatbfi sSmbaip sauraqi sarvartha-aaipcayarp i 
parS^aroktam apararp mErlcaTp bbSrgavabvayaip ii 

( Viramitrodaya, ParibbSsS-prakS^a, pp. 13-14 ). 

2 * kdrma-purape— 

anyany upapurSpSci munibhih kathitani tu i 
adyaip sanatkumaroktam narasiipbam atah paraip ii 
trtlyarp nandam ( v. 1. nEradam) uddistaip kumBrepa tu bbBsitaip i 
caturthaip sivadbarmakbyaip sBksan-nandi^a-bhasitaip ii 
durvBsasoktam B^oaryarp nBradoktam atah paratn i 
klpilaip mBnavatp oaiva tathaivo^anaBeritaip ii 
brahmapdam vErupaip oBtha kBlikBbvayaip eva oa i 
mBhesvaraip tathB sBmbaip sauraip sarvBrtha-saipoayaip ii 
parE^ftroktaip pravararp tathB bbBgavataip dvayaip ii’ 

( Paturvarga-^cintUmani, I, pp, 532-3 ) 
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6 Naradokta, 7 Kapila, 8 Manava, ( v. 1, rmricam ) 9 Usa- 
naserita, 10 Brahmanda, 11 Varuna, 12 Kalika, 13 Mahe- 
svara, 14 Samba, 15 Saura, 16 Parasarokta, 17-18 Bha- 
gavata-dvaya. ’ 

VII. ‘ Kurina ‘P. ’ quoted in the ^abda-J<xilpadruma (under 
upapurSna * ) — 

1 Adya ( Sanatkumarokta ), 2 Narasiinha, 3 Vayavlya, 4 
Sivadharma, 5 Durvasasokta, 6 Naradlya, 7 Nandikesvara- 
yugma, 8 Usanaserita, 9 Kapila, 10 Varupa, 11 S3.inba, 
12 Kalika, 13 Maliesvara, 14 Padma, 15 Daiva, 16 Parasa* 
rokta, 17 Marloa, 18 Bhaskara. ® 

VIII, Saura-samhita of the Skanda-puraria— 

1 Adya (Sanatkumarokta), 2 Narasiinha, 3 Skanda, 4 Siva* 
dharma, 5 Durvasa-samprokta, 6 Naradlya, 7 Kapila, 8 
Manava. 9 Usanaserita, 10 Brahmanda, 11 Varuna, 12 
Kall-purana, ( also called Kalakantha), 13 Vasistha-lihga 
(also called Mahes vara ), 14 Samba-purana ( also called 


* ‘ kUrma-puraue— 

anySny upapuranSni munibhih katbitSni tu i 

fidyarp sanatkumaroktaip nSrasiniham atah paraqi n 

iftlyani nSodaui uddistaqi kumSrepa tu bbSsitaip i 

oaturthaip sivadharmakbyaqi ( v. 1. nandikesvara-yugmam oa ) 

sSksSn- nandisa-bbasitaip ii 
durvasasoktam Smeary aqi oaradoktam atah param i 
kapilaip maiiavai]i ( v. 1. maricaip ) caiva tatbaivosanasoritam ii 
brabmancjaiii varupaip caiva kalikabvayaro eva ca i 
mShesvaraip tatba sSmbaip aauram sarv^rtba-saipoayaip ! 
parS^aroktaip pratbamapi tatbS bbSgavata-dvayam ii * 

( Caiurvarga-cintamani, IT, i, p, 21 ) 

* * adyapi sanatkuraaroktaip nSrasirpbara atah paraip i 
irtlyapi vayavTyaip oa kuraarepfinubbSsitaip ii 
caturtbaip sivadbarmakbyani sSk§5n>Dandi^a<^bhafitapi i 
durvSsasoktam Bsoaryaip nSradiyam ataii parapi ii 
nandike^vara-yugmaip ca tatbaivo^anseritaip i 
kSpilaip varupapi ^fimbaip kSUkahvayain eva ca ii 
mShe^varam tatbS pSdmaip daivaip sarvSrtba-sBdbikaip i 
parSi^aroktam aparapi marlcan^ bhSskarBhvayaip ii * 

( Sahda-kalpadruma^ under ‘ upapurdpa * ). 

In the above verses, which agree almost literally with the verses of the 
* KUrma-pur'^na ’ quoted in the Vahgavasi tditon of tbe Malamdsa-tattva (pp. 
264-5 ) of Raghunandana, the number of the Upapuraqas is practically nine- 
teeh. If the two liandikehvaras are taken to form one UpapurSqa, then, of 
oourse, the number becomes eighteen. 
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Susuksma ), 15 Saura-purSna ( also called Savitra ), 16 
Parasarya, 17 Marica, 18 Bhargava. * 

IX. Skanda-p. V, iii { Reva-klianda ), 1, 46-52 — 

1 Saura (also called Sanatkumara ), 2 Narasimha, 3 Sau- 
keya, 4 Barhaspatya, 5 Daurvasasa, 6 N^radokta, 7 
Kapila, 8 Manava, 9 Usanaserita, 10 Bralimapda, 11 Var- 
una, 12 Kalika, 13 Mahesvara, 14 Samba, 15 Saura, 16 
Parasara, 17 Bhagavata, 18 Kaurma. ^ 

X. Reva-mahatmya which, though much the same as the 
Reva-khanda of the Skanda-j)., claims to be a part of the Vayu-p, 

1 Saura ( also called Sanatkumara), 2 Narasimha, 3 Nanda- 
purana, 4 Sivadharma, 5 Daurvasasa, 6 Naradokta, 7 
Kapila, 8 Manava, 9 Usanaserita, 10 Brahmapcja, 

1 • Sdyaip sanatkumaroktam narasiiphaip tatah parapi i 

trtlyani skEndam uddistam kunaSrena tu bhasitam n 
caturtharp sivadbarmakbyapi purapain nandineritam i 
tato durvasa-sarpproktaip uiradlyarp tatah pararn ii 
kSpilarp manavani caiva tatbaivosanaseritaip i 
brabmSpdaip ca tatah pupyaip vSrupSkbyaip tatah paran^ il 
tatah kallpuranSkbyarp kSlakaptbaip ca n5matah i 
tato vSsi^tha-lingakbyaip nSmnS mahesvaraip tviti ii 
tatah sSrabapurapakby am susuksmam iti ceritapi i 
tatah saurapuranakbyarn sSvitram iti oeritam ii 
parSsaryam oa rnSricaiii bbBrgavaiii muni-pumgavah ii ’ 

Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, VF, p. 1282. 
* ‘idat]i brabmapurapasya sulabbaip sauram uttamam i 

aaipbita-dvaya-sajpyuktarp punyam siva-katbS^rayaip ii 
5dya saDatkumSroktS dvitlya gGrya-bbSsitS i 
sanatkurDara-nSmnS bi tad vikbyStarp mab5muna ii 
dvitiyarp nSrasiipbaip oa purapo p3dma-saTpjflite i 
saukeyam bi tptiyaip tu purSne vaispave mataip ii 
barbaspatyarp caturtbapi oa vSyavyarp saipmataip sad^ t 
daurvasasapi padoamaTn oa smrtaip bbSgavate sadS ii 
bbavisye naradoktapi oa sGribbih katbitaip purG ii 
kSpilaip mSnayarp oaiva tatbaivosaDaseritarp ii 
brabmSp4£^n^ v^rupatp cStba kSlikShvayapi eva oa i 
mSbe^vararp tatbS sSmbarp saurarp sarvSrtha-sarpoayaip II 
pSrSsaraip bbSgayatapi kaurmaip oSs^Sda^aip kramSt ii 

( Skanda-p. V, iii, 1, 46-52 ). 
In the VahgavGsI edition of the iSkanda^p^ there is no variation in readings. 
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11 VSru^a, 12 KalikS, 13 Mahesvara, 14 Samba, 15 Saura, 
16 Parasara, 17 Bhagavata, 18 Kaurma. ' 

XL Slcanda~p. VII ( Prabbasa-khanda ), 1, 2, 11-15 — 

1 Adya ( Sanatkumarokta ), 2Narasiniba, 3 Skanda (v. 1, 

‘ nandam ’ both in the VahgavasI and Vehkatesvara Press 
editions of the Slcanda-j). ) 4 Sivadharma, 5 Durvasasokta, 
6 Naradokta, 7 Kapila, 8 Manava, 9 Usanaserita, 10 Bra- 
hmanda, 11 Varuna, 12 Kalika, 13 Mahesvara, 14 Samba, 
15 Saura, 16 ParSsarokta, 1.7 Marlca, 18 Bhargava, ® 

XII. Siva-mShatmya-khanda of the Suta-saiphitS of the 
Skanda-p . — 

1 Adya ( sanatkumarena proktam ), 2 Narasimha, 3 N&nda, 
4 Sivadharma, 5 Daurvasa, 6 Naradlya, 7 Kapila, 8 Man^ 
ava, 9 Usanaserita, 10 Brahmanda, 11 Varuna, 12 Kall- 
purana, 13 Vasistha-lihga ( also called Mahesvara ), 

I ‘idatp brahmapura^asya khilarp sauram anuttamatri 1 

san^bita-dvaya-saipyuktaiTi punyam siva-kathasrayani li 
adyS sanatkumarokta dvitlyS surya-bhasita i 
sanatkumara-namna’pi tad vikhyatam raahSmune ii 
dvitlyarp nSrasiniham oa purano padma-san.ijnite I 
nandapurSpai]! ca tathS tptlyam vaisnave matam ii 
caturtharii sivadharmakhyarn purSi^ie vilyu-samjnite i 
daurvasasani panoamaiii oa smrtam bhagavate sada ii 
bhavisye n5radoktam ca sTiribhih kath[itaiiij pura i 
kapilaip manavam caiva tathaivosanaseritam ii 
brahmandani varunam c5tha kaiikSbvayara eva oa i 
mahesvaran .1 tatha sSmbam sauram sarvartha-samcayani ii 
parasaran'i bhagavataip kaurma(rii) castadasaip kramat ii ’ 

Aufreoht, Bodleian Caiojioguet p. 65. 

* ‘ Sdyan^ sanatkum5roktan^ narasii]ibam atah param i 

irt'jyam skancjam ( v* 1. * nandam ’ both in the VahgavSsI and 
Vehkat, Press editions ) uddistaip kumarepanubhasitaiii ii 
caturthan^ sivadharmakhyarn saksan nandlsa-bh3sitai]i i 
durvasasoktam asoaryani naradoktam atah parani ii 
kapilarp rnSnavan^ oaiva tatbaivosanaseritai)! i 
brahmapcjan^ varupain cany at kalikahvayam eva oa ii 
mShesvaraip tatha sambani sauraip Sarvartha-saipoayaip i 
parS^aroktaip paramaip rnSricani bhargavahvayaip ii 

etSny upapuriQ^ni katbit3ni dvijottaroSh ii * 

( Bkanda-p, VII, i, 2, 11-15 )# 

tn the VahgavSsI edition of th*) SkandcL-^pe there is no variation in readings. 
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14 Sfimba-purana, 15 Saura, 16 PSrSfeara, 17 Marica, 
18 Bliargava, ^ 

Xlir. Oaruda-p. 1,223, 17-20- 

1 Adya ( Sanatkumarokta ), 2 Narasimha, 3 Skanda, 4 Siva* 
dharma, 5 Durvaeasokta, 6 Naradokta, 7 KSpila, 8 
Vamana, 9 Uaanaserita, 10 Brahmanda, 11 Varuna, 12 
Kalika, 13 Mahesvara 14 Samba, [15 Saura], 16 Parasa- 
rokta, 17 Marica, 18 Bhargava. ^ 

XIV, De^i-bhagavata I, 3, 13-16 : — 

1 Saualkumara, 2 Narasiqiha, 3 Naradlya, 4 Siva, 5 Dau- 
rvasasa, 6 Kapila, 7 Manava, 8 Ausanasa, 9 Varuna, 10 
Kalika, 11 Samba, 12 Nandi-krfca, 13 Saura, 14 Parasara- 
prokta, 15 Aditya 16 Mahesvara, 17 Bhagavata, 18 
Vasistha,^ 

* * adyai^x sanatkumareija pruktam vedavidam vafSh 1 

dvitiyarii nSrasirjihakhyani trtiyaip nandam eva oa 11 
oaturthani sivadliarmakhyam daurvasam pancaraaip viduh 1 
gastharp tu nSradlyakbyarii kSpilaip saptaraam viduh ii 
astamarp manayaip proktain tatas oosanaseritaip 1 
tato brahmSpda-aanijnarii tu vSrupSkbyaip tatah pararp 11 
tatab kalipurapakbyaip visistam muDi-puipgavah 1 
tato vasistba-lingakbyaip proktam mabesvaram param 11 
tatah sambapurapakhyapi tatah sauraip mabadbbutapi 1 
parasaraip tatah proktani xnarlcakbyaip tatah pararp 11 
bhSrgavakhyarp tatah proktarp sarva-dharraartba-sSdhakaip i • 

EggeliDg, Jnd, Off, Cat,, VI, p. 1378. 

* * fidyam sanatkaaiaroktarn narasirpham athaparaip 11 

tptlyaip skfindam uddis^ni kumarepa tu bbSsitarp 1 
caturthapi sivadharmakbyaip sy5n nandlsa'-bh5sitaip ii 
durvSsasoktam Sscaryarp nSradoktara atah parapv 1 
kSpilapi vSinanaip caiva tathaivosanaseritaip 11 
brahm5p(}aip vSrupaip oStha kSlikahvayam eva ca 11 
mBhe^varaip tatbS 6ambam evapi sarvartha-sapioayaip 1 
parasaroktam apararp maricaip bhargavabvayaip n * 

( Qaruda-p, I, 223, 17-20 = ,Uvananda’s edition 215, 17-20 = 
Vanga. ed. 227, 17-20 ; no v. 1. )• 

Hote that with the reading *eva7n sarvartha-sarncayam ' ( in the seventh line) 
the number of the Upapurapas becomes seventeen and not eighteen. Bo, we 
should read * aauram sarvUrtha-aamcayam ' for ‘ evam aarvUrtha-aamcayam* 
For the reading ‘ aaurarji aarvartha-samcayam * of fn. 2 on p, 40 oontd* on p. 41, 
fn, 1 and fn> 2 on p. 42, fn. 1 on p. 43, fo. 2 on p. 44, and fn. 1 and fn. 2 on p. 45. 

I * sanatkumEraip prathamaip narasiiphaip tata);i paraxp t) 

. nSradlyaip 4ivaip oaiva daurvasaiam anuttamaip 1 
kSpilaip mSnavatp caiva tatha oau^anasaip sm^taiiv it 
( continued on next page ) 
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XV. Brhaddharma-p. 25, 23-26. 

i Adipur&pa, 2 Aditya, 3 Brhann&radlya, 4 Naradlya, 5 Nan- 
dikesvarapurana, 6 Brhannandlsvara, 7 Samba, 8 Kriya- 
yogasara, 9 Kalika, 10 Dharmapurana, 11 Visnudharmot* 
tara, 12 Sivadhartna, 13 Visnudharina, 14 Vamana, 15 
Varuna, 16 Narasimha, 17 Bhargava, 18 Brhaddbarma. ’ 

XVI. Paraiara-upapurUfta - — 

1 Adya ( Sanatkumarokta ) 2, Narasimha, 3 Nanda, 4 Siva- 
dharma, 5 Daurvasa, 6 Naradlya, 7 Kapila, 8 Manava, 
9 Usanaserita, 10 Brahmanda, 11 Varuna, 12 KallpurSna, 
13 Vasistha lainga, 14 Samba, 15 Saura, 16 FarSsara, 
17 Marlca, 18 Bhargava. ® 

XVII. ‘ Brahinamivarta-p. ’ quoted in the Viramifrodaya, 
ParibhaaS-prakasa, p. 14 — 

1 Sanatkumara ( Adya \ 2 Naradlya, 3 Narasimha, 4 l§aiva> 
dharma, 5 Dnurvasa, 6 Kapileya, 7 Mfinava, 8 Saukra, 

( continued from the previous page ) 
vSru^iaip kSlikakhyam oa sambaip nandi-krtam subhaTp i 
sauram parasara-prokfcara Sdityarp cStivisfcarani ii 
mShesvaram bhagavatam vEsis^haip ca savistararp i 
etSay upapuranSni kathiiani mahstmabhih ii ’ 

( Devl-bhagavata I, 3, 13-16 ), 

^ adSv adipurSnain syad 3dity5khyam dvitiyakam i 
tato byhannaradlyaip naradiyam tatah param u 
nandikesapurSnam ca brhannandisvarain tathS i 
sSmbam kriySyogasaram kSlikSbvayam eva ca ii 
tato dharmapuraiiam ca visnudharmottaram tatha \ 

4ivadharmarii visnudharmam vSmanam varunam tathS ii 
n3rasiiphani bhSrgavam ca byhaddharmam tatbottamapi i 
etany upapurSnani sakhyav aspdasaiva tu ii 

( Brhaddharm(i~p» 25, 23-26). 

8 * Sdyaip sanatkumaroktam narasimham tatah paraip i 

nBndSkhyam sivadharmSkbyam daurvasaip naradiyakaip ii 
kSpilaip mSnavam oaiva tathS oo^anaseritam i 
brabmSydarii vSrunain kSUpurSiiSkbyam tatbaiva ca ii 
vSsisJba'p laihga-sanijnarji oa sSmbani sauram tatbaiva ca i 
par5^ara~samakbyan^ ca maricam bbargvabvayaip ii ^ 

Eggeling, Ind, Off, Cat., VI. P. 1230. 
See also Haraprasad Shastri, A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss.^ 
A.SB, Vol. V ( PurSna Mss ), p. 762 (v. 1. * tathaivosanaseritarji * for * tathU 
cohanaseritarp' in line 3, and * vUsi^thnlaihga-samjflam ’ for ‘ vasistham lai- 
iiga-saTpjfiarp ’ in line 6 ). 
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9 Varuna, 10 Brahmanda, 11 KallpurSna, 12 VSsistha* 
lainga, 13 Mahesa, 14 Samba, 15 Saura, 16 Parasarya, 17 
Mirlca, 18 Bbargava. ' 

XVIII. Verses ( on the Upapuranas ) quoted anonymously in 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl’s Prasthana-bheda, p. 10 — 

1 Adya {sanatkuniaTev>a proktum ), 2 Narasiipha, i Nanda, 4 
Sivadharma, 5 Daurvasa, 6 Naradlya, 7 Kapila. 8 
Manava, 9 Usanaserita, 10 Brahmanda, 11 Varuna, 12 
Kallpurana, 13 Vasistha-laihga ( also called Mahesvara), 
14 SambapurSna, 15 Saura, 16 ParSsara, 1 ? Marlca, 18 
Bhargava. ® 

I * brahmavaivarte^pi — 

Sdyaiii sanatkumaram ca nSradiyarn dvitiyakam i 
trklyarp narasimhakhyam saivadharmarn caturthakam ii 
dauTvaaarp pancamam sasthaip kapileyam atah param i 
aaptamaip manavam proktam saukram astamam eva oa ii 
vSrunam navamam prahur brahmandam dasaraan: sniftarp i 
killipurSpain oa tata ekSdasamam ucyate ii 
vasistha-laingarp dvada^amanp mahesarii ca trayoda^arp i 
sSmbaip caturdasairi proktam sauram paficadasarp smrtarp ii 
parasaryarp soda^amarp maricam ca tatah paraip i 
astadasaT]! bhargavakhyaip sarva-dharraa-pravartakaTp ii 
etSny upapuran3ni sarvavedamayaDi oa n ^ 

( Viramitrodaya, Puribbasa-prakasa, p. 14 ). 

* adyarp sanatkumarena proktam vedavidam varah i 

dvitiyam Darasiiphakhyam trtiyam nandarn eva ca ii 
caturtharp sivadharmakhyam daurvasam pancaraani viduh i 
sastaip tu naradlyakhyam kapilam saptaraaip viduh ii 
as^amai]! manavaip proktapi tata^ cosaDaseritaip i 
tato brahmanda-sanijfiapT tu varupakhyan'^ tatah paraip ii 
tatah kallpuranakhyaip vasisthaip rauDipurpgavah i 
tato vasistha-laingakhyarn proktaip mShesvararn param ii 
tatah sambapura^akhyam tatah saurapi mahadbhutarp i 
parasaraip tatah proktaip marlcakbyani tatah pararp ii 
bhSrgrvakhyaip tatah proktaip sarvadharmarthasSdhakarp ii ’ 

( Prasthana-bheda^ p. 10 ). 
In line 7, the reading * vasi^tham * mutt be substituted by * vikitjtam^ * other- 
wise the number of the Upapurapas becomes nineteen. This latter reading 
is supported by the Sivamahstmyakhapda ( of the Sata-saiphit5 of the 8ka^ 
nda-p,) whose verses on the titles of the eighteen UpapurSpas agree with 
those quoted in the Prasthana bheda. 
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A glance over the above lists will show how greatly diver- 
gent the lists sometimes are. Though, as will be shown after- 
wards, the same Upapurana is in some cases mentioned in differ- 
ent lists under different titles, the above lists supply us with the 
titles of many more Upapuranas than eighteen. 

Besides Hie Upapuranas mentioned in these lists there were 
many more, of which some are available in printed forms, some 
still exist in manuscripts, some are known only from references 
and quotations, ’ and some have been lost altogether without 
leaving any trace of their existence. Inspite of the serious losses 
which have been brought upon the Upapurana literature by the 
progress of time and the consequent changes of ideas, manners 
and customs, the Upapuranie works are still rich in number and 
contents. 

Though it must be admitted that in this extensive UpapurSna 
literature there are works which are of comparatively late dates, 
it is by no means wise to suppose that the whole literature can 
scarcely lay claim to an early beginning. The verses of the 
Kurmi-p. which contain the list of ‘ eighteen Upapuranas, ' are 
found quoted in Raghanaudana’s Smrti-taUva (I, pp. 792-3 ), 
Mitra Misra^s VlramitroJayd { Paribhasa-prakasa, pp. 13-15 ), and 
Hemadri’s CiiUirvarga-rintwihtnl ( I, pp. 532-3 and II, i, p, 21 ). 
The titles, as occurring in this list, are also given as from the 
‘ Kurnia-p. ^ In the NUyacxmt-pradipd ( p. 19 ) of Narasimha Vaj* 
apeyin. A list very similar to that of the Kurma-p, is found in 
the Saura-sainhita of the Shinda-p. ^ in Skanda-p. VII, i, 2, 
11-15, in the Siva-mahatmya-khanda of the Suta-samhita ( of 
the 6kanda-p . ), all the four Khandas of which have baen com- 
mented on by Madhavacarya, in the Parcisaropapurana,^ and in 

1 From an ©lamination of a large number of v»*orks, especially of the 
Sanskrit literature, I have been able to collect the names of about one hundred 
UpapurSnas including those mentioned in the above lists. Questions rela- 
ting to the identihea tion, date and contents of these UpapurSnas will be 
dealt with as fully as possible in their respective cases. 

8 Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat.^ VI, p. 1383. 

S Eggeling, op. cit , VI, p. 1230. 11. P. Shastri, A Descriptive Cat, of 
Sans. Mss., ASB, V, p. 762 ( No. 4097). 

7 I Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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the Oaruda-p^ (1,223, 17-20 In his Dannsagara Ballftlasena 
refers to the lists of Upapurar.as occurring in the Karma and the 
Adi-purarTi(u ^ These and similar other evidences, which can be 
adduced from different sources, are perhaps sufficient to show 
that the date of the formation of the group of ‘ eighteen ' Upa- 
puranas as found in the Kurma-p, should be placed not later 
than 850 A. D. The upper limit of this date seems to be supplied 
by Matsija-p, 53, which, by its mention of only those four Upa- 
puranas, viz. JSlarasimha, Kandi, Samba, and Aditya, which were 
well established in society, ^ betrays its knowledge of a few 
more Upapuranas and at the same time its ignorance of any 
group of ‘ eighteen. ^ The probable date of Mntsya-p. 53 being 
550-650 A. D. and the verses ( 60-64 ), in which these four Upa^ 
puranas have been mentioned, appearing to be spurious, ^ the 
date of forming the group should be placed approximately be- 
tween 650 and 800 A. D. 

> The extant Oarxida-p. should be dated between 850 and 1000 A. D. and 
most probably in the tenth century. See my article on the Qaruda-p, in the 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute^ Vol. XIX, 1938, 
pp. 69-75. 

^ Cf. * tatha kUrmapur5nadipurai;ayoh i 

uktany upapurS^Sni vyakta-d5na- vidhini ca ii ^ 

DUnasagara ( India OfiBce Ms. No. 710 ), fol, 2^ 

2 Cf. * upabhedSn pravaksyauai loke ye sampratisthitSh ’ -'Matsga-p. 

53 60a. 

* Verses 60-64 of Matsya-p, 53, which give the titles and contents of the 
UpapurS^as, appear to be spurious for the following reasons : — 

( i ) Nothing is said about the gift of any of the UpapurSpas though the 
chapter is on dana~dharma ; 

( ii ) there is no mention of the UpapurSpas in verses other than those 
mentioned above ; 

( iil ) though in the verses following verse 64 the classification and con- 
tents of the PurStnns and the titles and extents of the epics are given, there is 
not even a single word on the Upapurilnas. 

These verses are, however, not very late additions ; for Narasiniha VSja- 
peyin, who quotes all these verses except 60a in his NityUcUra^pradlpa, 
refers to Laksmldhara*s explanation cf verse 64 ( a^tSda^abhyas tu ppthak 
purSnaip etc. ) as meaning the KnlikH-purUna etc. ( see RityUcUra-pradlpa^ 
p. 18 ), and HemSdri quotes verses 60b-62 and 63c-64 in his Caturvarga- 
cintUmani II, i, pp. 21-22. 

The omission of these verses by AparSrka who quotes verses 3-4, 11-20, 
22-25a and 2Sb-57a in his oomraentary on the Ydjflavalkya^smrti^ by Ballilla- 
( continued cn next page ) 
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This approximate date of the grouping must not be taken to 
be the date of composition of the individual works forming the 
group* because all the eighteen Upapuranas, which do not belong 
to the same sect, could not have been written at the same time. 
The mention of the Namsimhd^ Nandi, Samba and Aditya in 
Matsya-p. 53 shows that there were Upapuranas which were 
written much earlier than the date of formation of the group ; 
and such formation could be possible only when, in course of 
time, the Upapuranas written attained the number of eighteen. 
So the age of the Upapuranas should begin approximately from 
the Gupta period. ' Orthodox opinion is sometimes in favour of 
tracing the Upapuranas to a much earlier date. 

As to the origin of the Upapuranas the Kurmar-p., Siva-mahS- 
tmya-khanda ( of the Suta-sainhita of the Skanda-p. ) and Para’ 
sara-upapurana record a tradition that the sages proclaimed the 
Upapuranas after listening to the eighteen Puranas from Vyfisa.^ 

( continued from the previous page ) 

fiena who quotes verses 3-4 and 11-57 in his DUnasagara, by Can()esvara who 
has a few verses in his Krtya-ratnakara, and by GovindSnanda who has a 
few lines in his DanakriyU-kaumiidl, should not be taken in favour of a very 
late date. These authors, who drew upon Matsya~p, 53 in connection with 
donation, had nothing to do with verses 60-64 in which there is no mention 
of donation. 

* That this presumption is not totally baseless, we shall see when we 
analyse the UpapurSnas individually. 

^ For instance, in connection with the Upapuranas Mitra Misra says In 
bis Viramitrodaya ( Paribbasa-prakasa, p. 15 ) : 

* etSny upapurSnani purSnebhya eva nirgatSniti 
ySjnavalkyena purSnatvena saipgrhitSni ’ 
thus implying that the UpapurJinas were known to Ysjfiavalkya. 

« Cf. KUrma-v. I. 1, 16- 

anySuy upapurapani munibbili katbit^ni tu i 
as^Sda^a purSpSni srutvS saipksepato dvijS^i ii ; 

Biva“mahatmya~khan4a — 

a^tadasa purSnani srutva satyavati-sutat i 
anylny upapurtlnani muuibhih kathitanl tu ii 

( Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat,, VI, p. 1378 ) ; 

PatUkara-UpapuToya — 

evam h'jfiapitas tena sivena munaya\i pura i 
6rtitva satyavati -sHnoh puriipaip sakalaip muda ii 
anySny upspurSySni cakruh sSratarShi vai i 

(Kggeling, Op. cit., VI, p, 1230. 

Also H. P, Bhastri. A Descr. Cat. of Sans. Mss„ ASB, Vol. V, 
p. 762 ), 
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This tradition, which is accepted as true by the Nibandha-wri- 
ters and others, ^ assigns the Upapuranas to a date posterior to 
that of the Puranas and consequently to a position inferior to 
that of the latter. The Malsya-p. goes a step further when it 
calls the Upapuranas mere subsections ( iipabheda ) of the Puranas 
and propounds the theory that any Puranic work, which will be 
found to be diflferent from the eighteen Puranas, must be known 
to have originated from one or other of these Puranas.^ The great 
popularity of this theory is evidenced not only by its verbal repro- 
duction in some of the Puianic works themselves’^ but also by the 
references to, or reproduction of, the lines of the M(f!sy(t-]). made 
by the Nibandhakaras and others either in explaining the origin 
and nature of the different Upapuranas in accordance with this 
theory or in including, among the class of Upapuranas, those 
works of Puranic character which were not mentioned in the 
lists known to the respective writers, in order that these works 
might be regarded as equally authoritative. * The extant Saurcf-p. 

J The entire verse, 

* any any upapurSnSni inuiiibhih kathitaui tu i 
astada&a puranSni srutva saipksepato dvijali ii ‘ 
of the Kurvia-p. is quoted in Nityacara-pradipa^ p. li), Viraniilrodaija^ Pari* 
bhasS-prakasa, p. 13, and Caiurvar(ja--cintUmani I, p. 532 and II, i, p. 81 ; 
whereas only the first line is quoted by Raghunandana in his Svv ti-taltva 
I, p. 792 and by Jiva Gosvamin in his commentary ( named Krama-saipda* 
rbha ) on Bhagavata-p, XII, 7, 17-22, 

* Cf. Matsya-p. 53, 60a and 64— 

upabhedSn pravaksySmi loke ye sampratisthitah i 

astiidasabhyas tu prthak pur3narn yat pradieyate i 
vijanidhvaqi dvija-sresthas tad etebhyo vinirgatarp ii 

8 Cf.. for example, Skanda-p. VII, i, 2, 79b and 83 — 

iipabhedan pravaksyami loke ye samprati^thitah i 

astSdaBabhyas tu prthak puranam yac ca dpsyate ) 
vijanldhvaip dvija-srestbas tad etebhyo vinirgatam i! 

These lines agree remarkably with Matsya-p, 53, 60a and 64 quoted above. 

* The verse * astSdasabhyas tu pythak purSnaip * of the Matsya-p, ( 53, 
64 ) has been quoted in Jiva GosvSrain's commentary ( named Krama saip- 
darbba ) on Bhagavata-p, XIT, 7, 17-22* in Viramitrodaya^ ParibbSaS-pra* 
kS^a, p. 15, in JSityacara-pradnfa, p, 18, and in Caturvarga-cintamani I, p. 
593 and II, i, p. 22. It was also perhaps quoted by Lak^mldhara ( author of 

( continued on next page ) 
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also lends strong support to the above theory when it calls the 
UpapurSnas mere supplements ( khila ) to the principal Puranas 
and attaches itself in that capacity to the Brahma-p . ' 

Though from these evidences it is clear that the above theory 
is one of long standing and wide acceptance, an examination of 
the UpapurSnas themselves shows that these works do not often 
look upon this theory with the same respect as the principal Pur* 
anas or other works do. In a large number of cases the Upa- 
puranas are found to style themselves simply ‘ Puranas ’ and not 
‘ Upapuranas ’ and to try to pass on their own merits without 
caring to attach themselves to any of the principal PurSnas for 
the sake of authority. ^ In a few cases they even vie with the 


( conf imied from the pre>'ious /xoje ) 

the Krtya kalpataru), who, as known from the .N it yacara-pradum, explained 
the verse as referring to the KalikZi-j>, etc. ( of. astSdasabhyas tu prthak 
puraijaip yat tu drsyate i vijanidhvam muni-sresthas tad etebhyo vinirgatapni 
vinirgatain samudbhntain i yatha kalika-puranildhilti laksmidharah i-^Nityll- 
cUra-pradtpOf p. 18). On the basis of this verse Mitra Misra even goes so 
far as to say that as Yajnavalkya knew that the Upapuranas originated 
from the Puranas he made no separate mention of the former but included 
them among the latter ( cf. etaay upapuratuiiii puranebhya eva nirgataniti 
ySjfiavalkyena puranatvena samgrhitani. — Virajiiitrodaya, ParibhasS-prakSsa, 
p. 15 ). 

See also Madhusndaua Sarasvatl’s Prasthlina bhelni ( p. I ) which says : 
‘ atropapurananam api purane ’ ntarbhavah. ’ 

On the authority of this verse of the Mataya p. the Nity'ucard pradlpa 
( pp. 18-19 ) and the Vlramitrodoyd ( Paribhasa prakasa, p. 15 ) include the 
Kdlikn p,f Vdyu-npa puray a, Devi-p., Btiavisyottara, Nandikesvara-p., Adi-p, 
etc. among the Upapuranas. 

^ Cf. JSaura -}), 9 , I2b~13a — 

khilany upapuranani yani coktani sHribhili ! 
idain brahmapuranasya khilaip sauram anuttainaiu ii 
Cf. also Saura-p. 9, 5b. 

etac copapurapanam khilatval laksanaiu smrtain. 

All these three lines have been quoted in Caturvarga-cintdmmn 1, p. 532; 
whereas only the second line is found to occur in the Skanda p, ( V, iii, 1, 
46a, with V. 1. * sulabhaip sauram uttamaiu ’ for ‘khilain sauram auuttamain* ), 
the Reva-mahil-tmya ( Aufreoht, Bod Cat., p. 65 ), and the ‘ ^aiva-purTina ’ 
drawn upon in Jiva Go8v5min’s commentary Krama-san.idarbha on Bhaga- 
Data-p. XII, 7, 17-22. 

* For examples we may refer to the JS'arasimha-p., ^ Kalik'd-p»i 

etc. 
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principal Puranas by laying claim to their position. * It is to be 
notefl that the older of the extant Upapuranas do not give any 
list of Upapuranas nor do they seem to be familiar with their 
common title ‘Upapurana’ or with the theory of their origin 
which makes them mere suppelments to the principal Puranas, * 
This disagreement between the time-honoured theory and the 
actual practice of the Upapuranas, especially of the older ones, 
naturally raises doubts as to the amount of truth lying in this 
theory. So, in order to acquaint ourselves with the actual state 
of things and thus to explain successfully this contradiction bet- 
ween theory and practice, we shall have to investigate into the 
origin of the present Puranas and Upapuranas. 

In connection with my study on the present form and charac- 
ter of the principal Puranas I have said elsewhere how the 
Purina literature, which can be traced back to the Rgvedic 
period and was as sacred and important to the Vedic Aryans as 
the Vedas themselves, dealt with five subjects ^ in its earlier, if 
not in its original, character, and how, in course of time, its cha- 
racter was changed by the Smarta Brahman sectaries who took it 

1 For instance, in its VayavTya-samhitS (1,41) the 6'U’a-;). lays claim 
to the position of a principal PurSna saying that the fourth Furai^a is the 
&aiva which consists of 12 Saiphitas ; the Devi-bhogavata ( I, 3, 16) includes 
the Bhagavata-p, among the Upapuranas, obviously with a view to establish 
its own claim to the status of a Purilria ; the ‘ Kuliku p, ’ claims to be the 
real Bhagavata-p. probably because of its dealing with the exploits of 
Bhagavai! (see the verse of the ‘ KT\lih~i-p. ’ quoted in C atur oarga- ciniZimoni 
I, p. 531 ) ; and so on. 

* For instance, see l)evi~p.t Narasiniha- ]>. and lSaviha-p» 

2 I have dealt elaborately with the problems relating to the eighteen 
Puranas in my Studies in the FurUnic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs 
which has recently been published by the University of Dacca. See also 
B. C. Mazumdar’s article on the origin and character of the Purnija liter- 
ature in Sir Ashuiosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill, Orientalia— 
Part 2, pp. 9“30. 

* Viz, ( i ) Sarga ( creation ), ( ii ) Pratlsarga ( re-creation i. e. the 

periodical annihilation and renewal of the worlds including toe geography 
of the earth and the atmosphere as well as the distribution of different races 
on the surface of the earth ), ( iii ) Vatp^a ( genealogy of gods and sages ), 

( iv ) Manvantara (cosmic cycles or the Manu-periods of time, i. e those 
great periods each of which is reigned over by a Manu or primal ancestor 
of the human race )» and ( v ) Vaipsanuoarita ( the history of the royal 

dynastiea). 
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up for succegsfully propagating their own ideas among the people 
who were gradually losing respect for the Vedas and the Bra- 
hmanioal rules of life and conduct under the influence of the here* 
sies as well as of the popular systems of religion then prevailing 
in the country. But who among the Smarta Brahman sectaries 
first set their hands to the Puranas ? 

From a study of the historical records of ancient India as well 
as of the Mahabharata ^ and other early works of the Sanskrit liter- 
ature we understand that in the pre-Gupta days the most power- 
ful and popular systems of religion, except the heresies, were those 
of the Brahmas (i. e. Brahma-worshippers)* the Pancaratras 
and the PSsupatas. So it may be supposed that it was the Smarta 
adherents to these religious systems who first took up the PurSnas 
for establishing the Varnasraraadharma and the authority of the 
Vedas among the people and increased the number of the already 
existing Puranas by fresh additions of Pur^nic works often cha- 
racterised by the names of the sectarian deities or their chief 
forms. This supposition gains ground when we see from our 
examination and analysis of the contents of the extant Puranas 
that those portions of these works which are to be dated earlier 
than 500 A. D. exhibit prominently the influence of the Smarta 
Brahmas, Smarta Pancaratras and Smarta PSsupatas. ^ 

* In the Mahabharata the Pancaratras and the Pasupatas have been des- 
cribed. It makes no mention of the Bub^sects which arose in course of time 
from these two mother sects. 

* I shall deal with the Brahmil-sect in another place. 

^ See my articles on the different Puranas in Indian Historical Quarierlij 
Vol. XI, 1935. pp. 108-130 and pp. 265-286, Vol. XU, 1936, pp. 683 691. and 
Vol. XIV, 1938, pp 131-9; Annals of the Bhnndarkar Oriental Research Insti* 
tute, Vol. XVII. 1935, pp. 1-36, Vol. XVIIl, 1937, pp. 265-275 and 321-337. 
and Vol. XIX, 1938, pp. 69-79 ; Indian Culture, I. pp. 587-614, If, pp. 235-245, 
III, pp. 223-9 and pp. 477-487, and IV, pp. 73-95 and pp. 415-421; and Hew 
Indian Antiquary, I, pp. 522-8. 

* For Instance, the influence of Brahma as the supreme Brahma is promi- 

nent in Mdrkandeya-p, 45 (= chap. 48 in Bibl, lad. and «llv5nanda*s editions ) 
which is one of the earliest chapters of the extant Markaiideya ( see Pargiter, 
Mdrkanrfeya-purana, English translation, Introduction, p. xx, and Hazra in 
IHQ. XI, 1935, pp. 108-114);'the Srsti-khanda, which preserves in it the earli- 
est portions of the extant Padma-p., was originally written, or compiled, by the 
Brahma-worshippers ( see Hazra in Indian Culture, IV, pp. 85-90 ) ; the Vayu 
and the Brahm^nda are preeminently PSsupata ; the and the extant 

KUrma-p, in its earliest form are PiSfioaratra in character ; and so on* 
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The next most important and powerful group of sectaries to 
lay their hands to the Puranas were the Bhagavatas who rose to 
great prominence during the Gupta period. It was undoubtedly 
the Smarta adherents to the Bhagavata system who wrote the 
Bhagavata-p, 

Though it is next to impossible to say definitely when the 
Smarta adherents to the four systems mentioned above first 
began to use the Puranas for controlling the masses who had be- 
come seriously infiuenced by these ^ and othsr systems of reli< 
gion, and what the number of the prevalent Puranas was when 
these sectaries first set their hands to them, it can scarcely be 
denied that more Puranas than one had come into existence long 
before the beginning of the Christian era. By its mention of a 
‘ Bhavisyahpurana ' ^ the Apastamba-dharnutsutru shows that at 
the time of composition of this Sutra work the term Purana had 
become so thoroughly specialised as to have lost its proper mean- 
ing, and had become merely the designation of a particular class 
of books. It would have required the existence of a number of 
books called Puranas to produce that change, and manifestly they 
must have had their own special names to distinguish from one 
another, and so convert their common title PurSna into a class 
designation.^ ^ Hence it must be admitted that the number of 
PiirSnas had begun to be multiplied even before the time of 
Apastamba. An examination of the titles of the ‘ eighteen ^ 
PurSnas shows that this growth in their number must have been 
accelerated by the activities of the above mentioned sectaries; 
and when, in course of time, their number became ‘ eighteen V 
it was rigidly fixed. 

* For the original nature and early spread of these systems, see my 
article in IHQ, XV, 1939. pp. 403-431. 

* The term * Bhavisyat~pur5pa * is self-contradiofcing, because the word 
‘purana* originally means ‘ ancient and then, as a name in literature, it 
signifies not an ancient book but an ancient subject, Archaicn, 

2 Pargitor, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 50-51. 

* A.moDg the numerals used for summing up a multitude of concrete objects, 
a line of abstract ideas, a number of traditional texts, and the like, the num- 
eral ‘ eighteen * is often used in the Sanskrit, Buddhist and Jain literatures 
and has thus attained the position of a sacred number. 

For a detailed study on this numeral see O. Stein in Poona Orientalist, 
Vol. I. No. 3, pp. 1-37, 
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Here a question may be raised as to liow the eighteen Puranas, 
which were the mouthpieces of sectaries following different faiths, 
could be grouped together and regarded as equally important 
and authoritative by all of them and how they came to believe 
deeply in this group even at the sacrifice of their respective 
sectarian interests. As an answer we may refer to the spirit of 
religious amalgamation * as well as that of sectarian rivalry^ 
that went hand in hand in ancient India and is to be found 
in the Hindu society even at the present day. These spirits must 
have been incentives to the recasting of the same Parana some- 
times by different sects as well as to the interpolation of chapters 
on different deities in a particular Parana ; and in this way all 
the Puranas came to attain equal, or almost equal, importance in 
the eyes of the worshippers of Brahma, Visnu and Siva before 
the grouping had been made. 

The non-inclusion of the word ‘ upapurana ' in the Aniatakosa 
w'hich defines ‘ Parana ^ as * Panca-Iaksana, * and the mention of 
the titles of the ‘eighteen ’ ihiranas in the Visria-'p., Markandeya- 
etc- without any reference, direct or indirect, to any Upa- 
purSna, tend to show that the group of tie ‘ eighteen ' Puranas 
had been formed before the UpapurSnas came into existence. ^ 
After this grouping had been complete, there came into promi- 
ence many sub-systems which arose from the main systems of 
religion mentioned above either directly or by identifying the 
local deities with one or other of the prominent deities of the 
main systems. In addition to these, there were also other inde- 
pendent systems, viz., Saura, ^ Sakta etc. which began to hold the 
field and rival with the systems already established in the country. 
These sub-systems and independent systems also had their Smarta 

1 Cf., for example, the great iullueuce of the Sainkhya alid Vedanta 
systems as well as of the doctrine of Trimurti on the Purai^as. 

* See, for example, Fard/m-p., chaps. 70 and 71, Padma-p, (Srsti-kh. ), 
chap. 17, Linga’p. I, 107, 41 42 and so on. See also my articles on the diff- 
erent PurSnas as mentioned in footnote 3 on p. 55 above. 

S The present Puranas amply testify to both these spirits. 

^ The tradition recorded in the KUrma-p ^ Siva -mahatmya-kh. etc. also 
say that the UpapurSi^as were written by different sages after the eighteen 
PurSpas had been completed by Vyasa. ( See footnote 3 on p. 51 above )■ 

® Though Sun-worship is of very ancient origin, the Saura sect, with 
Persian elements in the cult of the Sun, became prominent in India much 
later. See Farquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India, pp. 151-3« 

8 i Annals, B, O. K. I. \ 
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adherents who interpolated chapters in the Puranas of the already 
established group, and, in some cases, wrote new and independent 
Puranic works styled ‘ Parana ' ' in order to propagate their own 
ideas. Thus with the progress of time the number of the Puranas 
was further increased with fresh additions. But as the followers 
of the famous group of the ‘ eighteen ' Puranas believed deeply 
that there could be no ‘ Parana ' beyond the famous' ‘ eighteen ' 
they were unwilling to assign these new Puranic works to a 
status equal to that of the famous Puranas. On the other hand, 
these new Puranic works had become too well known and popular 
to be ignored totally. So, they introduced verses into the Matsija- 
p, to the effect that any Puranic work, which would be 
found to be different from the established eighteen, would be 
known to have originated from the latter. Thus, I think, the ori- 
ginal position of the ‘ eighteen * Puranas and the rigidity of their 
number were maintained, and the Upapuranas also were given a 
position. 

The above mentioned theory propounded and introduced into 
the Matsya-p. by the staunch believers in the * eighteen ^ Puranas 
influenced not only the later Puranas but also the Upapuranas 
in some cases, and was the root cause of giving rise to the com- 
mon title * Upapuiana ^ ^ for the new Puranic works by calling 
them mere supplements ( upabheda ) of the famous eighteen. It 
is for this reason that these new Puranic works are grouped under 
the common title ‘ Upapurana ^ in some of the extant Puranas and 
Upapuranas and that in a few cases the new Puranic works are 
found to attach themselves as supplements to one or other of the 
eighteen Puranas ^ or to call themselves ‘ Upapuranas ’ inspite 
o( their independent character. * 

’ Note that Matsya-p, 515, 61 nientioos ‘ NandlpurUrui ’ ( and not 
• Nandi-upaplirana ’ ) though the latter is called an ‘ upabheda^ ' 

The Narasimha-p.f 8amha~p.^ Devl-p, etc. call themselves ‘Parana* and 
not ‘ Upapurana 

* The Bhbgavata-p, ( XJI, 7, 10 and 22) divides the Puranic works into 
two classes, ( i ) Alpa or Ksullaka and ( ii ) Mahat. But the passage, in 
which this classification occurs, is of a very late date. 

3 For instance, the Saura-p. calls itself a supplement to the ‘ Brahma-p.* 
both in the body of the work and the chapter-colophons. 

^ See, for instance, the Parai^ara-upapurayia described by Eggeling in 
bla Jnd. Off. Cat., VI. pp. 1229-fO. 
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As to the contents of the Upapurapas the Saura-p, says- “ A 
Parana has five characteristics, viz.,- creation, re-creation, gen- 
ealogy of gods and sages, Manu-periods of time, and history of 
the royal dynasties. These are the characteristics of the Puranas 
such as the Brahma etc. These, again, are known to be the cha- 
racteristics of the Upapurapas because of their supplementary 
character. ^ The Bhagavata and the Brahinavaivarfa-p. also ex- 
press the same opinion though from a different standpoint. Of these 
the former says ^ “ According to the Purapa-experts, a Parana 
must be furnished with ten characteristics, viz., sarga, visarga, 
vriti^ raksa^ aniara, vamsa, vamianucariia, samsthd, hetu and apairaya, 
and some, O Brahman, ascribe to it five characteristics by dis- 
tinguishing between ‘ great * and ‘ small ^ ® The latter, which 

is more direct and clear and seems to follow the former in its enu- 
meration, says that an Upapurapa is to have five characteristics, 
viz., creation, re-creation, genealogy of gods and sages, cosmic 

1 sargas ca pratisarga^ ca vamso manvantarani ca i 
varnsanuoaritam oaiva purSnam pafica-laksapain ii 
brahmadiDffm purSpanSm uktam etat tu laksapani i 
etac oopapurananam khilatvSl laksanam srartain i' 

Saurn-p. 9, 4-5. 

* sargo' syatha visargas ca vrttiraksantarSni ca i 

vam6o varnsanuoaritam samstha hetur apasrayah it 
dasabhir laksapair yuktam pur5naip tadvido viduh i 
kecit panca-vidham brahman mahad -alpa-vyavasthaya !i 
( The term farga, visarga, etc. have been defined in Bhugavatn-p. XII, 7, 
11-21 ). 

The second verse is explained by Sridhara Sv3min as : * dasabhir etair 

laksa^air arthair yuktam mahapurapam viduh i kecit panca-vidham i sargas 
ca pratisargas ca vamso manvantarani ca i varnsanuoaritam ceti puranam 
pafica-laksanam ii iti i raahat puranam alpam ceti vyavasthayii i yatra 
das5pi laksanani prthak prthan nirupyanto tan mahSpura^am i yatra tv 
anyesam paflcasv evantarbhavasya vivaksa tad alpam iti vyavasthayetyar- 
thah 1 ’ Visvanatha Cakravartin also explains this verse in the same way, 
and even with the same words, as Sridhara. According to these explanations 
the MahSpuranas muit deal with the ton subjects separately, whereas in the 
UpapurSnas the five topics ( creation, re-creation etc. ) must include the 
remaining five. 

As regards its own contents the Bhngavnta-p. ( II, 9, 43 ) says that it 
has ten characteristics which are enumerated, with explanation, as sarga, 
visarga^ sihanciy po^ana, uti, manvantara^ UanukathU, nirodha, mukti and 
Usraya ( Bhagavatn-p. II, 7, 1-7). That there is practically no difference 
between the two lists of the ten characteristics of a Pur3pa, is shown by 
Sridhara Svamin in his explanation of the verses * sargo * syatha visargas* 
ca * ( Bhdgavata--p. XII, 7, 9 ). 
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cycle, and history of the royal dynasties, whereas a MahapurSna 
is to have ten, viz., srsti^ visrsti, sthiti, palana, karma-vUsana^ vUrtU^ 
pralaya-mrrianay moksa-nirupava^ hari-klrtana and devarkittana. ^ 
Whatever the views as regards the contents of the UpapurSnas 
may be, an examination of the extant UpapurSnas shows that 
very few of them conform even approximately to the above views. 
Inspite of the great influence of the old tradition that a PurSna 
is to deal with five subjects, the Upapuranas, which are more 
exclusively adapted to suit the purposes of local cults and the 
religious needs of different sects than the Mahapuranas and 
which arose at a time when the genealogies began to be neglec- 
ted, ^ are never found to be serious about the genealogies of 
kings and sages. In those cases in which the Upapuranas in- 
clude such genealogies, the ancient kings, especially of the solar 
and lunar races, are the chief points of interest, probably because 
of their giving a stamp of antiquity to these works, and nothing 
is said about any of the dynast^'es of the Kali age. Even as re- 
gards those genealogies which have been included in the Upa- 
puranas, no care has been taken to preserve their correctness, but 
new myths and stories have been unscrupulously fabricated and 
attached to the important names in these genealogies. But in- 
spite of such defects the Upapuranas are of inestimable value from 
the point of view of the history of religion and culture, and on 
this head alone they deserve far more careful study than has 
hitherto been devoted to them. They not only afford us great 
insight into all phases and aspects of Hinduism'-its mythology, 
its idol-worship, its theism and pantheism, its love of God, its 
philosophy and superstitions, its festivals and ceremonies, and 
its ethics but also supply us with important information about 
the different branches of science and literature which were dev- 
eloped in ancient India and at the same time render us inestim- 
able help in reconstructing some of those monumental works of 

* Brahmavaivarta-p. IV, 131, 6-10. 

* An examination of the extant MahapurSnas shows that the custom of 
recording new dynastic history ceased with the early Guptas after whom 
no important dynasty or monarch of India has been mentioned or described 
in the Puranas. This proves that from the Gupta period the PurSpio tradi- 
tion took, in practice, a new trend which culminated in turning the Purfipas 
into so many books of myths and legends and Smrti topics with highly imper- 
fect, and sometimes forged, genealogical lists. 
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the Sanskrit literature which have been lost for ever. * In these 
respects the Upapuranas are sometimes more important than the 
Mahapuranas. The latter attained such an enviable and autho- 
ritative position from an early date that they were often worked 
upon by the different sectaries and, in some cases, bodily repla- 
ced by later works bearing the same titles as those of the earlier 
ones. ^ So, the text of the extant Mahapuranas which are the 
results of innumerable changes, modifications and interpolations 
made in different times and by different sects, is scarcely reliable 
and can be used only with great caution and careful discrimi- 
nation. But very different is the case with the Upapuranas 
which, probably on account of their secondary position, have 
been worked upon much less freely by the later redactors and 
interpolators and have thus been able to preserve, in a few cases, 
their older materials along with their distinctive sectarian cha- 
racter. It is for this reason that among the extant Upapuranas 
there are some which are much older than many of the extant 
Mahapuranas. ^ In those cases in which the Upapuranas have 
been subjected to modifications and interpolations or have been 
replaced by later works bearing the same titles as those of the 
works replaced, ^ the authors of these changes, modifications etc. 

1 In some cases the Puranas and the Upspurai)as contain summaries of 
ancient Sanskrit works such as the Bumayarui a^dthe M aha bha rata ^ and 
more often, incorporate chapters and verses from old and authoritative works, 
some of which are no longer extant. 

* For instance, we may refer to the present Brahma, Agni, and Garuda 
-p. See my articles on these Puranas in Tndian Culture If, pp, 235-245, 
Indian Historical Quarterly XII, pp. 683-691, and Annals of (he Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute XIX, pp- 69-75. See also my * Studies in the 
PurUnic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs. ' 

* 1 shall try to prove the truth of this statement when I shall deal with 
the question of chronology of the different Upapuranas. 

The Upapurai.ias are certainly not all ‘ later and inferior works ’ as F. E. 
Pargiter would make us believe. ( See Hastings * Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, Vol. X, p. 455 for Pargitep’s views regarding the Upapuranas ). 

* The old tradition recorded in the verse 

‘ kalenSgrahaoam drstvS purSnasya tato nrpa i 
vyasa-rlipam aham krfcva sanihafamh^yuge yuge ii ^ 
was as much applicable to the Upapuranas as to the MahapurSnas. It is for 
this reason that works or chapters on older rites and customs were replaced 
by new ones. 
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are very often persons belonging to those sects to which the re 
spective Upapuranas originally belonged. So, inspite of their 
modifications, interpolations or totally new forms, they are to be 
valued as the records of changes undergone in different ages by 
the respective sects to which these works originally belonged i 
and the hands of people belonging to more sects than one being 
scarcely laid to any one of them, their study is generally a little 
easier than that of the extant Mahapuranas. 

1 have already said that the UpapurSna literature consists of 
a large number of works, of which some are available in printed 
forms, some exist in manuscripts, some are known only from 
references and quotations, and some have perished altogether 
without leaving any trace of their existence. Of these works I 
shall first analyse those which have been printed and published. 
The Upapuranas still existing in manuscripts or known from re- 
ferences and quotations will be dealt with later on. 



ON THE PROBABLE DATE OP JAIMINI AND HIS 
SUTRAS 
BY 

Prof. G. V. DEVASTHALI, M.A. 

H. P. T. College, Nasik 

Jamini, the author of the M. S., shares the fate common to all, 
particularly the pre-classical, Sanskrit writers and we hardly 
know anything about him beyond his name and the traditional 
account of his death at the hand of an elephant. ' References 
to the name of Jaimini in ancient literature are, at best, only 
vague and indecisive. Thus we know of a Jaiminlya Saihhita 
and a Jaiminlya Brahraana belonging to the Sama-veda. We also 
find a Sraula as well as a Grhya Sutra ascribed to Jaimini. The 
Asvalayana and the Samkhayana Grhya Sutras, on the other hand, 
put the name of Jaimini in lists of doubtful authenticity. Thus 
the identity of this Jaimini with the author of the M. S. is 
extremely doubtful. 

Nor do we get any clear reference to our Jaimini in the Mbh. 
or in the Buddhist or Jain literature. While the Buddhistic and 
Jain literature observes strict silence about Jamini, the Mbh. 
refers to him only as an ancient sage and not as a philosopher, ® 
though, it must be remembered, ‘ it recognizes the existence of 
Mimarhsa. ^ Panini's acquaintance with Mlmaihsa becomes also 
pretty certain when we find him giving a special sutra to the 
explanation of forms like ‘ Mimamsante. ' ^ But strange as the 
name is ‘ it is ignored in Panini and the Maha-bhasya, which, 
however, knows of the Mlmamsakas, probably adherents of this 
school,*^ but more probably those of the Vedanta.^ Pat^jali, how- 
ever, does show acquaintance with the mlmaihsa term, parisaih- 
khya and its well-known example. ^ The same holds good in the 
case of the Kalpa Sutras. They do refer to the mimarhsa rules and 
doctrines* Thus the doctrine of Sruti being stronger than Smrti is 
given by Apastamba when he writes ‘ 

^ ^ which may very well be compared with M, S. I. 3. 3, The 
familiarity which the Kalpa Sutras show with mimarhsa is go 
great that no less a critic than Dr. Keith declares that ‘ they must 

' Pt IT. 34, * Hopkins, Great Kpio of India, p. 97. 

Astadhyfiyi III. 1. 6 . ■* Keith, KM., p. 5 u. 1. » Kano, p. 4, 

5 Pat., vol. I, p. 6. I Sp. D8., 1. 1, 4, ». 
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have been composed under its influence/ * But even there no de- 
finite reference is made to Jaimini, the author of the M. S. 

It is in the M. S. itself that we have anything like a clear 
and definite reference to Jaimini as a philosopher. Thus along 
with other authorities in the field, Jaimini is found to refer to 
himself in no fewer than five places. ‘ Jaimini^s views are cited 
in the B. S. at least ten times ( 1. 2 . 28 ; I. 2 . 31 ; 1. 3 . 31 ; III. 2.40 ; 
III. 4. 2 ; HI. 4. 18 ; HI. 4. 40 ; IV. 3. 12 ; IV. 4. 5 ; IV. 4.11) ; but 
only two of these viz. I. 3. 31 and III. 2 . 40. can find some parallel 
in the M, S. VI. 1 , 5 and II. 1 . 14. ^ All other clear references 
to Jaimini, as an authority on philosophy, are to be found in 
works belonging to a date only posterior to that of the B. Sutra. 

Comparison of the contents of the M. S. with those of the 
Sutras of other systems appears to show that the M. S. is, very 
probably, * the earliest of the six Darsanas preserved to us. ^ ^ It 
may not, indeed be one of the earliest products of the Sutra 
period,^ but it is not, at the same time, the latest of them all ; and 
is, almost beyond doubt, the earliest of all the extant works expo- 
unding the six Darsanas. “ The M. S. does not contain any allu' 
sion to the existence of a work dealing with the interpretation of 
the Upanisads^^ and is, therefore, anterior to the extant B. Sutra/ 
Taking into consideration all these circumstances. Dr. Keith 
concludes * that the M. S. does not date after 200 A. D; but that 
it is probably not much earlier, since otherwise it would have 
been natural to find in the Mbh. some reference to it and its 
author. ^ ^ Prof. Kane, however, refers to Yajnavalkya Smrti 
( I. 3 ) which mentions mimamsa as one of the fourteen Vidyas 
and concludes that ‘ the lowest limit to which the extant Purva* 
mimarhsasutras can be brought down is about 100 A. D ; the 
highest limit being about 300 B. C. ® Even here Prof. Kane is 
not as dogmatic as Dr. Keith and accepts the possibility of the 
date being pushed back a few centuries even beyond 300 B. C. ^ 
Now it is but well-known that Buddhism is one of the surest 
land-marks in the field of ancient Indian chronology and we 
speak of a work as being post-Buddhistic or pre-Buddhistic 
aocording as it makes or does not make a reference to Buddha 

Keith. KM., p. 3. 2 M. S. III. 1. 4 ; VI. 3. 4 : VIII. 3. 7 : IX. 2. 39 ; 

XII. 1.7. S Kane p. 4. ^ Keith. KM . p. 5. ^ Kane, p 4. 

op. cifc., p. 5. Keith, KM , p. 7. “ Kaue, p. 6. ^ op. cit,, p. 6. 
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and his religion. Applying this test to the M. S. we find that 
for want of any reference to Buddha and his doctrines therein, 
the work of Jaimini will have to be labelled as pre-Buddhistic. 
Both Dr. Keith and Prof. Kane have marked this absence of 
‘ any express reference to Buddhist dogma and philosophy ' ; 
but they draw no conclusion therefrom thinking possibly that no 
very definite conclusion can bo based on this omission on the 
part of Jaimini, since there was no compelling occasion for him 
to refer to Buddhism. This view, however, does not seem to be 
quite sound. On the contrary, one might legitimately argue 
that had Buddhism had any hold on the society in the days of 
Jaimini, he would certainly have tried his best to attack and 
demolish it. The mimamsa doctrine of Yajna and its reward 
requires the assumption of an abiding soul ; and had any sort 
of Ksanikatva-vada been already in the field successfully enga- 
ging the attention of the people is it possible that Jaimini would 
have done nothing to refute it and loosen its hold on the public 
mind while dealing with Dharma? Is there anything that is 
more deadly opposed to Karma-kanda than the ksanikatvavada 
preached by Lord Buddha ? Under these circumstances would 
it not be wrong to argue that Jaimini had no occasion to refer to 
Buddha and his doctrine ? The absence of any reference to 
Buddhistic doctrines would thus appear to be a clear proof of the 
M. S. belonging to a date prior to the rise of Buddhism in India. 

The truth of the above argument will be glaringly clear when 
we find even the Vrttikara-the earliest known exponent of the 
M. S.-could not help refuting some Buddhistic theory. * This 
only means that Buddhism had gained some ground at the time 
of the Vrttikara whereas Jaimini found it conspicuous by its 
absence or at any rate thoroughly negligible though present. 

This conclusion regarding a pre-Buddhistio date for the M. S. 
is again supported by the use of the word Buddha by Jaimini in 
M. S. I, 2. 33 ® where the term signifies not the founder of Bud- 
dhism, but simply ‘ one who know8\ Had Buddha, the founder 
of Buddhism, been well-known in his days, Jaimini would cer- 
tainly have avoided the term Buddha rather than use it in such 
a general sense thus showing himself absolutely unfamiliar with 
the famous Lord Buddha. It would thus appear more probable, 

1 For various views on this passage and further references vide Jha 
Commentaration Volume, p. 115 ff. 8 ‘ 

9 [ Annals B. 0. B. 1. ] 
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than not, that not only was Buddhism not already in the field at 
the time of Jaimini, but that even its founder had not as yet attain 
ned to the fame and glory that was destined to be his within a few 
years after Jaimini. The latest, date, therefore, that can plausibly 
be given to Jaimini and his work can at the most synchronize 
with the earlier years of the life of Lord Buddha-then known 
only as prince Siddhartha. 

The relation of Jaiminfs work with the Kalpa Sutras is 
another fact of great importance in connection with the question 
regarding the dale of the former. If we rely upon the interpreta- 
tions of Sabara-and there is no reason why we should not-the 
M. S. presupposes the existence of the Kalpa Sutras. In one 
adhikarana of four sutras Jaimini discusses the validity of the 
Kalpa Sutras and concludes that they are not intrinsically valid. * 
This adhikarana called the Kalpasutrasvatahpramanyadhikarana, 
has led some to argue that the M. S. of Jaimini must belong to a 
period posterior to that of the Kalpa Sutras. Such a conclusion, 
however, would not be wholly accurate. The adhikarana referred 
to above merely shows that Jaimini knew of some Kalpa Sutras ; 
but that does not mean that Jaimini flourished only after the Kalpa 
Sutra period j or that no Kalpa Sutra was composed after him. 
We have, indeed, good evidence to show that a good many of 
these Sutras betray the influence of the mimamsa and also an 
acquaintance with the arguments which are to be found in the 
M. S. of Jaimini. Apastamba, in particular, appears to show 
some familiarity with Jaimini and his work. Thus Apastamba 
in his Dharma Sutra 1. 1. 4. 8 seems to be acquainted with the 
doctrine of Jaimini regarding the relative importance of a 
positive Vedic text and usage. Apastamba I. 4. 12. 11 is almost 
an echo of M, S. IV. 1. 2. Apastamba also appears to show acq- 
uaintance with the work of Jaimini in II. 6. 14. IS which can 
very well be compared with the M. S. IV. 7, 30. It would thus 
appear that Jaimini^s work presupposes the existence of some 
Kalpa Sutras ; and that some of the Kalpa Sutras also, in their 
turn, presuppose the existence of the M. S. Paradoxical as the 
statement is, it can very well be explained by postulating for 
Jaimini’s work a date which would fall somewhere in the middle 
of the so-called sutra period, so that there would be nothing 


I M. S., L 3. 11-14, 
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unnatural if Jaimini shows acquaintance with the earlier Kalpa 
Sutras and at the same time is seen to influence those belonging 
to the later part of the sutra period. 

Now we come to a point which seems to me highly important 
particularly because it appears to have upto now escaped the 
notice of all eminent scholars who have toiled to fix the date of 
Jaimini. Pmean the relation of Jaimini with Yaska, the author 
of the Nirukta. * In Nirukta VIL 5ff, we have a very interest- 
ing discussion about the form of the deities invoked at sacrifices 
and in Mantras and various views are put forth viz. that they 
have an anthropomorphic aspect or that they have no such aspect 
and so on. This very subject is discussed in the Purvarnlmaihsa- 
sutra IX. 1. 6-10, where the authoritative conclusion seems to 
be that the deity in a sacrifice has no corporeal form.' ' Besides 
this there are two more places where both Yaska and Jaimini 
are dealing with one and the same topic.® A careful comparison 
of these passages is, indeed, at once interesting as well as instr- 
uctive, for it furnishes us with an altogether new piece of evid- 
ence which helps us a good deal in fixing the date of Jaimini, 

Thus Jaimini in M. S. II. 1. 1 appears to repeat the very idea 
which Yaska gives us in his Nirukta when he writes ‘ 

I \ And whereas Yaska shows as though he is referring 
to some authority while giving this definition, Jaimini appears 
to be self-relying. Thus we find the former introducing his 
definitions of Nama and Akhyata by the remark ‘this is gener- 
ally given as the definition of a noun and a verb. ' Jaimini on 
the other hand, merely defines a verb in the words 
which bear a very close resemblance to Yaska's ‘ ^ 

( Nir. I. 1 ). Again M. S. II. 1, 2-4 appear to be an echo of the 
words of Yaska when he writes ‘ 

I ^ Compare with these words of Yaska the following 
words of Jaimini, ffS # snfriT 

5TTmr%, sr^frit ^ ' ( M. S,, II. 

1. 2-4 ). 

Not even a casual reader can fail to notice the superiority of 
Yaska over Jaimini so far as expression is concerned. Yaska is 
decidedly more exact, more elegant and more impressive than 

1 Kane, p. 3. « Nir., I. 1 ; 1. 15 and 16 ; and M. S, II. 1. 1-4 ; I. 2. 31-53. 

^ ^ Nir. I. 1. 
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Jaimini, so much so that one is almost tempted to put down 
Jaimini as belonging to a date anterior to that of YSska. Though, 
however, such a conclusion shall be run down as being more 
hypothetical than real, for want of any strong and positive evid- 
ence corroborating it, yet the fact that there are striking resem- 
blances between Yaska and Jaimini cannot be negatived. And the 
only other possible C(3nclusion that it seems possible- to deduce 
therefrom is that both the authors are quite unfamiliar with each 
other and have drawn upon some common source. The conclu- 
sion that we are thus almost forced to accept is that Yaska and 
Jamini show no acquaintance with one another and are almost 
contemporaneous. Ihey could not have been separated from 
one another by several centuries as the present generally accept- 
ed theories regarding their dates require us to assume. 

Now let us turn to the other pair of passages where these 
authors discuss another topic in common. Both Yaska as well 
as Jaimini mightily refute the theory of the yajhikas according 
to which the Vedas are devoid of any sense whatever. Yaska 
devotes one whole section to the prima facie view which he ascri- 
bes to Kautsa and then gives his refutation in a separate section 
altogether. ^ Jaimini also gives no less than nine Sutras to give 
the refutation of the prima facie view and establish his Siddhanta. 
Comparing the statment of the purvapaksa as given by both 
these writers we find that five Sutras of Jaimini find an exact 
parallel in the Nirukta, of course, only so far as the sense is 
concerned.^ Two more are condensed into one by Yaska who 
writes ‘ ’ corresponding to Jaimini’s ‘ 3TR^Rr?T- 

i ' and ‘ I ' But the remaining two Sutras ^ 

from the work of Jaimini find no parallel in the Nirukta. Here 
once again the resemblances are so weighty that they cannot be 
lightly set aside. But despite the points of resemblance in gen- 
eral neither of the authors can be pronounced as being the 
borrower. And though in some cases Yaska appears to be more 
accurate, in one case at least Jaimini enters more into details 
than Yaska who has condensed two of Jaimini 's Sutras into one.* 
It is again interesting to note Yaska^s silence about two more 
arguments which Jaimini has put in the mouth of the Purva- 
paksin. According to Yaska the Purvapaksin is Kautsa, a pure 

' Nir., I. 15 and 16. ^ M. S., I. 2. 31-33 aod 35 aad 37. M. S., I. 

2. 34-35. * M. 8., I. 2. 37-39. 
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orthodox Yajflika. Yftksa himself also, not being a Mimamsaka, 
did not think it worth while to incorporate into his work the 
arguments which were important only for a Mlmarhsaka, 
Jaimini, however, being a Mimamsaka could not neglect these 
objections which if left unrefuted were sure to be directed against 
the prominent dogmas of the Mimamsakas. Thus Jaimini makes 
the Purvapaksin argue that Mantras have no significance ( i ) 
because there is no teaching of the meaning as there is of the 
text ( of the Mantras ) and ( ii ) because there would be connec- 
tion with ephemeral things. ( cf. and 

[ M. S. I. 2. 37 and 39 ), 

Striking as the resemblances are between the statements of 
the Purvapaksa as given by Yaska and Jaimini, their statements 
of the Uttarapaksa have very little in common. Whereas 
Jaimini makes his statement more technical, Yaska simply 
takes refuge in ordinary experience of every“"day life ( ). 
This section is, therefore, not of much use to us so far as the ques- 
tion of the relative chronology of the two writers is concerned. 

The third pair of passages referred to above comprises M. S. 
IX. 1. 6-10 and Nir, VIL 6-7. Though here the topic is common 
yet there appear to be no resemblances of style and phraseology 
which might warrant us in drawing any conclusion regarding 
the relative dates of their authors. This may then be put down 
as the general outcome of the examination of parallel passages 
in the Nir. and the M. S. that their authors were not familiar 
with one another ; that they sometimes appeared to have borrow 
ed from some common source and that they must have been 
almost contemporaries of each other, not separated by any wide 
gulf of time. If this conclusion be accurate we should be required 
to give to Jaimini a date which would be far anterior to what has 
been proposed by Dr. Keith and supported by almost all scholars. 
But his unfamiliarity with Yftska and vice versa, his relation 
with the Kalpa Sutras, and his uufamillarity with Buddha and 
his doctrines seem to me to be arguments strong enough to 
warrant us in putting the date of Jaimini as being at least not 
later than about 500 B. C. or the beginning of Buddhism in India. 

But before such a conclusion can be put forth with even the 
slightest hope of finding acceptance among scholars there are 


I M. S , I. 2. 31-32. B M. 8., 1. 1. 34-35. 
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certain points which require some illucidatfon. It has been al- 
ready noted above that though they know of the mlmaihsakas 
yet neither Panini nor Patahjali make any reference to Jaimini. 
This appears to speak for a date later than that of these two 
grammarians. But we may ask, does Jaimini refer to Panini or 
Patahjali ? Now if absence of references by itself is proof enough 
why not conclude that Jaimini is even earlier than 'these gram- 
marians ? The fact, however, appears to be that neither Panini 
nor Patanjali had any occasion to make any reference to the name 
of Jaimini, nor had Jaimini one to do the same in the case of 
these grammarians. It would, therefore, behest not to lay too 

much premium on this absence of reference to Jaimini on the 
part of Panini and Patanjali. 

The same could be said of the so called absence of reference 
to Jaimini, the philosopher, in the Mbh. It is but too well known 
that Jaimini is not only mentioned in the Mbh. but is even 
credited with an edition of that work of which only one parvan 
( the Asvamedhaparvan ) has been preserved for us. But, it is 
argued, this Jaimini that is thus referred to in the Mbh. is not a 
philosopher but a sage and cannot therefore, be identified with the 
author of the M. S. Such is, indeed, the argument that makes 
Dr. Keith declare that the M. S. cannot be much earlier than ‘200 
A. D, ’ But as has been already remarked negative evidence is 
always shaky and can have no intrinsic value in the absence of 
positive corroborative evidence. The very idea, moreover, that 
the author of the M. S. is not mentioned in the Mbh. is swept off 
its legs by the fact that Jaimini is referred to as a sage and not 
as a philosopher in the Mbh.-a fact which again speaks perhaps 
for the antiquity of Jaimini. 

It is a fact, admitted on all hands, that the Purvamlmaihsa in 
its origin discussed the various details of sacrifices and a little 
later came to concern itself with the discussion and interpreta* 
tion of several Vedic texts with a view to resolve any conflict that 
might arise between them. Thus Jaimini’s M. S. and the views 
propounded by him are quite innocent of any philosophy in the 
real sense of the term. What wonder then that Jaimini, dealing 
with Dharma-and not philosophy-should be referred to as a sage 
and not as a philosopher ? If at all then any conclusion is to be 
based on the evidence supplied by the Mbh. we shall have to a 


1 Keith, KM., p. 7. 
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admii; that the Mbh. when it refers to Jaimini as a sage, rather 
than as a philosopher is, in fact referring to the author of the 
M. S. only, preaching Dharma alone without any admixture of 
metaphysics and other allied topics, which were literally fathered 
upon him by later writers who wanted to turn the Purva- 
mlmaihsa into a philosophical system in the real sense of the 
term and thus bring it in a line with the other Darsanas. 

Reviewing the whole set of arguments, now it may be said 
that Jaimini makes no reference to Bnddhism-the deadliest 
enemy of the Karma-Kapda ; that such a reference was, in fact, 
quite pertinent as is clear from the fact that the VrttikSra actu* 
ally went out of his way to refute some of the Buddhistic theo- 
ries : that the term Buddha did not, as yet, signify the founder 
of Buddhism ; that Jaimini and Yaska do not show any familia- 
rity with one another though they appear to hold some views in 
common which are possibly drawn by either of them from some 
common source 5 that Jaimini and Kalpa Sutras show familiarity 
with one another which can be explained only on the assum- 
ption that Jaimini 's work belongs to the middle of the Sutra 
period; that Jaimini not being mentioned by Panini and Pat- 
anjali is simply due to their having no occasion for doing so ; 
and that the Mbh. does mention Jaimini who is rightly referred 
to as a sage, that he really is, as he deals with Dharma, and not 
as a philosopher, he having scrupulously set aside the metaphysi- 
cal discussions which were supplied into the system only as late 
as the seventh century A. D. by Prabhakara and Kumarila ; and 
that all these arguments appear to justify the conclusion that 
Jaimini and his work must be at least pre-Buddhistic ; and hence 
must belong to a date which cannot be later than about 500 B, 0. 

The conclusion thus deduced on the strength of the various 
items noted above again finds some corroboration from another 
quarter. That Sahara, the author of the earliest extant com- 
mentary on the M. S., is himself far removed from the author of 
the Sutra is a generally accepted fact. It can also be proved by 
showing how a variety of interpretations-sometimes even three 
or four of them-is proposed for some adhikaranas ; ' and how 
even variant readings had crept into Jaimini’s work by his time® 

1 S,. IX. 3. 21-^4 ; IX. 2. 25-28 ; X. 1. 1-3. » m. 8., XI. 1. 14. 
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and also by pointing out that Sahara was preceded by not only 
the Vrttikara and Upavarsa but also by several others all of 
whom had written commentaries on the M. S., though unfortu- 
nately none of these has yet been found out. Dr. Eeith seems to 
allow a period of about two centuries only between the Sutrakftra 
and the Bhasyakara, whom he places at about 200 ik. D. and 400 

A. D. respectively. ^ Prof. Kane, however, appears to be more 
accurate when he allows a period of four to eight centuries to 
elapse between Jaimini ( 100 A, D. to 300 B. C. ) and Sahara ( at 
least before 500 A. D. ). ^ Nor does he seem to have any objection 
if this intervening period be increased by a few centuries more. ® 

Now the date of Sahara is again not very definitely fixed and 
we find Dr. Keith putting him at 400 A. D. at the earliest, and 
Prof. Kane asserting that Sahara wrote his Bhasya at least before 
500 A. D. while tradition would make him the father of the foun- 
der of the Vikrama era ( 57 B. C. ) and thus put him at about 100 

B. C. Whatever may be said regarding the other details of the 
tradition about Sahara, at least so far as the question of date is 
concerned, it seems to be nearer the truth than the two eminent 
scholars just quoted above. Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya has given 
arguments leading to the conclusion that Sahara belongs to a date 
which is prior, not only to that of Asanga and Vasubandhu, but 
also to that of Nagarjuna, ^ Internal evidence also appears to 
favour this early date for Sahara. ® If thus Sahara's date is fixed 
at about 100 B. 0. and if Sahara is separated from Jaimini by 
four to eight centuries, as shown above, the latest date that 
Jaimini can be assigned to cannot be later than 500 B. C. 

ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS ARTICLE 

AP. DS. — Apastamba Dharmasutra. 

B. S. or B. Sutra— Brahmasutra of BSdarayana. 

Kane — A Brief Sketch of the Purva-mimamsfi System By 
Kane P. V. 

K. M. — The Karma-mlmaihsa by Dr. A. B. Keith. 

Mbh. — The MahSbharata. 

M. S.— The Mlmariisa-Butra of Jaimini. 

Nir. — Nirukta. 

Pat.— The MahabhS^ya of Patanjali edited by Kielhorn. 

Pt. — Paiioatantra. 

1 Keith, KM., pp. 7, 9. ^ Kane, p. 6. 2 Jha Commemoration 

Volume, p. 124. ^ This 1 intend to show in a separate article. 



CONCORD IN PRAKRIT SYNTAX 
BY 

A. M. Ghatage, M. a. 

Nearly all the inflectional languages give some amount of 
importance to the observance of concord, partly due to the law of 
euphony and partly due to the necessity of expressing some dis- 
cursive relations which otherwise do not find adequate expression 
in the language. Even in Indo-European times there must have 
been a tendency to put words in formal agreement whenever 
these stood in some relation which had no special means of ex- 
pression in the morphology of the language. This tendency must 
have given rise to the laws of congruence. Normally, it was 
found difficult, except by the use of concord, to express the re- 
lations that are found between a substantive and a predicate or a 
dependent adjective, or between a pronoun standing for a noun 
and its dependent adjective and sometimes even between two 
sentences dependent upon each other in some respects. 

Concord relates mainly to such aspects as Gender, Number, 
Case and Person, regarding which the words must formally 
agree to form congruence between them. Usually the logical 
relations which subsist between things and their qualities, an 
action and its doer and other similar cases are clear enough to 
exclude any doubt about them. In such cases concord can be 
neglected or even dispensed with. But the necessity of congru- 
ence arose in the inflectional languages because they failed to 
give a crude and uninflected form of a word to be used and the 
speaker was forced to choose some form or other to express the 
idea. Thus if a predicate attribute was to be used it; should be 
neutral according to the discursive relation but usually took the 
form of the subject because no such neutral form was available. 
Only the form of the Vocative of a noun can be said to approach 
the neutral form and even here the adjectives qualifying it 
assume a similar form. 

As suggested by Brugraann, concord may have arisen out of 
the tendency to generalise such cases as words in apposition in 
the first instance where they were in the same case because both 
10 I Annals, B. O, R. I. ] 
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served the same function in the sentence. Once this was felt as 
a formal agreement it may have been extended to other oases 
analogically. So it is natural that in a sentence like ‘6Ar- 
ataram varur^rn avavrtsva ’ “ Turn towards us Varuna, the bro- 
ther both the words ‘brother’ and ‘ Varuna * should occupy 
the same position in the sentence as they are, in reality, a re- 
peated reference to the same object from different aspects. They 
thus show a formal agreement. From such cases the agreement 
was extended to cases of predicative adjective and thence to all 
adjectives. In this manner the aspects of Number and Gender, 
which are primarily applicable to substantives, were extended to 
cases of predicative adjective and thence to all adjectives which 
in their own nature cannot possess either of them. Other factors 
like the general tendency of assimilation must have contributed 
to the spread of congruence even though it is not always possible 
to point out its exact influence in individual cases. 

The congruence with the verbal form has a different origin. 
According to Paul the agreement of the verb as regards Person 
and Number arose because of the fact that a pronoun correspond- 
ing to the subject was added to the verb to produce the inflected 
form which thus naturally agreed with the subject. The added prO' 
noun sometimes served the function of the personal subject but 
often merely pointed out the relation with the subject through 
congruence. 

But the ideal perfection of congruencial relation between the 
various parts of speech in any given language can scarcely be 
met with. Various disturbing factors help for its break-down 
in individual cases or even in whole group of cases. ( 1 ) One 
such factor is the impression produced by the actual fact as 
distinguished from its grammatical expression, when both of 
them do not fully agree. Thus the thing may be thought of col- 
lectively even when the grammatical expression retains the plural 
number, which thus breaks the formal congruence. So in AMg. 
abhu jirfd atthi jim aduva vi hhavissal U. 2, 45. “ There were 
Jinas, there are Jinas and there will be Jinas. Here the writer 
thought the subject collectively when he used the verbal forms. 
( 2 ) Another such factor is the fixing up of a group of words 
which resist all further attempts of changing them. So, on 
account of the constant use of the form atthi at the beginning of 
a sentence we get expressions like. P. ruUthi khandddisd dukkhU \ 
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Dh. 202. “There are no miseries like the Khandas.”. Here the form 
of the verb persists even when followed by a subject in the plural 
number. ( 3 ) Sometimes an important word in the sentence dist* 
urbs the congruence. AMg. ckajjimviya nUmam ajjhayavam 
paveiya l Das. 4. “ The chapter called ‘ The Sii Groups of Living 
Beings ’ is preached. ” Here the predicate is attracted by the 
earlier word so as to make it agree with itself instead of the word 
ajjhayay,a with which it should formally agree, ( 4 ) Sometimes 
the speaker himself changes his mode of expression suddenly and 
the result is some kind of disagreement, AMg. siehi am bhikkhu 
atnokkhae pariwaejjasi I Sut. 1. 1. 4. 13. A pious monk should 
live as a man free from fetters among those who are bound with 
fetters, till he reaches liberation. ” All such examples occur at 
the end of the various chapters and it appears that the speaker 
used the form of the second person when he came to the end of 
the lesson because he wanted to make the whole chapter an add- 
ress to his audience. ( 5 ) Sometimes the actual situation is so 
difficult to deal with, that the speaker is at a loss to know what 
should be the method of agreement and naturally takes up a third 
course which he thinks best in the circumstances. Thus when 
the subject of a sentence is a group of two nouns of which one is 
Masculine and the other Feminine, the verb is often put in the 
Neuter as the speaker found It difficult to make it agree with 
any one word at the expense of the other, JM. take raya sa ya 
jayahatthimmi arudhal I Erz. 34.29. “ Then the king and the queen 
mounted the victorious elephant. ” The more popular the langu- 
age the more powerful are such agencies and the greater the 
effect on the concord of the language. A comparison between 
the rules of congruence in the Classical Sanskrit and the differ* 
ent Prakrits reveals the fact that these rules are often broken in 
the latter than in the former. 

Even in the Sanskrit language itself the Vedic speech on the 
one hand and the Epic idiom on the other, are decidedly more 
flexible and admit of greater variations in the rules of concord 
than is the case with the Classical Sanskrit. In many such cases 
the Prakrits are found to agree with them more than the literary 
Sanskrit. Thus the Vedic language shows some oases where the 
Neuter plural subject is joined with a singular verb : dhrsnave 
dhiyata dhana \ EV. 1.81.3. ” To the bold man booties are offer- 
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ed. This is a regular feature of Greek syntax. In Prakrits we 
find this usage extended to other genders as well. AMg. tattha 
je ariya te evam vayasi i Ay. 1 4.2. “ There those, who were the 

Aryans, spoke thus. socca 7ieyauyam laddhum bahave paribhassai 
U. 3. 9. “ Many, having heard the law and having practised it, 
again fall down from it, In all such cases the idea of collec- 
tion is prominent and guides the usage. 

I. The agreement between the Subject and the 
Predicate. 

The agreement found between the subject and the predicate 
of a given sentence pertains to the number and person when the 
predicate is in the form of a finite verb and to number and gender 
when it is in the form of a verbal derivative. In the first case 
the verbal inflectif ns are incapable of denoting gender while in 
the second the case terminations cannot express person. 

The agreement in this part of concord is usually the same 
in Prakrits as in Sanskrit, the difference being mainly the grea- 
ter freedom which Prakrit languages enjoy in not following the 
laws than is allowed in Sanskrit. It is, often, very difficult to 
assign precise reasons for this difference, but lack of greater re- 
finement and proper care must have been one of them. But all 
cases cannot be explained on the mere supposition of mere lack 
of ability or carelessness on the part of Prakrit writers and at 
least in case of the vast number of illustrations in which the 
congruence of number is absent, we must suppose that the 
popular speech allowed greater freedom and latitude than was 
given to Sanskrit writers. 

A. Agreement in Number, Normally the number of the sub- 
ject and the predicate is the same. AMg, devdvitamnamamsanti I 
Das. 1 . 1 . “ Even the gods adore him. bhamaro aviyai ramm [ 
Das. 1.2. The bee drinks the juice. P. rayaduta mdhavantu 
Jcaliim bhikkhu gamissati 1 Sn. 411. “ Let the royal servants 
hurry to know where the monk will go. Because the dual 
forms are lacking in all the Prakrits, the verb is in plural with 
a dual subject. AMg. do vi gacchanti sbggam \ Das. 5.1.100. 
“ Both of them go to a good birth. JM. mradhanum bhaviiya 
bcimbhadatta^buddhila I Erz. 12.15. “ Varadhanu said to Bam- 
bhadatta and Buddhila/' ^payaUa kumUra-varadhav>u \ Erz. 12 
15. “ The prince and Varadhanu started. 

This agreement holds good with the grammatical gender and 
number even when the actual fact may not conform with it. 
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Wh^n a person is spoken of in plural as a sign of respect, the pre- 
dicate will be also in the plural. AMg. tao tubbhe ( mama tao ) 
eyamattharh aikkhaha \ Ny. 1.14. Then ( O father ) tell me this 
fact. JM. annesiya savvao tubbhe na kahim ci dittha \ Erz. 15.29. 
“ You were searched everywhere but you were not found any 
where. Here tubbhe refers to one person only. 

But a real difficulty arises when the subject is not a single 
word either in singular or in the plural but a group of words co* 
ordinate with each other. Here the predicate enjoys a good deal 
of freedom. Thus, if the words forming the subject are joined 
with the particle ca * and ' the predicate is naturally put in the 
plural. AMg. rdyaVkO rdyamccd ya>,.,pucchant% \ Das. 6. 2. “The 
kings and the ministers of the king ask. koho ya marjLQ ya ant- 
ggahiya \ Das. 8.40. “ Anger and pride which are not controlled.^' 
But sometimes the other alternative, namely that the predicate 
should agree with one of them, usually the nearest one, is also 
found. JM. pedo leho kosalliydim ca\ Erz. 63.27. “The letter 
and greetings were sent. " kulavi stlam jal jaso lajja ya pariccatia I 
Erz. 24.32. “ Family, good conduct, birth, fame, and even shame 
was abandoned. kivi va karei mama virahe mahardo ambU ya \ 
Erz. 21.10. “ What is the king and my mother doing in my abs- 
ence ? " In the first group of oases the speaker views the things 
at one stretch, while in the second the thought grows slowly, 
making additions to the original idea which is already expressed. 
The rule, that the predicate should agree with the nearest subject 
is however not strictly followed. JM. sampayam ca davvaharanam 
parimoso ya kemavi kayani\ Erz. 67.19. “Just somebody took 
away the wealth and committed theft. 

If the nouns forming the subject are joined by the disjunctive 
particle vd ‘or', the predicate naturally remains in the singular. 
AMg. asariam pdviagam vdvi udagami kvjja nikkhitlam [ Das. 5. 1. 
59. ’* Either food or drink may have been thrown in water. " 
natihi pu^Tjte va pave vd \ Sut. 1.1.1.12. “There is neither merit 
nor demerit. ' ' 

When the subject is made up of nouns of different numbers 
the verb agrees in number according to the following possibili- 
ties. ( 1 ) When the subject consists of two singular nouns joined 
with ca ‘and' or any other particle like vi ‘also’, the verb is found 
either in the singular or in plural with nearly equal frequency. 

( i) Cases with the verb in the singular ' P. atha nam bhanafi tdto 
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ammd aavvo ca me flatigariavaggo \ Th. 2.424. “ Then my father, 
mother and all my relatives say. abhijjha ca vihesa ca cittam 
assupahaMati \ Th. 1.795. “ Greed and vexation trouble his mind^' 
na me tappaccaya tattha pemain doso ca heliiH \ Th. 1.719. ** I will 

neither have affection nor hatred on account of it. ” yatha jalo 
ca mugo atidnam dassae tathd I Th. 1.582. “ Just as a . lame and a 
blind man might show themselves. “ yassa rdgo ca doso ca 
rridno makhho ca pdtiio \ Sn. 631. Who has thrown off attach- 
ment, hatred, pride and rage. neva devo na gandhabbo na maro 
saluihrahmund jitam apajitam kayird \ Dh. 115. “Neither a god 
ncr a Gandharva nor Mara along with the Brahma can make a 
conquered thing unconquered. ** na tafh mala pita hayirU \ Dh. 44. 
“ Neither the mother nor the father^can do it. Ap. damaanu nUfji^u 
anantasuhu samau t^a iuttai jdsu I P-pr. 2.11. “ Whose faith, 
knowledge and infinite bliss do not cease at once. atihi fia punriu 
X^pdujasui P-pr. 1.21. “One who has neither merit nor de- 
mrit. aflhi (la ubhau jaramararjat roya vi linga vi varir^ 1 P-pr. 1. 
69. “ Who has neither birth nor old age nor death nor disease 
nor sex nor colour. '' 

( ii ) Cases with the verb in the plural : P. ubho pita ca maid 
ca buddhassa upandmayum [ Th. 1.244. “ Both father and mother 
carried me to Buddha. " evam jard cd maccu ca dyutn pdcenti 
pdrjdnam \ Dh. 135. “ Thus old age and death drive off the life 

of men. AMg. na tassa mdyd va piyd va bfidyd kdlammi taniaviS' 
ahdrd bhavanii \ U. 13.22. “ Neither his brother nor mother nor 
father take a share of him at the time of death. 

( 2 ) When the subject consists of more than one word of 
different numbers the verb is usually in the plural and only 
occasionally in the singular, (i) Cases with the verb in the 
plural. As, hidd migaviyd anndni cd hedisdni abhilamdni huau t K. 
VIII. 22, “ Here were to be found hunting and other similar 
pastimes. P. rdjd ca anne ca bahu manussd avxtaianlid maranarn 
upenti \ Th. 1. 778. “ The king and many other men die without 
being freed from desire. ” hhdtaro mahyam maid ca modanti kdmd- 
kdmino 1 Th. 1.242, “ My brothers and mother take delight, being 
desirous of pleasures.’* taio ca deud pitaro indo asurarakkhasd 
adhammo Hi pakkandum \ Sn. 310, Then the gods, men, Indra, the 
Asuras and demons cried * O the irrellgion, AMg. aehanti ya 
f^am rnamdixio mdya piyd ya suyd ya bhdriyd I But. 1.2.1.19. “ His 
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father and mother, children and wife, who claim him, admonish 
him, “ raya naraseUhirnUhauU thana te vi cayanti dukkhiya \ Sut. 
I.2.I.5. “ The king, men, merchants and Brahmans, all of them, 
fall, from their places, becoming miserable. JM, so ya sattuda- 
matio raya kumara ya appacJuindenam vimttha \ Vas. 64.3. “King 
Sattudamanja. and the princes were destroyed by their own 
whim. *' AMg. pasubandha aavvaveyd ya jaiiham ca pavakammuna 
na tarn tdyanti dussilam \ XJ. 25.30. “ The sacrifices of animals, all 
the Vedas and whatever is offered by the wicked, all these do not 
protect a man of wicked conduct. palenti putid ya pal ya majj- 
ham \ IT. 14,36. “ My husband and sons run off. ^ * bhajjd ya puttd 
vi ya nayao ya dayCiravi annani avLUsanlmmanti i U. 13.25. “ Wife, 
sons and the relative approach another protector.*' Ap. satlha- 
puranai tavacararia rnukkhu vi karahi Id tasu I P~pr. ‘'The scrip- 
tures, legends, performance, of penance even liberation, what can 
they do to him ? hariharabambhu vi jinavara vi viimivaravinda 
vi bhavva,.miikkhii ji jhayahl savva t P~pr. 2.11. “ Hari, Kara Bra- 
hma, the Jinas, the group of sages and good people, all meditate 
on liberation. ** 

( ii ) Cases with the verb in the singular * P. na tassa puttd 
pasavo vd khettafn vaithuf'n na vijjati \ Sn. 858. “ Neither sons nor 
cattle nor wealth nor field belong to him. " AMg. jattha naiihi 
jard maccu vdhino veyjnd iahd { U. 23.81. Where there is neither 
old age nor death nor diseases nor pains. ’* 

( 3 ) When the subject consists of many words all of which 
are in the plural, the verb is naturally in the plural except in 
exceptional oases. ( i ) Cases with the verb in the plural : AMg. 
ddrdnl yasuyd ceva miitd ya laha bandhavd jivantam anujivanii \ U. 
18,14. “ Wives, sons, relatives and friends depend upon him as 
long as he lives. ( ii ) Cases with a verb in the singular : AMg. 
dahard bu44hd ya patthae \ Sut. 1.2.1.16. “Young and old may 
request. 

Principal Exceptions to the Agr^tmerd in Number 

The principal exceptions to the above rules can be grouped 
under various heads as follows. ( 1 ) Because the Prakrit gra- 
mmar has suffered greatly in the richness of forms, many anoma- 
lies arise. Particularly in the past tense the distinction between 
the singular and plural is often neglected and the singular forms 
are used in place of the expected plural ones. AMg. parenani 
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vivayapam fe suminapadhage evarh vayasl I Ny. 1.13. “ With great 
modesty those astrologers said as follows. *’ But even when two 
distinct forms are preserved sometimes the plural form of the 
verb is used with a singular subject. AMg. pantam aejjam eevi- 
nmi \ Ay. I.9.3.2. “ He used a low bed. puUho vi nabhibhasi- 
ni8u I Ay. 1.9.1 .7. ** Even when asked, he did n 9 t answer. *' 
( 2 ) The verb may remain in the singular even when the subject 
is in the plural when it is thought of collectively. P. puttU mat- 
tlU dhanam matthi i Dh. 62. I have sons and wealth, te aabhe pi 
tuhyam abbhantare atthi I PR.3.25. “All of them are in your inside.” 
AMg. mahand avnand ege savoam ndnahi sayam me I Sut. 1. 1. 
2.14. “ Some Brahmans and monks may claim all knowledge as 

belonging to them. JM. jattha jara-viarapa’-roga-doad natthi I 
Vas. 4,3. “ Where there are not old age, death, diseases and 
faults. ” As. oaadhdni atata nathi \ D. 45. “ Where there are no 
herbs. asti pi tu ekacd aamdjU \ G. I. 2-3. “ There are but a 

few assemblies. ( 3 ) Sometimes a singular subject of the first 
person is followed by a plural verb, which construction is fre- 
quent in some books. AMg. ahayafn anucitthimo...ndhafn cukkimo { 
Mah. Ni. “I will perform it, I will not commit mistakes. 
JM. tdo ham tao ktvdmo I Vas. 290. 28. “ Then I spoke to them.” 
cintemi kammi paesdmmi vatamaheX Vas. 352,22. “I began to 
think, ‘ in what place do I find myself ^ ” na me sdbhm iham 
acchium amkkamamo iti x Vas. 122. 5. “ It is not proper for me 
to remain here, let me go. In some cases the speaker is mak- 
ing a statement for himself and for those who are accompanying 
him. AMg. avi yavi citta jdnissdmo X Ry. 18. “ Moreover, O, 
Citta, let us know. ” ( 4 ) In some cases the subject which con- 
sists of two things which in S^anskrit would normally take the 
dual number, takes a singular verb and not the usual plural in 
Prakrit. AMg. do vi eeakvoiya tivvahi soyam nigacchai x Sut. 1. 1. 
2,18. “ Both of them, being ignorant, come to suffer excessive 
misery." dovitattha nimantayex Das. 5.1.38. “Both of them 
may call him. ( 5 ) In few oases we must admit some amount 
of inadvertence on the part of the writers who were misled by 
some adjacent word in a different number, P. ( setthi ) te ( putie ) 
vayappcUte ghara-bandhanena bandhiniau X Dh. Co. 1,2. “ The mer- 
chant bound those sons who had attained youth with the bond of 
family. J M. sa imie saha dhamrnatthaabhagga-paBarairi viaayar 
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suhath at^uhavimsu i Sam. 407. “ Along with her he enjoyed the 
pleasures of the senses without impeding the course of religion 
and wealth. 

There is a group of cases which show a peculiar type of dis- 
agreement between the subject and the verb. The speaker chan- 
ges his tbopght from one number to another while adding a 
second verb to th^e first wliich shows the normal agreement. The 
result is that the two verb-s joined with the same subject show 
different numbers. A Mg. suddh'Wi ravai parisae aha rahassammi 
dukkadahi karenti i Sut. 1.4.1.18. They speak well in the assem- 
bly but perform wicked acts in secret.’’ pakkhande jaliyah/ joi?/i 
neccJianti vantaija/n hholtiun i Das. 2.6. “ They fall even in burn- 

ing fire but do not wish to take back what is vomitted. iavi 
appand na girihanii no ya girihdvae param \ Das. 5.1.5. “ They them- 
selves do not take nor cause others to receive. " agyi cltthai 
Ooyaind je dahanti sarlr alike \ U. 23 50. “There is fire in the 
body, 0 Goyama, which burns. As. e cu held desah/ pi hdpayis^ 
anti se dukatahf kachaii I K. V. 14. “ Those who make even a part 
of this to suffer do a bad act. ” 

B. Agreement in Person. The subject and the finite verb nor- 
mally agree as regards the person. From earliest times this 
agreement was observed with care on account of the radical 
difference between the three persons. 

If the subject consisted of more than one word of different 
persons a definite rule is observed in choosing the persons of the 
verb. The plural verb is in the first person rather than in the 
second or third and in the second person rather than in the third 
AMg. ( ahafn ca tahi ca ) md kule gandhand homo I Das. 2.8. “ I and 
you, let us not become Gandhana serpents in our family " JM. 
aham turnahi ca do vi jujjhdmo \ Kuin 53. “ Let I and you both 
fight. 

This rule, though apparently arbitrary, in giving preference 
to the first two persons, can be easily understood by trying to 
ascertain the meaning of the plural forms of the first two persons. 
The plural form of the first person does not simply mean the 
plurality of the concept expresed by the singular, as the plural 
of ‘ I ’ is unthinkable, but means a combination of * I * and ‘You^ 
the first person singular and the second person singular or any 
other person thought of together. Jespersen calls this a plural 
11 [ Annalf, B. O. R. I* ] 
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word. P. puitadanini post rdii dhanahi mndanli manlwa \ Th. 2,177. 

Men acquire wealth and support sons and wives. ” Sometimes 
a compound of a masculiuo and a feminine noun becomes neuter. 
P. (asniTi situ puitadUrahi (Ihnnahi ca \ Th. 1.188. “ Thus attached 

to wealth, wife and children. 

In some cases, however, the predicate a^^rees with tlie nearest 
word. P. sUUni hrahnutan'iijdhi pdvixijja dukkarU pnituka I Th. 2. 
463. “ 0 child, rules of good conduct, celibacy and asceticism 
are difficult.*’ All rules are however broken in sue i cases as •* 
As. et~uje cdhayt? tijaht likhke \ K. IV. “ For this purpose was 
this edict written. JM. la/o mayd m asilatthi davio I Vas. 41.15. 

** Then I showed him the sword. ” 

Principed Exceptions to the Agreement hi Gender. As seen above, 
if the subject is made up of two nouns one of which is Mascu- 
line and the other Feminine the usage of later Prakrit prefers 
the predicate in the Neuter plural and not in the Masculine as 
is the case in Sanskrit. This usage is continued in Modern 
Indian Languages like Marathi and Gujarati. It becomes very 
frequent from the stage of Jain Maharastii onwards, surntnsdvc 
mmatte donni vi kheyUlasahgamdhgai 1 annonndhhnydlinganasnhena 
niddahi parannTn Pau. J8. 18. “ When the sport of love w^as over, 
both of them went to sleep with their limbs exhausted wdth 
exertion and witli the liappiness of embracing each oilier. ” tena 
amhahi pesiyarn \ eu vairajahgho sirimai ya lit \ nihe riulena khan' 
dnrUrena patfJiviaiu puilahi noyare tlAtveTiiut \ Vas. 176.15. “He 
sent ns ( a rne.^sag(i ) tliat Va:rajahglm and Sirimai should come. 
We then started with a big camp after pJacing the son in the 
town. “ kio ainhe paitani kaniena sararane ardsiydni I Vas. 166.21. 
“Then w^e came there in due course and lived iii Saravana. ” 
p 2 SutlU%h{ pn/lavasatlha e [ Sm. VI. “ We slept on the bed of lea- 
ves thiyaiin egadese \ Sm. VI. “ We reinaired .-in one place.*' 
Buyahi ca amh'Otx^in agtininnaf'/f eehif'n \ no aldyuyarafh lajjiyUni i Sm. 
145, “ Tiiey heard of our arrival and became greatly ashamed. ” 
take rayn sa ya jayahatihimi Uru'Jlhmhf \ Erz. 34. 29. “Then the 
king and the queen mountechthe victorious elephant. term tdni 
animapiyaro pncchiydni \ Erz. 37. 29. “ He asked them about his 
parents. (atnrnupiyaro) viTahamaliagdliagahifjidhf dfthanti i Erz. 
77. 31. “ The parents remain being troubled by the great devil 
of separation/^ {raya devl ya) niyabhavane g'lyUim \ Erz, 84,6. 
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** The king and the queen went to their own palace. ** ( mavip- 
paho mayanareha ya ) uvavittham tayanfie l Er?. 44. 14. “ Manip- 
paha and Mayanaraeha sat near him. Ap. devinirai romanclydi\ 
Nk. 2.8 6. “The king and tiie queen were horripilated. muya.myai 
amdyal gehaho \ Ny k. 3. 9.5. “The mother and the son came back 
to the house, According to this usage the neuter plural of a 
word denotes a pair of a male and a female, while in Sanskrit 
it was expressed by the dual of a Masculine noun. Ap. sari vi 
dovi cakkal \ San. 544. 3. “ In the lake a pair of Cakravaka birds. 

A similar usage is pointed out by Paul to exist in the old Ger- 
manic dialects where a pronoun or an adjective referring to a 
masculine and a feminine noun was put in the neuter gender. 
It appears therefore that the neuter gender is used where the 
difference of gender is not to be taken note of. This is also seen 
in some modern Indian languages where the neuter gender is 
used when the specific sex of a being is not known. 

If the predicate is a noun it is not free to agree with the sub 
ject as regards gender and so retains its original gender. P. (tpp- 
(iinado (unatapadani pamado inacmno padani 1 Dh. 2L. “ Careful' 

ness is the place of iinmoratality and carelessness that of death 
santuUhi pannnani dhaimin I Dh. 204, “ Satisfaction is the best 
wealth. saddliU bijaf'n fapo vuUhi panna me yaganahgalakt \ kin 
tsa mano yottafn sati me pfudapdeanam i Sn. ?7. “ Faith is the seed, 
penance is the shower, intelligence is my plough, shame is the 
pole, mind the strap and mindfulness my ploughshare. ’ AMg. 
tavo joi jlvo joltlmnani joga snyli sarirani. kdrisangam \ kaaimehU 
sanjamajogasanti homani hunami isi^am pasaftham I U. 12.44. 
“ Penance is the fire, the soul the altar, the activities the laddie 
the body the fuel, Karma is the wood, self-control is the control 
of activities, thus I perform the sacrifice praised by the sages 

D. Agreement in Voice. The general rule that in the active 
voice the verbal form agrees with the subject and in the passive 
voice it agrees with the object is on the whole closely observed 
in Sanskrit except in case of a few past passive participles of 
some intransitive verbs. In the Prakrits, however we find the 
slow process by which the active construction has replaced the 
passive one though the grammatical forms remained passive. .In 

this connection two important cases are to be considered. The 
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one is that of the past passive participles which are used differ- 
ently than iu Sanskrit. Even when they are derived from trans- 
itive verbs, they are found used in an active construction. AMr. 
mukko mi visahhakkliamim i U. 23. 46. “ I have abandoned the 

eating of poison. JM. tao gactitharo jtniibTmamassd parisUe yn 
parikahio \ Vas. 3, 15. “ Then the Ganadhara preached to Jainbu 

and the assembly. so ytt kiUseytt y<i Uo'n rndhilafif motjario \ Vas. 
58. 4. “He freed the woman with great exertion. durafu gan- 
turici ya sarajalani pavtitiho rohinteuyaruhovuri I Vas. 8i. 26. ‘‘ Go- 

ing to a distance he started to shower arrows on the chariot of 
the son of Rohinl. bhikkhd dinna dinnd pddio I Vas. 95. 6. 
“ He ate all the alms given. kei naraycdh pnmntsiya kei pami- 
rjtnn \ Vas. 191. 18. “ Some praised Narada and others Pavvaya.^^ 
dasaruho pavuttoX Pau. '27.16. “ Dasaraha spoke lankahiw 

pavutto I Pau. 6. 111. “ The lord of Lanka spoke. Ap, kai him-- 

niu \ Nyk. 1.3.13. “ The poet said. tya munivi io id padilavtu 
hhdya \ Kr. 3.5.2. “ Knowing this he said to the brother. Se- 
condly many intransitive verbs use their past passive participles 
actively. AMg. tao so pahasio raya senio vtagahahiro \ U. 20. 10. 
“ Then Seniya, the king of Magha laughed. JM. ai datt- 
hum parunno rdya \ Vas. 17. 21. “ Seeing it the king lamented. 
kouhaUem me jao \ Vas. 56.20. “ My curiosity arose. 

There are cases as well where some kind of confusion bet- 
ween the two voices is to be found. JM. paoserta ya tena piyanan 
handhiuna rajjahi pusdsai I Vas. 119.18. “ With rage he bound his 
father and rules over the kingdom. ( It is just possible to re- 
gard tena as a demonstrative adjective of paosena ). Ap. to app> 
ardina pablianevi viahuravkhariln, dsanahi ti g(truyUnuratna^ puvcludx 
Kum. J. 29. “ Then the king Appa having uttered the word ‘ a 
seat ' asked with great affection ' ^ 

E. Subject with More than One Verb. According to the 
Sprachgefuhl of the Indians the verb or the verbal form consti- 
tutes a sentence and so when a subject is joined with more than 
one verb, there lesult in reality more than one sentence. The verbs 
are usually joined with some particle either conjunctive or disjun- 
ctive. But in Ap.we very often find a subject joined with more than 
one verb without the use of any such particle like ca or apitSLud the 
relation between the subject and the verbs is made easy to under- 
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stand by often putting the subject between the two verbs or verbal 
forms. In the early Prakrits two or more verbs were used with 
ojie subject without any conjunctive particle only when they 
expressed the same idea or were synonymous. AMg. bhavao mfu 
kevalanaril savve bhave janai pasai \ Kandi. “ As regards the modi- 
fications the. omniscient teacher sees and knows all modifica- 
tions. ” JM. jo padhai smai puriso so bohiphaUun sdinajjei I Pau. 20. 
52. “ The man who studies and hears gets the fruit of enlighten- 
ment. “ The disjunctive particle va is also absent in Apabhraihsa. 
Ap. chijjau bhijjau jdu khan joiya ehu sartru \ P-pr. 1. 72. “O 
Yogin, let this body be cut or bb broken or be destroyed. vandau 
nindau paiilmnum bhdu aauddhau jdsu I P-pr. 2.66. “ Let him bow 
or censure or perform the Pratikramana, when his mind is 
impure. In the following illustrations the subject is put bet- 
ween the two verbs. Ap. jayasitvariasuliu javiai I tdjinavaro bhanai I 
Hp. 82. 13. 1. “ Then the Jina produced delight to the ears of 
men and spoke. ta niyanann paydsai, fdlid bhaddrau bhasai \ Hp. 
82. 17. 4. “ Then the great man showed his knowledge and spoke 
to them,** avLukampai sahkhu sahu cavai \ Hp. 82. 17, “The 
sage took pity and spoke. A similar use is to be found with 
the participles of the past, osdriu naijjru nimriu \ Hp. 84. 1. 14. 
“He drove the people of the town away, and forbid them. '' 
murdri muariu, Jialind mantimngge sancdliu \ Hp. 87. 6. 3. “ He 
controlled Murari and brought him back to the way of delibera- 
tion. ’’ The contrary usage of joining one participle with two 
subjects is found in ^ Ap. punu vi bhuiyahgaselapavlsanu kiyah 
(ehi klyayaninndsanu I Hp. 92.10.2. " Then they effected entrance 
into Bhuyahgasela and the killing of Kiyaya. 

As pointed out by Alsdorf this curious construction in the 
Ap. language is due to the fact that the conjunctive particle ra is 
absent in this language. Other related words like vi, punn, oon- 
nated something more than the mere meaning of ca and were 
not used to join two simple sentences. The natural result of this 
fact was the putting together of two verbs or two subjects with- 
out a connecting word and in course of time the stylistic peculi- 
arity of putting the single word between the other two connected 
with it arose to give facility to the understanding which it admi- 
rably performed. 
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II. Agreement between the Substantive and the 
Adjective. 

On the whole the adjective agrees with the substanfcive on 
which it depends in Gender, Number and Case. The exceptions to 
this rule are only occasional. 

When a substantive is pointed out by means of a superlative 
from a group of nouns usually in the Genitive and the two nouns 
differ in Gender, the superlative usually agrees with the noun in 
the nominative and not with the one in the Genitive. P. saccam 
have sadutaran/ rasanani \ Sn. 182. “ Truth is the sweetest of all 

flavours. '' AMg. cando nt tarana DurhUnnbhave l Sut. 1. 6. 19. 
“ Just as the moon is the most lustious among the stars. gan' 
dliesu vd cand(in(ffh aim sMhani I Sut. 1. 6. 19. “ As sandal is the 
best among the ^rcents. ** t(tve.^u va uffani^an b(nnbh(tt' inijam \ Sut. 
1. 6. 23. “ Celibacy is the best among the penances. But the 

older method of agreement is found in AMg. thaniyam 
C(i mdddn,(( ariiufare a i Sut. 1. 6. 10. “ The thunder is 

the best among the sounds. Thus it is clear that attraction is 
the chief cause of deciding the gender of the superlative form of 
the adjective, even though we expect, according to meaning,that it 
should agree with the genitive, as all such sentences mean that 
one of the many is the predicate which is put in the uominative. 
But as the wmrd in the genitive was not repeated in the nomina- 
tive form, as being not necessary for the expression of meaning, 
it was found impossible to make the adjective agree with a noun 
which was unexpressed. The other substantive also in the 
nominative present in the sentence as the subject naturally att- 
racted the adjective and ultimately came to agree with it in 
gender. The contrary illustrations in Prakrit are merely 
occasional. 

The agreement of an adjective with more than one substantive 
is on parallel lines with the agreement of the nominal predicate 
with the subject. In case of adjectives, however the usual 
practice appears to be to make it agree with the nearest substan- 
tive. AMg, taJutni piyd sura sihU lUtirao ya niahuni ya I U. 19. 70, 
You like wine, drink, and other varieties of wine. pdio mi 
jalanito vasdo rnhlram ya \ U. 19. 70. “ I was made to drink burn- 
ing fat and blood. In case of predicative adjective we find the 
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tendency to use only one form with reference to nouns of all 
genders. P. mvivekiyam duhkham seytjo yani ca kcwiamayam 
Sukhum I Th. 1. 669. “ Misery due to knowledge is better than 

happiness due to sensual pleasures. maranahi dhammikafn seyyo 
yahi ce five (1(1 ham mlkcvn I Th. 1. 670. “ Death due to religion is 

better than Irfe due (o irreligion. mhgumc m<^ muiahi sryyo yuhi 
va five jxirdjito \ Th. L194. “ It is better for me to die on the battle 
field than to live with defeat. garahu va seyyo vinnuhi yaht rv hTil- 
apasahisand i Th. 1.668, “ It is better to have censure than praise 

of a fool. ’’ tasma hi jMhnd va dhanena seyyo \ Th. 1.784. “ There- 

fore knowledge is better than wealtlu 

The cases of disagreement can be grouped under following 
heads. ( i) Disagreement in Gender : AMg. leu (^iUamanlam akk- 
hayd I Das. 4. “ It is preached that fire has life. The adjective 

in this case is neuter even though the substantive is feminine, 
probably because of the gender of the word in Sanskrit, chajji- 
vatriya ndmath ajjhayanum I Das. 4. “The chapter called Sir Groups 
of Living Beings/^ JM. Ihahi puna sannve glrikudahi ndma 
gamox Vas. 182.6, “ Here near about there is a village called 
Girikuda. kumhhakdravekkho nfim(( ixittanahi fassa namena kayam \ 
Erz. 34.8. “ A town was established after him with the name 
Kumbhakaravekkho/^ P. altd have jih ah seyo\ Dh. 104. “The 
self is better when conquered. Ap. natjamti lionii jmmnal/i mud- 
dliao \ f(iriinm{y(()j(td(i'fh}i(f)i(mtS(tluddh(f() \ Bh. 48.8. “ The eyes of 

the youths become deluded, being attached to the flavour of look- 
ing at the faces of the maidens. '' fiuni mi ial asi gumvanfao \ 
timd mi jinavcmtsasani bhitUio \ Pih, “Those three were vir- 

tuous and also devotees of the preaching of the Jina.^^^y>//?7 dttlud 
pa(Jalipn/tu namu 1 Kum. S. 1. “ There is a town by name Padaii- 

putta. As. hi setthe kammam (u'n dhammanusasarKa'n \ K. IV. 
This is the best work namely to preach piety. ( ii ) Disagree- 
ment in Number. Cases of this disagreement are extremely rare 
and doubtful Ap. (Uvona jxthanln fiimbudive \ Kr. 1,3.1. “In Jam- 
udvlpa the best of the continents. Even in this case it is better 
to admit some kind of misreading than to think of a conscious 
fact of disagreement. ( iii ) Disagreement in case. AMg. samma- 
ddamunl paiiani blyani haiiyani ya I asahjamakarihi nacea tarisihi 
parivajjae \ Das. 5.1,29. “ Knowing that a woman who is trampl- 
ing on living beings, seed^ an 1 gee an gpa 33 is d avo id of self-con* 
12 I Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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trol, one should avoid her (aims). jfns((i jnithi keslhimarasanuum 
vialKfinuihaliyUe mahuccajxirime wajjh(tg<(e niahaya saddi^uifn dhamma 
mdikkhamdmm I Ry. 19. “ Where he sees monk Kesi sitting in 
the middle of that great assembly and preaching religion with a 
loud voice. 

III. Agreement of Numerals 

The agreement of numbers is not homogeneous. All the ordi- 
nals are regarded as regular adjectives and therefore agree with 
the noun on which they depend in all respects. But the cardinals 
are not of one and the same nature. Some of them i. e the first 
19 numbers are adjectives, while those above them are regarded 
as substantives. They are further used collectively or distribu- 
tively, which affects their agreement as regards the aspect of 
number, with reference to the noun and also their inherent mean- 
ing. This was caused by the supposition that the application of 
the category of number to a numeral may involve some kind of 
repetition. 

The cardinal number meaning one fully agrees with the 
noun as regards Gender, Number and Case thus behaving 
like a regular adjective. By its very nature it cannot have a 
plural form. But this numeral includes not only the idea of ‘one’ 
but also that of an indefinite article which is a purely adjectival 
sense. In this second capacity it has a plural form meaning 
‘ some. ’ Probably this dual nature of the numeral is the cause 
of its fully adjectival concord. As. eke mrige i M. 1.5. “ One 
deer eko magox G. 1.11. ekam sammccharani I S, 5.11. “One year. ” 
A.yLg, 2 )d$(ii iafu maham egaf'n paumamraponefirujam \ Sut. 2.1.2. 

He sees a big, beautiful, excellent lotus. ’’ mahana samand eye \ 
Sut. 1.1.2.14. “ Some Brahmans and monks. JM. egcio. hdmie 
gahhnnmi I Erx. 1.14. “ lu the womb of a goose, vUhem egem cetxi 
sareva rinivayiyd \ Erz. 1.13. “ The hunter killed both of them 

with one arrow. 

The cardinals from two to eighteen are regarded as adjectives. 
Bui by the nature of their meaning they are always used in the 
plural. Moreover they have only one set of forms for all the 
three genders. As. nuijurn duvi I S. 1.3. “ Two peacocks. ’’ do 
mord » G. 1,11. duvehi yem UkUlehi \ T. VII. “ with two ftk&las. ” 
efdni pi cu timni pUndni \ J. 1.4. “ These three animals also. ” 
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edparo T'ujano \ G. XIII. 8, “ Four kings. jKincasu jjancasu 

msesu I K. III. 7. “ In every five years. sasu vi yojdnasalesu \ 
M. XIIL9. “ In the six hundred Yojanas. AMg. donni vi ratjanoX 
Nir. 26. Both the kings. /(tss(f hluijja duve asl \ U. 22. 2. “Ho 
had two wives. jaha ya Umi nnjiydx U. 7.14. Just as three 
merchants. laasd xuini anandas$(i gahavrdssd ad/arl liinnjnnkudu} 
mhdiui/xtuf/rio \ Upa. 4. “ The householder Ananda has his four 
crores of gold coins deposited. eesini codddsanhan/ niahUstiinin- 
rmatn (imuiydre niahamniine j^asiliamni i Ny. 1.12. “ Having seen 

four great dreams out of these fourteen great dreams. dithrmi- 
sahini g(iman(miha8sehini sdddhinf. mn/jHirlvudo \ Ny. 5.53. “Sur- 
rounded by eigtheen thousand monks. '' P. dre vU hnni v'd rdtUndi- 
vdni \ DN. 2. 327. “ Two or three days and nights. aiflunndni 
nidsdnani dcatyoyut \ Sn. 99. “ At the lapse of four months. ' sola- 

sannant pugfpdUhdni \ Mil. 310. “ Of sixteen men. ' 

In case of ft ‘ three ^ and cnltc * four ^ Pali preserves two sets 
of forms, one for the Masculine and Neuter and the other for 
Feminine. But even here confusion between the two sets of 
forms is met with, which thus paves the way for the later dev- 
elopment. sdkhiyo tlnl jdijiyo \ Th. 2. 518. “ we three friends. 

A similar lax use of the numerals is to be found in the 
PurSnas where the form irdtjah is used with words of all the three 
genders, varsani bhavila Irayah I iasya pufrah Baniah Irayah I bJiuvis- 
yaii sanuih irayah, \ This similarity is taken by Pargiter as point- 
ing out that the original language of these Puranic passages was 
Prakrit It is, however, more natural to suppose that this synta- 
ctical similarity between tlie two is a result of the popular tende- 
ncies affecting both. 

Numerals over twenty are all regarded as substantives and 
stand in apposition to the noun which they qualify. Their only 
agreement pertains to the case forms. AMg. saiiuinenana^.nmjdyani 
vgumvisani ajjhayana pannalla \ Ny. 1.5. “ The ascetic has preached 
19 chapters of the Nayas. eva/h hludu atnhant sdinl suniinasal/h* 
tmsi bdydlisafn sunilnd thani niahasuniixia brwattarini savvasuniina 
%\iddittha \ Ny 1.12, “ Thus indeed, O Lord, in our science of dre- 
ams there are 42 dreams and 30 great dreams and so in all 72 
dreams preached. hhugasaniailhani janidd baiiime ihhhakalalialiy 
ayant egadiixisiapini pdnint genhavonii \ Ny. 5.53. “Knowing him 
capable of enjoyment they marry him with 32 daughters of mer- 
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chants on one and the same day. eesm iUae viahUsunnmmni 
coddds t tiuihrisuniiue jHlsiffatrim \ Ny. 1.12. “Having seen four- 
teen great dreams out of these 30 great dreams/’ aiHalUdc ajj'- 
iyUsdhtssi'hini saddhim sadipuriva^e \ Ny. 5.53. “ Surrounded by 
40 thousand nuns. ekfatvisue lUlhuyarvhif'n ikkhng(ikul(tsamifj)/xtn- 
nhdni \ Kap. S. 33, “ By the 21 Tirthakaras born in the family 

of the Ikkhagas. pancahathirle vUsheim \ Nir. 24. “ With 75 
year?. ’’ JM. suUhim hlmlim auasditae clieelta \ Erz. 34.4. “ Hav- 
ing cut short 60 meals with fasting. P. dcminnadi pi dadanii, 
vuUyi pi diiddini^ fimmya pi da da mi, ailfarianya jd dadanfi^ }Hinnd8dy(t 
pi dadami I Sn. 86. “ I give to ten, twenty, thirty, forty or to 
fifty. risadya yidanesu (idtsaga yojanesu \ M. 11.162. “ At the 

distance of 20 or 30 yojanas, ekTinaixinmlsaya kandvhi I Jat. III. 
220. “With 49 arrows. chaflifhsafiya .sot chi \ Dh. Co. IV, 48. 
“ With 36 streams ” ((tlkaadlUfisiUif vassani \ Sn. 289. “ For 48 
years. imesadi ievlsaliya huddharum sanlike \ Dh, Co. 1. 48. “ Near 
those 23 Buddhas. 

Words expressing bigger numbers like hundred thousand, etc. 
are also regarded as substantives and so stand in apposition to 
the words which they qualify. But sometimes they may he also 
thought of as adjectives. As. yojanaiatesu i K. XIII. 6. “ In 
hundred Yojans. vassasafdni I K. IV, 9. “ Hundred years. 
h'diiini pdnasahasdni \ K. 1. 3. “ Many thousand beings. P. gan- 

dhabbd dia salumani \ Th. 164. “ Sixty thousand Gandhabbas. ” 
hkikkhiiniyo sahasam \ Mhvs. 5. 187. “Thousand nuns. jxinar 
aitani antddlapurise \ Mhvs. 10.91. “Five hundred low-caste 
men. gd/lid aa/a/n \ Dh. 102. “Hundred Gathas. jxiflcaarde 
ronije I Jat. IL 123. “ Five hundred merchants. AMg. jxtnca 
S(iy:i \ Kap. 142. “ Five hundred. 

In many cases the numeral remains without any inflection. 
’B, pannas't yojana sattahi yojand \ Dh. Co. III. 217, “ Fifty and 
sixty Yojanas. jxmcajxi nnsa v(iS8ani,,,ixiflcavlsafi txtssdni \ Th. 1, 
904. “ Fifty five years, twenty five years. ekunaixinmsa janei 
Jat. III. 220. “Forty-nine people/^ AMg. solusa r(j(/aya7ika l 
Vip, 22. “ Sixteen diseases and sicknesses. ” mllari vusui\ Kap. 
8. 70, “ Seventy years. " 

Numerals over twenty being substantives, they can also gov» 
ern the Genitive of the noun, P. jjaromhasm/h bhikkJiunani i Th. 
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1. 1238. “ More than thoneand monks. ” lihTirnnitfn j)ifri<vs-d((ni \ 

Mhvs, 12. 3h “Five hundred Viharas/’ saWii (irakfitam ahn 
Mhvs, 1. 14. “ Ho made sixty Arhats. AMg. (tMhds^njd/h. 
liialunmdaraganani atthximyani khiitiyacVCvragawifn 1 Vip. 107. Eight 
hundred Brahman and Ksatriya boys- JM. pducasufjd mm- 
iminm cicluna iani jHtrinn \ Erz. 39. 27. “ Giving five hundred gold 
coins he marries her. donnl lakklia niayagdliluaih dotini ^((hdssn 
rahwut/'n paacii (ijnyaiji luiijawini salid kodlo pIlydijaHnijdiii \ Erz. 39.3 
1-32. “ Two lakhs of elephants, two thousands of chariots, five 

Ayutas of horses and seven crores of foot soldiers. piiilduant 
mtiJii mhasm l Sag. “ Sixty thousand sons. 

Numerals also enter into compounds with the nouns. AMg, 
(itihasahdmilakkh(nj((dh(tr() \ U. 22 5, “ Possessed of eight thousand 
marks. duuihmiiigino cauddasdpuvvino ^(niidtldg(ujipiddkddh.drdgd\ 
Kap. S. 2, “ Knowing 12 Angas, 14 Purvas and the whole of 
the Ganipidaga. P. dUhdixissd/’/i saf/dntUsd/’/i rdjU rajjafn dkarayi 1 
Mhvs. 35. 46. “ The king ruled for 8 years and 7 months.^’ JM. 
siramyrd >^d(lrvd navd nhUrusdiyd hlunv I Erz. 4. 14. “ There are 700 
veins and 900 sinews. As\ lvdd>^dva>^dbhisilcn<i \ D. V. 22. “ Ann- 
ointed king for tliirteen years. ddsdixidahhisHe \ 'K, VIII- 22. 
“ Annointed ten years. ^diupuiimoiluohaiivd^o ! OBJ. 1.1. “ Hav- 
ing finished 24 years. 

IV. Agreement of Pronouns. 

Usually the pronoun agrees with the noun in Number and 
Gender. But on account of the uncertain nature of the Gender 
of Prakrit nouns and the meagre remnants of the pronoiniiml 
forms sometimes this agreement is lacking and the usage in 
Prakrit often disagrees with the one prevalent in San^ekrit. 

A. Disagreement in Gender. Many versions of the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka write, ayafu dltra/nnucdipi \ S, 1. “ This religious 

edict. (lyi dlmunmndipi 1 M. 1. I. Others write J iyant dhaninidlipt' \ 
K. I Cp, also yada ayd/n dhammalipl llkhifl \ G- I. “ When this 
religious edict was written.'^ ose hi { setho) kcuidiidh/ \ K. IV. 
“ This is the best duty. In AMg. we often find a neuter pro- 
noun agreeing with a masculine noun. Jilvanii loo pUnd \ Das. 
VI 10. “ All living beings in the world. jamnldvijjapurim 
savoe ie dnkkiumunbhava \ U. 6.1. “ As many ignorant persons 
there are, are all born in misery. eydiun/i suwavunli logahm 
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kainniasamarambha I Ay. 1.1. 1.5.7. ** All the activities in the whole 
world. Umnti keyavanfi logamsi sianwja ya mUham ya I Ay. 1. 4. 
2.3. The monks and Brahmans who are to be found in the 
whole world. '' yaini tumUii'n yaifa fe juijagU \ Ay. 2. 4. 1. 8. '‘You 
and your knbwers. garahiya samyampiKiogTl mi fanl sevcin/i 

^^udhiradhininHa i Sut. 1. 13. 19. Those blamable and sinful 
practices the pious monks do not observe. ^ ’ Other C£lses are only 
sporadic, se ditthini ni ne i Ay. 1. 4. 2. 3. “ That we have seen. 

gayafn eyani hhagdixun i Bhag. 15. 1. 11. “ That is gone, 0 Lord.^* 
(inmvaihsu mdhoha/'nsi nurd ripfxiridhuvul I jaursi goyamamUrndho \ 
U. 23. 70. “ In the great ocean there is a boat running, on which 
you have boarded. jui/isl guhde i Sut. 5. 1. 12. “ In which cave. 

If the pronoun is made to refer to more than one noun which 
differ in gender, it is placed in the Masculine when the words 
referred to are mascnline and feminine. P. {msm ^^umro cu) ie imu'/i 
pdu gharcvn jxifi nayinisu vimanu dukklirnu I Th. 2. 419. “They 
carried me to the house of ray father with a sorrowful mind. 

If the pronoun refers to words including a neuter noun, it is 
often put in the Neuter plural. AMg. rlrujiwu'n nagininuf'n jiuji 
sufighdcjimundamm eydnl vi mi fuyunli i U. 5. 21. ’‘A bark gar- 

ment, nakedness, matted hair, upper garment and shaving, all 
these do not protect. ^ * P. uttiWuijnrii}^) ucch(* cu ps/'/isuhalu/'u cu 
clmrcnn i etani ahhisamhhonti I Th. 2. 329. “ Alms specially pre- 
pared (?) food collected, a garment thrown off and bark, attain- 
ing these. Sometimes the form in the Masculine is used even 
in such cases. AMg. cgapj>a ujic su/lu kusuyu indlyuni yu tc jlnit/u \ 
U. 23. 38. “ When the self is not conquered it is an enemy and 
so also the senses and passions. Having conquered them. 

B. Disagreement in Number. P. iupcnu hruhmucurincnc su/h.- 
yanicna dunienu cu \ cfcna harahniano koii I Th. 1. 631. ’* By penance, 
celibacy, self-control and mortification, by these does one become 
a Brahman. 

C. Disagreement in Case. P. kax^^u xUsununtaganufm labhafe fu/'/i 
axokala \ Th. 1. “ By following which law does one get the 
freedom from grief ? 

The relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in number 
and gender, but its case is determined by the clause in which it 
occurs. As. uih. Idchi dulckhonii hukuin luni ichumi \ D. I. 2. “ what 
ever I see I wish. yc. Udikarc kuyutpixa se dukuraut kurofi \ M. V. 
19. He who begins a good act does a difficult task. yo tu 
etam desain pi hdpesuti so dukutum kdsu/i \ G. V, 3. “ He who causes 
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'even a part of it to decrease does a bad act. AMg. je yn budd/iU 
tmrhabhaga,,»siuddliam to^ni pamkhintani \ Sut. 1. 8. 23. “ Those 

who are enlightened and great. ..their activity is pure. 

Muliyam t e piva^a n(i niavu-'«in/ joyun enti je \ U. 7. 19. “ Those 
who are born as men again are those who obtain their capital. 
jesi//^ iu vivulji sikkhU muliydf'n le (ticcldya i U. 7, 21. “ Those who 

have much instructions have exceedeJ their capital. JM. jo 
eyoni d(in(jlagani genhissai .s‘o rdyd hohii \ Erz. 37. 1. “ He who will 
take this staff will become a king. jV/w jeya htyafn hnnwani.,, 
tan/, tend veiijavixnn I Erz. 42. 21. “ Whosoever does an act will 
have to suffer for it. jeyaha/h haitlin^anibhamao mkkhiya iena 
saha pamggahanani jai nil h()i \ Erz. 17. 15. “If I cannot marry 
him who has protected me from the attack of the elephant. je 
Happnrim Iiavanli te niarayavai^ayani bahu nmnnanfi \ Erz. 42. 15. 
“ Those who are great consider the calamity of death highly. 

P. fa/// ra kannna/// kala/h sddliu ya/h katra riUnuf appall I Dh. 68. 
“ That act is well done by doing which a man does not repent. 
yesl/h sannicayo naif III y(' j^^f'^dn/latabhojana .».fem/’// gall duranruiya \ 
Dh. 92. '* Those w'ho have no store, and who know the measure 
of food, their track is difficult to find. yassindriyani sanuifhn/}/ 
gafanh*-deva pi fa>^m jnhayanti I Dh. 94. “Gods honour him who 
controls his senses. ’ ' ahbahl vafa me salk//// ya/h cml hadayammtam\ 
Jat. IV. 62. “ He removed the dart which was rankling in my 
heart. yo na hanti na ghfiteti ,..vera/h fesa na kena/i \ Jat. IV. 71, 
“ One who does not kill nor cause to kill is not inimical witli 
anybody.'^ eva/h kaihcnfi ye K^ddahenfi \ Th. 2.522. “ Thus tell 
those who believe. 

There are, however, a few exceptions which go against this 
general rule. ( i ) Disagreement in Number. AMg. acrhandd je 
na bhunjanfl na se cat tti vuccai I Das. 2. 2. “ Those" who do not 

enjoy because unable to do so, are not called relinquishers. jai 
taw Jailiisi bhUva/h jd jd dacchasi ndrio I U. 22. 44. “ If you love 
all women you chance to see. jd ya saved avaffaiwd sacedmosd ya 
jd miisd \ jd ya buddhehi ydiynd na ta/h bhasejja payyavam I Das. 7.2. 
“A wise man should not speak those words which are true but not 
to be spoken, those which are both true and false, those which are 
false and those not used by great men. ke eftha khaffd uvajoiyd 
vd,.Mialejjajo riam \ U. 1. 18. “Who are the door-keepers ap' 
pointed here who will remove him ? ” Ap. appd laddhau jena paru 
fe jxiramapjKi yavevi I Jos, 1. “ Having saluted those highest souls 

who have obtained the highest self. ( ii ) Disagreement in 
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Gender. AM^, jae saddhae mkkhanio tani eva (inuj^riliya [ Das. 
Ay. 1. 1. 3. “ Preserving the enthusiasm with which he has be- 
come a monk. ” P. jUnavii (ttUmo saft(( jUtiyo yassaya/zf phuldui 
rijHih^x Th. 2. 434. “ I know seven of my lives whose bad effect 

and result is this. 

The relative pronoun is neuter when it refers to a whole sent- 
ence, because the neuter gender is thought to approach the 
neutral form closely. P. duhbaatndi'fi klfn sakhTt kafutti y(0’n iiuiftt. 
truh^mite blHata i Th. 2. 418. *’ Is it possible to use bad words be- 

cause my husband hates me ? ' ^ ta^srfm)/ kanuzHfjzhdlaz// yiint ///r//// 
(ifxikariiun(( gdcchinti I Th. 2. 447. “This is its effect that they go 
abandoning me. ” hfzh te ajxrrUdhikf/}/ izutya ydf'n zzutfn <>v<triyanit 
(itthm 1 Th. 2. 367. ‘‘ What fault have I committed against you 
that you stand blocking my way ? ’* AMg. me djHidikkunUmsd 
in/dfh eynrisi(fm ph<ilam \ jayanzatjo /a/// dhtminafK kamdbhogesu 
miicckio i U. 13 . 19. “ This is the effect of my deed for which I 
have not repented, that even knowing religion I am attached to 
pleasures of senses. JM, ajjduftd sohayddt kayafft jd/h so (JurdpjHi 
nihdo [ Erz. 8. 29. “0 Lord, you did well in killing that wicked man.’' 

If the predicate of a relative pronoun is a noun having a differ- 
ent gender from the gender of the antecedent noun, the relative 
pronoun agrees with the predicate rather than its antecedent. 
The demonstrative pronoun naturally agrees wi.h the antecedent 
noun. As. ese tu jyirimive ynfn dpunanf \ Cl. X. 3. ‘‘ Tiiat peril 

is sin. " hi drake inahgdle sazitmyike idzn i S. IX. G. “ For the 
ceremonial of this world is of doubtful efficacy. ” ( .sv^ hi sreth* anz 

dhramzndnusUsana \ M. IV. 17. “This is the best deed, the promul- 
gation of religion. " P. appamatlo ayddt gandho ydyaf'n fagaracan- 
ani \ Dh.56.“Very little is this scent, the scent of sandal and aloe.'' 

bhariyd,.,silaratl patibbatadUrC'su ve soffhdnaz'// faduhu \ Jat. 
IV. 76. “ Whose wife is endowed with good conduct and devot- 

ed to her husband, she is called the best resort among wives. 
AMg. je mrduiiid jdivijjoraveya idiin 1u khellm sujx^saldim \ U. 12. 13. 

“ Those Brahmans who are endowed with birth and knowledge 
aie the best fields. " 

If the sentence has more than one predicate the relative pro- 
noun agrees with the one nearest to it. As. esa hi dlid/iminpadane 
dhanniiapa(ijxt/i ca ya iyam d ya dune s ce soeaye mad re sddhave ca 
lokaSd hevam vadJuxati ti i T. VII. “ The performance of law and 
the belief in law are but how kindness, charity, truthfulness, 
cleanliness, happiness and goodness will be increasing among the 
people. " P. dm maharajd y flflev Tidnadt m em jKiMd I MU. 42. 

** Ves, O King, what is knowledge is intellect- " 



IDENTIFICATION OF UDYANA OF KAUSAMBI WITH 
UDAYIN OF MAGADHA * 

BY 

Prof. H. C. SETH, M. A„ Ph. D. ( London ) 

According to the Buddhist traditions, Udayana king of Vatsas 
or Vamsas of Kausatnhl was a contemporary of the Buddha, and 
survived him. * But he must have been a very junior contem- 
porary of the great master, as the various Indian literary tradi- 
tions represent him as marrying Yasavadatta, the daughter of 
Pradyota of Ujjain, and also Padmavatl, daughter of Aiata^atru 
of Magadha. Padmavatl according to the drama Svapnavasava- 
datta was the sister of king Darsaka, son and successor of Ajata* 
satru. Now both Pradyota and Ajatasatru were contemporaries 
of the Buddha, and Ajatasatru, the father-in-law of Udayana, 
was himself a junior contemporary of the Buddha, whose greater 
part of life was spent in the reign of Ajatasatru’s father, 
Bimhisara. Buddha died in the eighth year of Ajatasatru’s 
reign. The traditions regarding Udayana's marriage with Padma- 
vatl will make us believe that he survived even Ajatasatru, as 
the traditions do not show the latter being alive at the time of 
this marriage, his son Darsaka being then on the throne of 
Magadha. 

The Puranas give the following succession list of the kings 
on the Magadha throne. 

Birabisara ... 28 years. 

Ajatasatru ... ... 35 years. 

Darsaka ... ... 25 years. 

Udayin ... ... 33 years. 

In contrast with this we have the following succession list in 
the Ceylonese Buddhist Chronicles, Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa. 

Bimhisara ... ... 52. 

Ajatasatru ... ... 32, 

UdayaBhada ... ... 16. 

• The paper was read before the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference, 
1940, Titupati. 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. p. 187. 

13 [ Annals, B. 0. R, I. J 
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Divyavadana as well as the Burmese Buddhist traditions also 
place Udayi immediately after AjataSatru. According to the Jain 
traditions also Udayin is placed immediately after Ajatasatru. 
The absence of the name of Darsaka in the Buddhist and the 
Jain lists makes us think that Darsaka was on the throne of 
Magadha for a short period, and not long after the death of 
Ajatasatru the throne of Magadha passed on to Udayin. 

The following reasons make us think that Udayin or Udaya 
Bhada of the Magadha list is the same as Udayana king of Vatsas 
or Vamsas of Kausambl. 

( 1 ) Udayin and Udayana are slight variants of the same 
name. 

( 2 ) They appear to belong strictly to the same period. This 
is apparent from the place given to Udayin immediately 
after Ajatasatru in the Buddhist and the Jain lists of the 
kings of Magadha. And, as discussed above, Udayana 
was a junior contemporary of Ajatasatru and survived 
him. 

( 3 ) Udayana in the literary traditions is regarded as a 
gentle, lovable and a virtuous king. * Udayin also, as 
noted by Jayaswal, “ has especially been singled out by 
the Garga-Samhita for the epithet good ( 

( 4 ) In the Puranas Udayin is not called as the son of Dar- 
saka. He is only mentioned as Darsaka's successor. 
Generally if the successor has been the son of the previous 
king then it has been so mentioned in the Puranas. 

( 5 ) In the Matsya Purana the successor of Ajatasatru instead 
of being called Darsaka is called as Vainsaka : — 

II ? 0 II 

31 . 

It is difficult to say whether Vainsaka is a corrupt read- 
ing for Darsaka or it represents some genuine historical 

1 The drama Svapnaviisavadatta well emphasises Udayana’s virtues. 
For instance at one place it is remarked about him : — 

501^(55 If 1 ■A-ot. l. 

* J, B. O. R, B. Vol. I. P. 75. 
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tradition. ’ Vamsaka recalls the Vamsas of Kausarabi. 

(6) Hiuen Tsang also mentions that Darsaka was the last 
king in the line of Bimbisara. ^ According to this tradi- 
tion recorded by Hiuen Tsang Darsaka^s successor 
Udayin must belong to some other dynasty. 

( 7 ) Puranas inform us that Udayin changed his capital and 
founded Kusumapura. Change of capital often signifies a 
change of the ruling dynasty. 

( 8 ) Literary traditions also indicate that the marriage of 
Udayana of Kausambi with the royal family of Magadha 
was arranged more for political reasons. Udayana^s 
minister Yaugandharayana^s ambition was to increase 
and consolidate the power of his master. This may have 
in course of time led to the conquest and annexation of 
Magadha by Udayana, Darsaka, the successor of Ajata- 
satru had, perhaps, a short reign. This, as suggested 
above, may account for the absence of his name in the 
Buddhist and the Jain lists of Magadha kings. 

If our surmise that Udayana conquered Magadha is correct, 
then, this must have taken place in the latter part of his reign. 
This may account for the fact that the Ceylonese Buddhist Chr- 
onicles give him under the name Udaya*Bhada only 16 years of 
reign against 33 years of Udayin in the Puranas. It may be 
likely that while the Puranas give the total period of his reign 
including his reign over Kausambi before his conquest of 
Magadha, the Buddhist texts give only his reign period over 
Magadha after Ajatasatru. 

The subsequent traditions as recorded in the Pauranic and 
the Buddhist account, when put together, seem to indicate that 
after the death of Udayin or Udayana, Magadha again passed 
through a period of decay, in which there were a few short lived 
kings, until under Nandivaxdhana or according to the various 
Buddhist traditions Susunaga-the two appear to be identical- 
there was again a change of dynasty and Magadha once more 
rose into a first grade power. 

' Matsya Puraija after Vaipsaka gives Udasi. If Vamsaka represents 
Udayana, then Udasi, which may stand for Udayin, may have been sub- 
sequently added to bring the information in line with the other Puranas, 

Beal 8 Buddhist records of the Western World Vol. II, p. 102. 



THE SAMADHI-LAKSMs^AM AND THE BHAGAVAD^GlTA 

BY 

H. G. NaRAHARI, M.A. 

A good number of imitations of the Bhagavad-gita have 
already been taken into account. ' The present is an attempt 
to point out one such imitation which does not seem to have 
been noticed till now. The work in question is the Samadhi-lah 
mnatn, a portion of the Sufa-samhita, which, in its turn, is a part 
of the Skanda-purwia, Though the work exists in print as part 
of the Suta-samhita, it is also available independently in Mss. 
It is then called by different names. In the printed edition of 
the Sutasanihita^ ^ it is called Samadhi-nirupaiiam^ while the 
Adyar Library Ms. ( No. IX. 0.114)^ calls it the Samadhi- 
laksaxiam, Burnell mentions the third name of it when he calls 
it the Samadhi-vidhih on p. 93b of his Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. 
in the Tanjore Palace Library. The work is of interest to us on 
account of its relationship with the Bhagavad-gita on which it 
seems to depend for the manner of narration, and, to a certain 
extent, for its content also. Even us Bhagavan is the narrator 
in the Bhagavad-gita, so is Isvara the narrator in the Sainddhi- 
lak^nam; while Bhagavan teaches Arjuna the method of the 
cenquest of his grief ( Visdda ), Isvara teaches the characteristics 
of the yogio samadhi, the practice of which can bring man 
the highest bliss. One full stanza and eleven padas of 
verses occurring in the Bhagavad-gita^^ find a place in the 
Samadhi-laksanam. 

1 See Dr. V. Raghavan- Journal of Oriental Research, Madras-Yol, XIL 
Part I-pp. (107-22). 

* Suta'^samhita Ed. by S. Ramaoandra Sastri and K. Kuppuswami Saatri, 
Madras (1916). pp. ( 244-52 ). 

3 This is an old paper Ms. written in Telugu characters. It is incom* 
plete and stops at the end of the third pada of the 57th verse. The full text 
of the Samadhi-la^anam consists of 61 verses, 

^ The Bhagavad-gltn referred to here is that published in the Ananda- 
arama Sanskrit Series with Saihkara's commentary and Anandagiri^s glosa 
thereon* The Samndhi~lak§anam betrays no knowledge of the Kashmir 
recension of the Bhagavad-gitn, 



The SantUdhi-Lcik^ctncitn and the Bhagavad--Gttd loi 

I give their list below 

Sa madhi-laksanci m Bhagavad -git a 

1. cT^T — Verse 24d. is the same as XIIT. 30d. 

2. “ ?T?r \ 

fTcT ^ ^ fT^r n 

— Verse 27. „ „ „ „ XIIL 30. 

3. “ *' 

— Verse 3 Gab is the same as V. 8cd. 

4. “ ” 

— Verse 36cd is the same as V. 9ab 

5. “ i 

?r H qiw ii ' * 

— Verse 38bcd. is the same as V, lObed 

6. ^^T%rf5r%: ' ' 

— Verse 44d is the same as III. 13b. 

7. 

— Verse 58d is the same as XIIL 23d. 

8 . '' 

— Verse 61a is the same as VIIL 27c. 

Besides, a good number of verses and parts of verses are found 
in the Samadhi-laksanam whose character as imitations of corres- 
ponding verses or parts of verses in the Bhagavad-gita cannot be 
doubted. The following is an exhaustive list of them. 

1. Stanza la of the SamadhiHaksanarn is as follows “ ST^xrrfT*’ 
srsr^'WR. This seems to imitate Bhagavad-gitd- X. 19a which 
reads “ ??cT W 

2. The first-half of the second verse in the Samddhi-lakmiiam 

PnrTT%^: qsrumnfS ’ ’ reads like “ ^ ^3 

eTOtrq’aTrsrcT •* Bhagavad-gitd-lll 23ab. 

3. The second-half of verse 3 of the Samadhi-laksanam which 

runs as follows? “ 'Ms a clear 

imitation of the line “ f^; '' 

— Bhagavad-gitarll. 24cd, 

4. The first-half of verse 5 in the Samddhi-lakswiam — 
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“ «T«irssW5Tr Rfr«FT5T i ” resembles 

“ raw ^ 5 : Hfrg 11 ” 

— Bhagavad-gtta IX. Gab. 

5. The following are verses 6, 7, and 8 of the Samadhi-laksaxiam, 

wrt fT ^ srrotl Wffmnoi l 

ST TT^Tif ST f^TTRfUrcT: H 

5TT? ^sra'r ST TiT%s ST ^ =^rf5r5j: 1 

ST ’STTii^JI^T ST ST ^ T7!^TtT«n TTT: H 

sn? nfior ST ^ =5 ST WT^Ttif ST I 

TT^ Tnr%T^'Tf5rTt^^ 11 

These seem to be fashioned in imitation of 
“ sTtf STiPT^r: ^T^TIT etc., — Bhagavad-gUd VII, 25. 
and “ STT? cTT^T ' ’ — Bhagavad-gltu XL 53. 

6. Stanza 9 ab of Bamadhi-lak^inatn — “ mm stsr^ m TTmrw- 

" appears to be an imitation of “ fts ^st a«Tr ^tsr ^ 
^rmfRT! ” 

— Bhagavad-gtiu-Xlll. 18ab. 

7. “^Tit ST TTSEnTf ST jTTTr.ssTrf5jJ?T^” (Santadhi-laksaijain-l'ia.h) 

seems to be fashioned after the manner of “ tttT: maT STifirg; f^i%- 

mrsT^T ’ ' 

— Bhagavad-gita-^ll. Tab. 

8. “ TT aTTTm: STepTlwa: ” — Samadhi-lakmijam-lZd, 

“ arTTTT-- qTTqJHWa; ” — Bhagavad-gita-XVlll. 7d. 

9. “ STsia^r TTiTsirat itiB’ srorarsmsTTn^arTST " -Samddhi-lakmnam-lZah. 
“ ersTST qfinsTma wai'a mwaisr " -Bhugavad-gllu-Yl. 42ab. 

10. “ ^Tt9friarnr5ETTrTsJT: ” — SamUdhi-laksaxiam 14. a. 

“ aT^rrrwiWtET^r i,\W ” — Bhagavad-gild X. 33 a. 

11. Stanzas 14-16 of the Samadhi-laksaxiam — 

*T^s ^nT$?TT|TTt aT^i^TTrnfi gfH: « 

3T5pr^T *T»ims^r i 

wi^rsi ^3?a«rr ^bttoibc ii 
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sTjr^Tsa- cfierr 3Tsr?<aR^r«imir: 1 
^afsrqTfrrsijr: H 

seem to be composed in imitation of Bhagavad-glta X. (30-38). 

12. “ cnJTr5H^: SRftirilT ^ ’ ’ SamadU-laksavam- 

31ab. 

“ mr: 'rfat vra^rq- ' ’ ■—Bhagavad-gila VII. 7ab. 

13. “ ?ra ^riTTm: ?qfa: ^rwmr%a gw; ” 

— Saniadhi-laksanam 21od. 

“ ?Tt ^ a«n ^rui ^wma; ” 

— Bhigavad-gita- XIII 18ab. 

14. “ H qrrm qw »rrq»^ ” — BamadU-Iaksanam-llc.. 

“ ^ q^m nmq[ ’ ’ — BI,agavad-gm-YUl 13d. 

15. *• a?r Hq^^ ” — Samadhi-laksmiam-izd. 

“ sTSr aqr ” — Bhagavad-gi/a-XlIl. 30d, 

16. “ q?r ^rqrmr >a?ma »qrfrn'qqn^q?;qm —Samadhi-laksanam- 

24ab. 

“ qqr ^qriffr ^arw ^rfrrm^^IT a q?sqw” Samadhi-laksavam 25ab. 
“ qqr ’iH?«jT>Tfqnq?^W3qwa ”—Bhagavad-gitU-Xlll. 30ab. 
qTTWT qsw ff? r%mr: I 
a^OTrq^'t’ifqT gjT nx^fk qi%^a: 11 

— Samadhi-laksanam -26. 
qsfl 53% 3 5515 qrw 1 
a^TT5i%3t OT^R555r?5raq5k 11 

— Bhagavad-gita-XiV. 14 . 

18. “ q^r q?iqra ” —8amlidhi-laksanam.-li,a. 

“ q: q^m agrS6fmR*^ ” —Bkagavad-gim-Xlll. 29c, 

19. “ qfr 5ir55^rf :^€qi5Rm^5q3T3 ” — SamddhHaksan ra-29ab. 
“ 3P=51f^3T^5qTi5i:^q3rqi5q^Tni ” — Bhagavad-glla-XllL 8cd, 

20. " aWTS^Rffr ” — Samadhi-laksavam-ZO&. 

“ ” — Bhagavad-gUa-IV. 42a. 

21. Verse 32 of the Samadhi-laksavam Seems to owe its inspira- 
tion to Bhagavad~gita-X\ll, 33. The verses are as follows ; — 
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iTHTRTTR^awT^'ilrsrT Rffqui sq-^rsik n 

— Samadhi-lakmnam-32. 

R«rr snpj^iiTfR^: i 

^ cT«rr R'i;i5rRT% Rr^ft ii 

— Bhagavad-glia XIII. 33. 

22. The same is the case with verse 33 of the SnmadhHak?a- 
7iam which seems to owe its existence to Bliagavad-gila-lY . 37. 

R«rr ^fsRsr??R-’ ^ r?5ci; i 

^rnTtur^^fR {{rniici ii 

— SamUdhi-lakf^vam-SZ. 

RtR^iT?r«?RRfff i 

^Rn?T: cTOT il 

— Bhagavad-gitU-lV. 37. 

23. With verse 39 of the Samad/ii-laksaiiwn — 

R flTR?! RfTfRFR sTRffcT RTriiTfri: I 
^TRqCffR M 

Compare the following verses from the Bhagavad-gila — 

“ iimrFR<TT^5'!; RrsTPfTtsvq-^R'^r: l — Bhagavad-gUa-XYl.X^ad 
“ cTT5^ r'llcT: RTTVIRR I 

%<ITRT3T^RgRRrgflcqf II — „ — XVI. 19. 

“ 3Trg€f FfrRRTT^rr w srrr i 

Rrmri^^ am ri'^ ii -- „ — XVI. 20. 

24. “ ” —Samadhi-lah^nam-AQA. 

“ ft saaigrniT: Twr: ” -Bhagavad-gim-lX-iZa. 

25. Verse 41 of the Samadhi-laksanam — 

raft?? sft ^TTRT fsftr* RR^rira^c i 

3iga3Ti«Tf RfR li 

seems to have been inspired by 
araR^: a^r^ar aasaR^ i 

RmTVRRftarnft at mffaj: r ^ ftai « 

— Bhagavad-gitarXll. 16. 
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26. “ <3WfT nr'5»^ ” — Samadhi-laksanam-iid. 

“ urrS »Tm»^ ” — Bhagarad-gt/u-Ylll. 13d. 

27. “ 1 % g^oUTcrnfa*!: ” — SamUdM-lak^nam-i9a.h. 

“ # ^IHJT fr^T^ST ’’ —Bliagavad-glta-X. 42al). 

28. “ ^ UR 5Tra«fUTH5«T «rs5T5T?^TTR: " —Samadlii-laksavam- 

58 ab. 

“ ?r f R "TTR »I?T iT?r%'!amvrr^ra ” —Bhagavad-om~XYlll. 

68 sb. 

It is thus clear that, for nearly half of its contents, the Satrid- 
dhi-laksariaM is indebted to the Bhagavad-gitd which it seems to 
regard as the very fountain-head of all its inspiration. 


14 [ Annals, B, O. R. I. ] 



MAITHILT EQUIVAT.ENTS TO VERNACULAR WORDS 
FOUND IN SARVANANDA^S COMMENTARY ON 
AMARAKOSA 
BY 

SUBHADKA JRA, M. A. 

The name of the commentary is Tikasarvasva and was publi- 
shed with the text of Amarakosa in the Trivendrum Sanskrit 
Series by the late M. M. Ft. T. Ganapati Sastri in 1911-17. The 
work was first noticed by the late M. M. Pt. Haraprasad Sastri, in a 
Ms., in the “ Report of the Search for Tamil and Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts to the Government of Madras for the year 1993-4, no. 2 p. 
335. On an exmination of the text it was found that it con- 
tained about 300 words of the NIA languages. In 1919, Mr. Basant 
Ranjan Rai published them in alphabetical order with Bengali 
equivalents to many of them in the Bangiya Sahitja Parisad 
Patrika, Vol. XXVI, Part 2. Mr. Jogesh Chandra Rai in the same 
issue of the paper added some philological nDtes to most of such 
words. It was in 1926, that Mr. N. P. Chakravarti, in the Journal 
Asiatique, published them in order they occur in the book with 
Bengali and Hindi equivalents to many of them. He pleaded 
inability to supply Maithili equivalents. 

Now it is the purpose of this paper to give Maithili equival- 
ents to Sarvananda' s Vernacular words as far as possible. It will 
be seen that many of these words which could not have their cor- 
responding forms traced in Bengali and Hindi have eqivalents in 
Maithili. A study of these may help in tracing the linguistic 
development of the two neighouring dialects, namely Bengali and 
Maithili. The list of words is not exhaustive as those whose equi- 
valents have not found as yet are left. A further study in Maithili 
Lexicography may perhaps reduce the number of such words. This 
paper should be treated as a supplement to the works of the three 
former writers mentioned above. It is moreover interesting to 
note that there are several words whose equivalents are found in 
certain Maithili dialects while some other words have their 
corresponding forms found in early Maithili only. 
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Abbreviations • — 

D. E. found in the Eastern Maithili Dialect. 

D. W. „ „ Western „ „ 

M. „ Mukunda Jha s translation of Amarakosa. 

U. C. „ by Dr. Uinesa Misra in Candesvara. 

U. J. „ ,, „ Jagaddhara, ( J.B.O.RS. 

for 1928 , pp. 266 . ) 

U. R. „ ,, „ Rucipati. 

V. V. „ ill Vivadacintamani of Vacaspati. 

V. R. „ in Varnaratnakara of Jyotirlsvara. (Patna College 

copy of the Ms.) 

Vid. Padavali of Vidyapati. ( Basumati Press, edition. ) 


S a rvii nan- 
da’s 
words 

i 

! 

Early and 
Modern 
Maithili 

Sources of 
the M aitbiii 
equivalents 

Sanskrit 

Equivalents 

English 

Translation 

Sarvananda’s 
Kanrla, Yarga 
and bloka 





An eye- 

ni, 5, 34 





disease 





The hog- 

n, 4> 27 









V 

Precipice 

a, 3, 3 


mw 







D. W. 


A waier- 

1 , 8,5 


TTrw 



snake 



M. p. 96 


A herb 

n, 4, 95 


\ 

M. p. 236 

? 

jBet 

II, 10, -13 


i 


jName of a 

II, 4, 160 




1 kind ot 1 
I grass 1 

j 




M. 204 

? 

Rice grow* 

II, 9 , 25 



U. R. ‘ 


ing wild' 



D. W. 

? 

IBreadth i 

II, 4, 45 

aitf? 

jW 


? 

jA kind oti 

II, 4 > 157 


j 

1 


1 vegetable 



V. p. P7 

? 

End of a 

II, 2, 14 


1 


iliatchcd 


i 

1 1 


1 

roof 
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Sarvauau- 

da’s 

words 

Early and 
Modern 
Maithili 

Sources of 
the Maithili 

1 Equivalents 

i 

Sanskrit 

Equivalents 

English 

Translation' 

i 

Sarvananda’B 
KSnfjla, yarga 
and Sloka 




rv 

Jack fruit i 

II, 61 





Crab 

IE 5 , 19 


cFTSTi^rr 

! 


A kind of 

II, 9, 67 





fruit 



•\ 



A vegeta- 
i ble fruit 
with pun* 

' gent taste 

11, 9, 154 





Helmsman 

1, lU, II 



V.R. p.97 


Name ol a 






II, 4, 60 



V. R. p. 8 


llowcr 






tree 




M. p. 101 

V 

Name of a 

11, 4, 1 19 




herb 




M. p. 117 

r V 

Name ol a 

H; 5 > >9 




bird 



D. E. 

iTf:s-- 

Name ot a 

n, 9, 17 




kind of 






grain 





> 

The wood- 

11, 5, 16 





pecker 




M. II) 


A small 
centipade 

iij ); • 3 


•T-W? 



Name of a 

11, 4, 40 


i 

; 


tree and 
its fruit 




i 

^ir* 

Name of a 

11, 9, 20 


\ 

! 


kind of 


i grain 

M. p. 90 Name of a 11^ 4^ 66 

i i ircc and 

I j ' its fruit 

j A leather 11 , 9 , 5 ) 

j 1 buck c I 

frfr M. p, An os})rcy 11,5,25 

I Name of a 11,4,104 

S ! . herb 

1^1% i Leprosy II, 6 , 154 

sptug* IM. p. 12 1 The lap- II, 5, 55 

i ^ving 
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arv.inan- Early and Sources of 
da's Modern the Maithili 

words Maithili Equivalents 




i 

1 


1 • 

r%f^r 

' 


?frTr 


»5«Trfir 


M. p. (h) 
M. p. 1 17 



M. p. 56 

IT>f5P 


M. p. 204 


(^^t) 


^Tf 

5 ^^, U. C. 

w 


or 

^r%5r?T 

u. c. 

T%^ 

r%TTfq-cT 

?r^r>r%^?rr V. Jv. 0. 7 s 
i^frrr 

^ A 

f?rsr 

D. VV. 


!3t<' M. p. 132 


Sanskrit 

^ Ehglish 

Scirw;Tna,nd?i’s 

Equivalents 

Translation 

Ka nda, ,Varg<' 

and Sloka 

1 

1 

Name of a 
tliorny 
plant 

ij, .4, 141 

i?TTT— 

Acidified 

milk 

II, 9, 4-i 

> 

Braid ot 
hair 

II, 6, 97 


A ditch 

I, 10, 28 


The spar- 
row 

11 , 5 , 


The pilot 
ol a boat 

1 , 10, 12 


Name of a 
tree and 
its fruit 

II> 9 , 

iT^i^rnf' 

Name of a 
tree and 
its fruit 

11 , 4 , 44 

^r% 7 -:F:r ? 

Small bells 

11, 6, 10 


Back of 
the neck 

II, 6, 88 

? 

Brain 

II, 6, 65 


Whey 

11 , 9 - 54 

mm: 

Name of a 

II, 4, 23 


tree 



'khatch 

11, 2, 10 

r%qT2^: 

hi at rice 

11, 9, 49 

r%Trm%^: 

Name of a 
herb 

- 11, 4 , 14 ; 

%%• 

A Oicket 

II, 5, 28 

1 ? 

A person ; 
who cooks 
a particular 
kind of : 
food ' 

11, 9, 28 

mT- 

The outer 

11, 6, 38 


skin of the 
embryo i 

r 

, 

A [)arti- i 
cular kind 
of water- j 
pot : 

II, 9 , 31 
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Sarvanan- 

da*s 

words 

j Early and i 
Modern 

1 Maithili 

Sources of 

the Maithili “ V ‘t. 

Equivalents Equivalents, 

English 

Translation 

daryananda's 
Kanda, 
and Sloka 

, — 

. 1 

1 1 


- • - • — 



^r?i- 

1 i 

Husband s ' 
brother’s- 
wife 

11, 6, 30 



V. k. p. 60 

Yoke 

II, 9 , 64 

^rwti 


? 

j 

A small 
shell 

1, 10, 22 

^T^npHT 

(vm) ^rnat 

1 jattaiT^por: 

Firefly 

II, 5 , 34 

ir^fOT 


D. W . ? 

Palanquin 

II, 8, 53 

STTfa 



Name ot a 
tree 

II, 4 , 40 


j^-faa 

^D. W. 

Name of a 
tree 

11, 4, 60 

or 

i c 

i 95 :atf^= 

i 

A gallinule 

11, 5, 21 



i 

A gad-fly 

11 , 5 , 27 

^Irr 


Vid. p. 66 V 

j 

An inno- 
cent snake 

I, 8, > 

% 5 PT 

t^jr 

M. p. 1 16 ? 

Name of a 
bird 

II, 5, 22 

aisf 

aa^ 

( 

^R|f 

A large 
ear-ring 

If, 6, 103 

ara 



Branch of 
a tree 

11 , 4 , 'I 

fasaar 



I'amarind 

11 , 4, 43 

fa?? 

r^^iTT 

fTOSp: 

Name of a 
tree 

II, 4 , 40 

aaf^ 



Name of a 
creeper 

II, 4 , ' j 9 

raaa 

rftlR 


Vegetable 

11 , 9 , 44 



T'^T 

i 

Threads ol 
a piece of 
woven 
cloth 

11, 6, 114 


l^rfr 

1 

Burnt 
grain or 
milk 

II, 9 , 49 

^sff 

i^rfir 


A laddie 

11 , 9 , 33 



! ’ 

Door of 
entrance 

11, 2, 13 


Used in son of— ( Skt. ). 
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Barvanan- Early and Sources of 
da^s Modern the Maithili 

words Maithili Equivalents 

Sanskrit 

Equivalents 

English 

Translation 

Sarvananda’s 
Kanda, , Varga 
and Sloka 

^ 1 



Diluted 

curd 

n, 9, 51 

!i 5 ^ :u. ]. 


^5TT3- 

Sinew 

11, 6 , 62 

fSri?r«rr 



JA sailor 

I, 10, 12 

ftrg:3Trft ! 

i 



Name of a 
tree 

11, 4 , 68 

^sriR j 



Name of a 
llower 

11, 4, 72 

'i?r5j jr 


<1^151; 

( a loan 
word in 
Sanskrit ) 

Cucumber 

li, 4, 155 

151^ TTi^3ir 



Name of a 
herb 

111,8,118 

<rm»T5r Tr%»T?r 'U. C. 



A spittoon 

III, S,2I 

'iTg; 

‘ j 



Day after 
to-morrow 
or before 
yesterday 

III, 4, 21 

/nj/T I 


? 

Ruminat- 

ing 

: 111,5,19 

Trini;ft ^si U. j. 



Stick or 
goad 

: 11, 9. 12 




The coral 
tree 

: II, 4, 26 

TH#, «t13TT 



Sidebone 

II, 6, 69 


f^rr^^r 

, An ant 

III, 5. 8 

'jtan^jfi wjTfi M. p. 

96 

? 

Name of a 
herb 

- II, 4, 92 

sarr/Srarr i^fftr%3ir 

j 



Name of a 
tree and its 
' fruit 

II, 4, 46 

TWa^I ja^TT 


? 

Doll 

II, 10, 29 



A creeper 
growing , 
by water- 
side ! 

II, 4, 149 

M. p. 

233 

i 

A trunk 
made of 
bamboo 

II, 10, 30 

<1^15 


> 1 

A solitary 
path 

II, I, 17 
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Sarvanan- 

da's 

words 

Early and 
Modern i 
Maithili | 

_l 

1 Sources of 
the Maithili 
e(iuivalents 

! j 

Sanskrit English 1 

Equivalents Translation' 

Sarviioanda's 
Kanda, ,V arga 
and Sloka 


qf?-^ 

1 ' 

jNanie of a 

ivci^embl^ i 

1). h 157 


>fr?yTT 

ii 

'TrfTT^^TR' A place , 

where fislv 
keep their 
young 
ones * 

, 1, 10, 18 

! 




*TrT^* 

A moth 

1 11, 5, 28 




/ 

Tlic lungs 

11. 6, 65 




A boil 

! 11, 6, 53 



M. p. 99 

y 

A kind of 
big lisli 

I, 10, 17 

in»TR 3 Tt 5 {V 5 rrriT^ 

a'r 5 nn!n§ 5 Fl Name of a 
' herb 

11, 4, 90 



U. C. 


Heart 

II. 6, 6.1 


tT?F 


% 

Dumb 

111 , I, 12 

^fT 


iRH^ 

Roasted 

II> 9 , 45 


mfr 


? 

Capital 

11, 9, 80 




RTir^^ 

A pot 

11 , 9 , 51 




fur ban 

11, 6, 102 


(^re) , 

|M. p. 87 


A thorny 
plant 

11 , 4 , S 3 





Muslin 

II, 6, ir.} 




R^ 

Name of a 
tree 

11 , 4 , 

1 



V 

1 

A kind of 
prepara- 
tion from 
lemon or 
tamarind 

11 , 9 , 35 

msTf 

M. p. 142 

JT«ir Wai-si 

11 . 6, 79 

II, 4 , « 


> 

Trunk of a 
cut tree 



M. p. 100 

gS^nff 

Name of a 
kind of 
grain 

11, 4, 1 14 


iS 55 S 5 ^ 

' 


Garlic 

11, 4, 148 


1^ 

1 

M. p. 102 

i 


IName of c 
1 herb 

i 11, 4, 126 



IM. p. 86 

hf 5 g 5 p: 

Name of ai 11 , 4, 49 
tree 1 
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Sarvaua 11- 

; Early and 

! .Sources or i ^ 

r ]■ 1 ' 

tsarvanand a’s 

(la’s 

words 

J JVl odern 
Maithili 

-the Ma.thih 
eiimvalents 

Tra nslati ( 11 

Kan da, V ar}.;a 
and SJoka 





Name oi a‘[ 

11 , 4 , 1 iS 





kind ol 






'p(d:;on ' 




M. p. 

, S 6 > 

Name ok a' 

11, 4 , 


! 



herb 


^' 4 :»rrF-j 



ilidJcn 

]l, (S, III 

-TT’T 


M. p. 

<>? q-TirJvjr: 

Seed vessel 

], 10, .12 





oi a 1 01 LIS- 






flow er 




M. p. 

119 

The WMsp 

a, 5 . :’7 

^f/€i 




d'erniinali.'i 

II, 1. 





lk‘l erica , 


' 4 nqr':;; 



> 

A lH>Si U) 

11 , >S, |i 





whicl) an 






elephant or 






horse is 






lasiened 




l\ c. 

TciTr 

The quail 




1 ). H 

■ 

Snal^e 

i, N, I T 



.M. p. 


charmer 




9 d ^^^r? 7 j 4 :T 

Name ot a 

11, q 107 





plant 




M. 

1 1.1 

A specie s 

a, 5 - 7 



M. p. 


ot deer 


w/^-r 


A [n)le for! 

II, lO, 50 



U. K 

carrvini; , 





load 




\ id. 1 


iNanu' of a!- 

ir n 79 


u^F, 


{ 1 

kind ol ' 



» 4 R. 



lemon 






A Iroi; 1 

I , I 0, 2 3 


HRo^ 



i i'he pin (st| 

11 . 9 , '■! 

1 

r- r 1 

! 



' a yoke , 



arl«r?r I 

■ 


fiUill 

\ he pee 

11 , 9 , 




f 5 »ir/rr 

d'lie low'er 

II, 2, 13 


; 1 



linflher oi a 






doc>r 


!%?€ 




Root oi a 

11 , I. n 



! 


uee * 


*" Cf. thn IVoverb “ yiij 

15 1 Annali. B* O. K 

. I.) 

' ' a loM'se does not iimip but the post. 
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Sarvanan- 

da^s 

words 

Early and 
Modern i 
Maithili 

Sources of 
the Maithili 
equivalents 

! 

Sanskrit ■ English 
EqaiviilentSiTraiislation 

! 

Sarvaiiaiida's 
K;inda, , Varga 
and SI ok a 

1 

1 

^frr 

1 

i' 


! 

'An insect 

ii, 5. n 



i: 

3^1 

'a hre 


i 


1 


1 brand 




V. R. p . 51 


Keeper of 

II, 10, 4 3 


1 

1 


of a gam- 




1 


ing house 


i?rg=i5: 


1 

1 


Chain 

11 , 8,42 



u. c. ! 

*> 

Name of a 

11, 4 , io6 





herb 




M. p. 1^6 

I%^«: V 

Bloch 

11, 6, 5^ 



D. W. 


Name of a 

11, 4, 


1 



' ireu 




V. R.p.43 


1 

3 3 

11, 4, 3-. 




3TT?ETOn3: 

Invitation 

1. 6, 8 



i 


Name of a 

11. 5, 34 



j 


1 kind of 

1 



i 

1 


1_ pi-con 



fir^r 

U. C. 1 

3?f^' 

Soap berry 

11,4,32 



1 

! 

/ 

A hammer 

III, 3, 3f> 



! 


A vegeta- 
ble 

11, 4, 157 


1 ^ 


ikm 

,I Iicc(High 

III, 5, 8 


To this muy be added the following, which were found by Mr. 
Basuntaranjana Rai. I have, however, not been able to trac5e them 
in the Trivendrum edition of the work in question. As Mr. Rai 
does not ^Mve any reference to pa^es etc. it could not be possible 
for rae to verify them with all my attempts. 





A swing 

VTf^T ^ 



A bag 


’mm 

^rrq:: 

A v/capon 



? 

A leather bag 


1 The words or and ns referred to by Mr. Kai 

are not found in the index to Ainarakosa, hence these could not verified. 
( Index to Ainarakosa, Visnudatta Surma's edition, Bombay. li)29 ). 

» Rai's words are ** dWl ? ? ^ 4 ;rT ” 

But under the word is not available { Vide 11,9, 20 and fU, 1, 100 ). 

3 Rai’s wordy are '4Trf: '' 

But is wot found uadoc ( Vido fC, 9, 311 K 
Br- hftv® bo«q luoluded tb«y m ounm U» modern MivlthiUi 



FRESH AND FURTHER LIGHT ON 
THE MOHENJO’DARO RIDDLE. 

BY 

ANANT P. KARMARKAR, M. A., LL. B. 

I. The Minas 
Tntroduclory 

Odg would be surprised to find that the Archaeological Dep- 
artment of India lias not much to say of its own in regard to the 
decipherment of about 2500 seals obtaining on the sites of 
Mohenjo'daro, Chanhu-daro and Harappa respectively. Very 
recently Dr. »^ran NaUi and Dr. Waddell tried to decipher and 
interpret a few of the inscriptions, but they ceased to make any 
progress in that direction. The only scholar who has so far succee- 
ded in deciphering all these ‘ picto-phonographic* inscriptions (as 
he would term them ) is the Rev. H. Heras, S. J., Director, Indian 
Historical Research Institute, Bombay. His decipherment reveals 
to us a different picture of the civilization, different from the one 
detailed in the Vedas, though not absolutely. If his theory be 
correct, then what we find in the Vedic and later literature is not 
anything more than the putting of old wine in new bottles. One 
of the conclusions of Father H. Heras, S. J., is that among other 
countries the inscriptions also indicate the existence of the Mlnad 
i. e. country of the Minas, as having been located in Northern 
and Southern India. We shall deal with the problem in the 
following pages. 

Historical Value of the Epics and PurancLS- 
In our opinion, the ‘ Epics and the Puranas depict the oldest 
traditions in vogue in ancient India. Thus, in course of time, 
they while minimising the importance of some of these traditions, 
have still depicted the true reminiscences of the same either 
consciously or unconsciously. Whereas the Vedic, the Brahma- 
nical and later literature depict the particular phases of the cul- 
tural life of the Indians obtaining in those specific periods, the 
Puranas, on the other hand, have become the direct carriers in 
regard to the historical accounts of the different parts of India 
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banded down by tradition. Tt is in tliifi li^^bt that we are to 
study tlie PuranaB ' tbotu^b one need be aware of the fact that 
corroborating evidence from other sources is also necessary to 
foot the theories firraiy. 

Location of the Onginal Jlnme of the Minaa 
The history of the Mhias is one of such problems, the definite 
location and boundaries of which have not been successfully 
traced so far. The problem i\as been made more difhcult, especi- 
ally in view of the fact, tiiat the Matsyas la Sanskritized form of 
the word Minas ) are referred to in many of the Puranas as hav- 
ing been located in the midland of India. But in our opinion, 
these Puranas refer most probably to the later migration of the 
disjointed forces of the Minas ( Matsyas ) a very few years after 
their almost total destruction in the Bharata war. The Bharata 
war gave a crushing blow to many of the Dravidian royal 
families among which that of the Minas was one. 

There is a peculiar reference regarding the country of tht‘ 
Minas in tlie Visnudharma Purana. According to its version tlie 
countries of the Trigartas, Miudfi and tlie Kaulntas are situated 
in the North-Eastern direction of India. To quote the verse 
itself : 

qfTrmrrr: ii 

Visnudhanna Purana Adh. lb, V. 10. 

As tlie people of Kashmir are also seen included in tliis grou]), 
it may be safely concluded, that though these countries are said 
to have been located in the North-Eastern direction, yet it is not 
impossible that they should also have extended far into the in- 
terior portion of the country. 

The Trigartas, in the opinion of scholars, were located round 
about Lahore ‘ and evidently the country of the Minas must 
have been adjacent to that of the Trigartas. Its is also a fact of 
immense importance that the word Mina itself is used instead of 
the word Matsya thus indicating the actual process of its trans- 
formation into a Sanskritized form in the Vedic times and later. 

1 N. pr. eines Volkes, Welches iu haiitigeu Lahora Wohnte, Heraacha- 
ndra^s AbhijnSnachintainayi, 958— cf. BOethl imjk und Hath, klamkrit Worter 
in buck. 
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The readin^,^ of tlie Indus Valley acripi hy Rev. FI ITcras, S. J., 
f^ives the same original reading namely, iVI ina — and nobody 
may dare accuse him «>r ‘ Pre-Jiidgrnent ’ at least at this staj'o, 
The question of the location of the Minas ( Minad in the 
Mohenjo-daro times) in Northern India becomes of still more 
easy and accurate understanding, if we are able to describe tl.e 
boundaries of the forest of the Minas which is so often re- 
ferred to in the post-Vedio literature and the Epics. It is inter* 
esting to note at tlie outset that the Mahabharata mentions two 
Matsya countries i. e. Matsya and the Pratimatsya.* thus pro> 
bably referring to the Northern and Southern com^tries of the 
Matsyas in the early times. The description of the Southern 
country of the Matsyas given in Kumaravyasa's Bharata in 
Kannada also corroborates our view. 

While corroborating tlie theory that the Minas were originally 
the residents of Northern India, the Kamayana also refers to the 
Bharuijdavana or the foreht of the Vlra-Matsyas. This forest is 
described to have been situated to the south of the River Sullej 
hut to the Nortii of The River Sarasvati. The passage io the 
Ramdyana is as follows ■ 

Bharata starts from Rajagrha, the capital of the Kekayas, and 
on the way crosses the Sutlej river. Further : 

rffr^T ^TT^q- 1! t H 

I 

3Tvq-m?7T mlr II y II 

The above passage is important from various points of view ' 

( a ) B'irstly, it helps us to locate the country of the Matsyas 
somewhere round-about the Harappa site. The word Bharunda 
( or even Bherunda, Bheranda, Bharunda etc. ) is also the name of 
Siva. We doubt whether it can mean the same forest style<l 
as Nyagrodharanya in the Skanda Puraiia in which Siva is said 

* cf. Mahah/i^rafa^ Bhismaparvd Adfi, o', in which a, detailed description 
of the countries and Peoples of India is given. 

Hfunayana^ II, 71, 3~5. 

•< Wilson’s interpretation, of. Monier Williams, Sanskrit -English Diet. 
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to have played the fierce Tandava dance along with Kali. * 
Peculiarly enough, the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions describe that 
an image of An in his Tamjam posture was installed in a forest * 
Then is it possible that this is the same image referred to in the 
passage of the Skanda Purana, which according to the version 
of the Ramayana happens to be the forest of the Nprthern Vira- 
Matsyas ? For such a conclusion the fact that images of An in a 
Tandava posture are found on the Indus Valley sites is probably 
enough to support our view. 

( b ) The description of the forest of the Matsyas in the above 
passage gives us a direct clue in regard to the fact that it is not 
impossible that the country of the Minas was lying somewhere 
round-about the forest ( probably to the north ), but adjacent to 
the country of the Trigartas, situated to the north of the Sutlej 
River. This would bring us exactly somewhere near the Har* 
appa site, which is at a distance of about fifty miles from the 
Sutlej River. 

( c ) One would be surprised to find that the forest Bharunda- 
vana assumes altogether a different name in the Post-Vedic 
age e. g. Dvaitavana. The Satapatha Brahmana speaks of a 
Matsya king Dvasan Dvaitavana. The Mahabharata locates 
the Dvaitavana to the North of the River Sarasvatl, which fact 
exactly corroborates our statement. The almost common use of 
the word Dvaitavana instead of ‘ Bharundavana ' may also help 
us to place the people of the RamSyana even to a period earlier 
than that of the Satapatha Brahmana ( though we are awaiting 
more substantial materials for this assertion ). Further, the use of 
the word Dvaitavana also indicates the origin of the doctrine of 
Devotion as being in the land of the Minas-and that it first ori- 
ginated in the worship of Siva, the supreme lord of the universe. 
( cf. Supra ). 

Their totem of Worship 

We agree with the Rev. H. Heras S.J., when he says, that • 

» Cf. wg M 

Sknnda P, Mahesvara Kh. Arunachala Mahatmya 2, 2. 66. 

2 ‘ Tdndavan ir nal maram : * Heras, Sardesai Commemoration Volume^ 

p. 234. 

Satapatha B. I, vii, 3-8. 
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“ The ancient Dravidian tribes and perhaps also their con- 
temporaries the Kolarians were totemic. An animal, a flower, or 
any other natural object was the totem of the tribe, by which 
they were known and after which they were styled. When the 
tribe considerably grew, subdivisions were made and each 
division, without omitting the original name, took a new sign by 
which they ^vere called. Again very often two tribes or two 
portions of the country, were officially united and the flag or the 
union had another sign or device on it. This multiplication of 
symbols, which finally lost the original totemic meaning at 
times makes their identfication extremely puzzling.'^ * Therefore 
the Minas got their name on account of the ‘ fish ' as their totem. 
Even as against Keith, Macdonell agrees with the same view — 
though we are not in a position to agree with his interpretation 
of the meaning of the expression i. e. the belief in the descent of 
human race or of individual tribes or families from animals or 
plants. ” ^ In our opinion the Minas were named so or rather 
they assumed the name-because they were the direct worshippers 
of the fish-emblem of Siva ( An ). The fish happened to be one of 
the eight constellations of the Mohenjodaro Zodiac — the eight 
constellations being the eight forms of Siva. 

It is in this light that we are to interpret passages occurring 
in the Puranas, the early traces of these mythologial accounts 
being found in the Mohejodaro inscriptions. 

The two accounts detailed in the Epic and the Vayu Purapa are as follows; 
‘ In the Adiparva^ chap. 63 a king called Matsya is said to have been 
born from the womb of a fish along with Matsya-gandhii Satyavati ; 
( 2 ) The Vayu Purapa ( chap, 99 ) gives a version to the effect that this 
Matsya king was born of Vasu Uparioara and a fish ’ 

In the Mohenjo~daro inscriptions Siva is always identified 
with the Fish. To quote an instance or two. ^ 

“ The three-eyes of the Great Fish. 

“ The Supreme Being of the Fish God ( is ) in front. ” 
or even “ ( An ) the great fish-eyed. ” 

* Heras, Mohejo Daro, The People and the Land, Indian Culture, Vol. 
Ill, No. 4. p. 707. 

Vedic mythology^ p. 153. 

Of. also B. C. L,aw, Anr.iant and Mid-Indian tribes, Vol. I. p. 07. 

^ Hariis* Religion of the Mohenjo Daro people according io the Insert 
ptione^ Journal of the ^nmrsity of Bombay^ Ygl Y, Ft. L, pp^ lo-IF 
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However it should be a matter of surprise to those who are un- 
willing^ to believe the correctness of the method of decipherment 
of Father H. Heras, if we state that we have been able to ^et 
a flood of materials on the subject in the Puramis also. In one 
of the passages of the Skanda Puraiia, Siva is addressed as, 

‘ Minay a Mlna-nathaya ^ ^ 

* To Mina, to the Lord of Mina or Minas ^ 

Later once the ‘ three-eyed matsyas ' ( fish ) are referred to in the 
same Parana/'' Add to this, the Kalika Parana throws a still more 
wonderful light on the Fish-form of An ( Siva ). It is said, that 
Kama ( Cupid ), when be was born again on account of the bless- 
ings of Siva, installed the image of Siva in his Fish form on the 
Matsyadhvaja-mountain situated to the east of Manikhta moun- 
tain in Karaarupa. ^ 

If this be so, we shall have also an idea of the geogra])lncal 
distribution of these great gods of the proto-Indian peoples in 
the pre-Vedic times and later. In fact this religion of the 
Dravidians had spread in every nook, and corner in India. And 
it was left for the Aryans to give a different colouring to these 
deities and their cult. 

As once suggested by the Rev. H. Heras. personally tliat 
all these facts should give us a cine in regard to the origin 
of the idea of the Matsyavatara of Vismi in later times. How- 
ever we are not willing to deal with the pros' and conn of tiie theory 
at this early stage. As regards the other problems in ( onnection 
wTth the Minas, their cult and spread of their civilization, or 
their affinities with tho Minoans of the west, either cnltnral or 
racial, we shall make it the subject of disciissiou on another 
occasion. 

11. AN ( ]Rtj)Ra-Stva ^ 

The earliest Divine Triad worshipped in tin; time of the 
Mohenjo-Daro consisted of An, Anil and Amma. An is the 
Supreme Being in the universe."* He is omniscient being always 

1 Skanda PvrTiva, Mahekvara khata/a, Adh. 17. 

^ SkTinda Piiruna^ Prhhk isa khavtla^ Adh. 2r).7, 2. 

•>' K a fika- 1 ran a , Adh. V r . aO- .72. 

4 Kor hillpr information c.f. II. lirras, ni t h, \fnhf>ri fndara Ppopfe 

according to f hr tn.'-^rrtpf Jnnrnal nf / hr tSnvrt' tf/f r,i/‘ /k>n)h(iy, Vol, V 

Pt. 1, pp. 1-29. 
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called as * Vidukan ^ He is benevolent. He is the One Great life- 
giver in the universe. He is the supreme being of life. In him 
are possessed the power of destruction and Generation. In one of 
the seals is to be found ‘ the earliest repiesention of the three-faced 
god Siva, seated in a Yogic posture wearing a trident~like head* 
gear. Round this several animals are placed — which are proba- 
bly the totems of the different tribes that inhabited Mohenjo- 
daro*. Further according to the reading of Father H. Heras, 
An is known by his eight forms e. g. the Ram, the Harp, the 
Crab, the Mother, the Scale, the Arrow, the Jar and the Fish or 
the two fishes, which also happen to be all the eight constellations 
cf the M.ohenjo-daro Zodiac. 

An is three-eyed. His Tandava dance is referred to once. 
His Sun-characteristic is described in one of the inscriptions^ 
“ Of the great God who is the Sun on high. It should also be 
noted in this connection that the ‘ linga ' is described as “ the 
lustrous linga is the high Sun. ’’ 

It should be really interesting to study the different stages of 
Mythology in regard to the history of Gods in the life of every 
nation. The farsighted Savant Dr. Adelung was correct when 
once he asserted that the home of the Aryans was the land of 
Kashmir in which the Vedic writings were produced. ’ Rightly 
so. No doubt the Aryans did start with the capital that they had 
brought with them e. g. the system of the fire~worship and also 
whatever was common between them and the Indo-lranians. 
But their process of assimilation and adaptation was quick and 
intelligent. First with a doubt of suspiciousness, later with a 
more firm attitude, they imbibed all the traditions of the country 
The history of Vaisnavism is full of that. So much so, that the 
Great Buddha, Mahavira, and later Basava in the Ilth century 
had again to isolate the religion of the common masses for their 
comfort and well being. We shall try to trace, however, the 
history of An in this connection. 

^tma-devah : An 

The earliest references to An in the Rgveda are those addres- 
ed probably to Rudra. Without going into the details regarding 
the characteristics of Rudra as detailed in the Vedic literature, 

1 Taylor, The Origin of the Aryans, p, 9, 

16 [ Annals, 0« I. ] 
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we may safely state that he is being endowed with all possible 
destructive elements i. e. just to make him ready for carrying 
out of the functions of the later Siva as the destroyer of the 
world. In doing so they were really causing a bifurcation bet- 
ween his attributes of person and personality and those of his 
cosmic functions e.g. creation, preservation and destruction, which, 
are so evidently to be found in the idea of the image of the 
three-faced An in earlier times. Evidently in doing so they were 
trying to create a three-eyed nude God, who according to the 
Vedic thinkers, was to be allowed in the Vedic pantheon mainly 
on account of his destructive capaity ( cf. the story of Daksa and 
Siva ), at the same time creating a nautiating idea about those 
who worshipped this hideous figure alone as apart from the other 
gods of the Vedic pantheon. 

Such an attempt is to be seen in the expression ‘ Sisna-devah 
(pL).’ The Vedic seers prayed that, ‘let not these Sisna-devah enter 
their sacrificial pandal. ^ To quote the stanza itself •* 

m' m ii 

But what should be the meaning of this expression ? All the 
scholars, up till now, interpreted the word as meaning ‘ ( those ) 
who (have the ) Phallus as their deity But under the present 
circumstances, especially in the light of the new evidence that 
has become available in Sumer ( Khafaje ) and Mohenjo Daro, 
we may definitely say that the above interpretation is wrong, 
and that the expres.son ‘ Sisna-devah ^ must mean those (Gods ) 
possessed of a ‘ Sisna ’ ( Sisnayuktah-Devah ) which was rather a 
curt manner of abusing the gods of the indigenous people of India 
whose An was perfectly nude. The standing nude figures of An 
are to be found in Khafaje ( Sumer ) ^ also. That is an instance 
how the God of the Mohenjo-daro has later travelled there. 

1 Cf. also Bgveda X, 99, 3. 

a Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 382. SSyapa interprets the word as 

3 Heras, The Plastic Representation of Qod amongst the Proto- 
Indians — Sardesai Commemoration Volume, Figures No. 3 and 4 opp. p. 224- 
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This kind of interpretation is also in keeping with the learned 
scholarship of the Vedic-singers. If they really wanted to refer 
to the Sisna-worshippers fchen we may say that vocabulary was 
not wanting for them so as to use the expression in such a round 
about fashion-as the later critics and commentators want them to 
do. Further this also agrees with the version how the Eudras who 
were not allowed to have any share in the sacrifice, were later 
on offered the share in the oblations. The story of Daksa and 
Siva also shows how mythology developed itself later on. Further 
this may also suggest the mode of interpretation of the earlier 
hymns in which the name of Rudra ( or Eudras ) does not appear 
and was only in a process of formation then. 

That the word Eudra conveys the meaning of a standing 
figure of An in an Urdhvd-lihga posture is directly conveyed by 
the following among other passages, which have tried to give the 
meaning of the word Stlianu [ Stha-Anu ( An ) ] : 

|l li 

ar. ? ° n 

The word Sthanu occurs once in the Egveda but in a different 
sense. But the word as indicating Siva is of free and common 
occurrence in the Puranic period. 

Further the word Devah ( in Sisna-devah ) also indicates the 
existence of a tradition that Rudra was not one but many-most 
probably on account of his having various functions or names 
even. In the earlier stages their number is eleven (Ekadasa) 
later it becomes one hundred e. g. Sata-Rudra, 

Siva-Fasupati 

We have already stated above that one of the seals on the 
Indus Valley sites represents the figure of Siva which is sur- 
rounded by animals which are probably the totems of the various 
tribes in Ancient India. That Siva came to be styled so 
in the Vedic times is proved from a passage in the ^atapatha 
BrdhmavLa which states that Rudra as a ‘ Pasupati ' is worshipped 
in the country of the Bahikas. * Two facts need be noted in this 
connection, namely, that it also refers to the Matsya king Dhvasan 


^ Satapatha Br'dhmana^ xi, ii, 11, 
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Dvaitavana as performing sacrifices, and ( 2 ) the same work refers 
to this Pasupati form of Rudra in the Bahika ( Balhika ) country, 
Only one conclusion is possible in this regard that just after the 
close of the Bbarata war the way for the migration of the Aryans 
must have become safer; and while marching downwards they 
must have also been using their weapon of reformatjon, so much 
so that the worship of the indigenous gods of India mubt have 
been performed only in the far-distant countries where the con- 
querors could not go and meddle with the affairs of the population. 
Thus by assuming the existence of two countries side by side, i. e. 
that of the Balhikas ( or Bahikas ) and that of the Matsyas-the 
theory of Prof. Shembavanekar, ’ that the country and civiliza- 
tion of the Bahikas ( Vahikas ) is not at all referred to in the 
Brahmanic period falls to the ground. The particular geogra- 
phical description of the country of the Vahikas ( or Bahikas- 
Balhikas ) as detailed by him rather indicates the existence of a 
civilization of a later date, much later than that of the Mohenjo- 
daro or the Vedic times. Such a conclusion is not impossible, if 
we take this into consideration that the working of the Maha- 
bharata does not belong to one period and much less to one 
generation. 

The Trimurti Figure of An 

A reference has already been made regarding the three- 
faced figure of An obtaining in the Indus Valley sites. The curt 
manner in which the Aryans have spoken of these nude figures 
by calling them ‘ Sisnadevah ’ should be sufficicjnt to prove that 
this nude figure in the Trimurti posture must have formed the 
image of a non- Aryan God. And as Father H. Heras, has pointed 
out that even the reminiscence of the same idea can be traced in 
the Mahesamurti obtaining in the Elephanta caves. 

If this be the case then the idea must have been prevalent 
originally, that Siva represented all the cosmic functions namely 
those of creation, preservation and destruction of the universe. 
But after the Aryans handled all these ideas, we find that these 
functions of the Trimurti were divided and apportioned to Brahmfi, 
Visnu and Siva (Rudra), having, however, allowed Rudra in 
their pantheon in the later period of the Brahmanas. The word 
‘ Brahman, * which originally denoted only ‘ a prayer ' or ‘ incan- 

> Shembavnekar, The Identity of the Indus Valley Race with the Vlihtka*s 
Indian Historical Quarterly ^ Vol. XX, pp. 477 ff. 
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tation, ^ was at oncG endowed with the sanctity of being the 
creator of the universe. Further, Visnu who owes his position 
to that of An-Lihga originally (cf.rmYe), becomes the preserver 

of the universe. The work of destruction, however, was allotted 
to Siva alone. 

Recently *60030 attempts were made to prove that the three- 
faced nude figure ( seated in a Yogic posture ) obtaining on these 
Proto-Indian sites must have been that of Agni. But there is 
no reason nor logic in such a conclusion. If the reasons adduced 
above are taken into consideration, along with the fact that the 
Aryan bands were busy in adopting and assimilating all the 
traditions in vogue in India— the whole matter would become an 
easy understanding. The Aryans, in fact, would not spare them- 
selves in applying all the epithets of the other gods to their own 
god and raise him to the supreme position, on account of which the 
word ‘ Henotbeism ^ has come into vogue. The common chara- 
cteristics between An and Agni, if there be any, may be due to 
this fact. However, Prof. G. M. Moraes has fitly refuted this 
still unproved theory. * We need not go into details here, 

Surya- Visnu- An ( Siva ) 

It would come as a surprising shock, indeed, if we were to say 
that the original Vaisnavism has something in common with the 
pre-Vedic notions of An. Both the An and the Lihga were 
identified with the sun ( cf. Supra ).® Besides this, we know of 
one fact, which is absolutely certain that Visnu appears in the 
Vedic pantheon only on the soil of India. At least we do not find 
any trace of him in the Indo-Iranian period. Further, the Sun 
happens to be the symbol of Visnu. Thus if the appearance of 
Visnu in the Vedic pantheon is of a later date, and if, as we say 
it, the idea behind the cult is a direct borrowing from that of 
An-lihga, then we must be able to find something in common 
between the two originally i. e. some common word or expression 


' Moraes, A Mohenjo Daro figure^ The New Review^ Vol. X. No. 59, 
pp. 438ff. 

2 That Kudra was originally identified with the Sun can be perceived 
from the later Pur5nic tradition wherein he is included among the twelve 
Adityas. 

etc. Apte^^ Dictionary 
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which would indicate the interdependence of each other. In our 
opinion the word ‘ ^ipivista ^ used as denoting one of the two 
earlier forms of Visnu, strongly corroborates our view-point. 
According to the opinion of Aupamanyava ’ the word con- 
veys a bad meaning. Bbojasena interprets it as meaning, 

( Visnu ) looking like the ‘Penis ( lihga ) with skin drawn aback.^ 
The Vedic poets also express that Visnu does possess another 
form which is decent and is seen on the battlefield. But later 
on, Yaska gave the word a different meaning altogether i. e. ‘rays' 
for which act he is applauded in later works. But why should 
Aupamanyava and others bo in the wrong ? They had given the 
right meaning and interpretation of the word. In fact, it the An- 
linga w^as being identified with the Sun, the Sun-Visnu would be 
identified naturally with the same at least in the earlier stages 
of the transformation. 

It should also be noted that on the arrival of Visnu in the 
Vedic pantheon, the existence of the three gods An (Rudra-Siva), 
Visnu and Surya-Savitr comes into being simultaneously. We 
agree with Dr. Macdonell when he says that the name Savitr has 
all the appearance of being a word of purely Indian formation, 
and further, that ‘ in several passages Savitr and Surya appear 
to be spoken of indiscriminataly to denote the same deity.’ ® 
This is mainly so on account of the bifurcation of the main fun- 
ctions of An. Very soon Surya is even raised to the position of 
* Atma \ Savitr becomes the all-seer. Later Savitr is identified 
with Prajapati (Satapatha Brahmana, 12, 3, 5) and he is even said 
to have created the world ( Taittirlya Brahmana, I. 6, 42 ). The 
followers of the Aryan line of thinking went even one step further 
i. e, just to bring the two deities Visnu and An (Rudra-Siva) to a 
still more subordinate position, they superimposed the entity of 
Brahman, which becomes the supreme being in the Upanisadic 
period. Henceforth Siva attains a minor position in the Hindu 


1 For a fuller discussion cf. Bdjavadet Niruktache Mardthi Bha^dntara 
( in Marathi ) pp. 36ff. 

( a ) [frfqpTS:: i%aj: IT^i: \ I 

( b ) — trr m i 

* Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p* 34. 

^ Ibid., p. 33. 
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Pantheon, and his Dvaita religion ( as can be perceived from the 
use of the word Dvaitavana ), or the doctrine of devotion was 
subordinated to that of the philosophical attainment to Brahmana- 
hood. 

Thus along with the bifurcation of the two gods An-Siva and 
Visnu — a severance also took place between their Bhaktas or 
Devotees. The early Vaisnavas are Vaidikas or followers of the 
Vedio rites, and eventually the Saivites are termed as Avaidikas. 
This is how we get the exact clue regarding the curses that follow 
between the devotees of Siva and Visnu or those of Siva and 
Daksa, against each other ( cf* the Puranic stories ). 

The characteristic of Savitr-Surya as Atmaii becomes merged 
in the Atman of the Upanisadic period. After depriving An of 
many of his characteristics, we shall see how the promoters of 
the Aryan thought developed the Hindu religion later on. 

( 7o be continued ) 



THE DATES OF NARAYANA DiKSITA AND OTHER 

♦ ♦ 

COMMENTATORS OF THE VASAVADATTA OF 
SUBANDHU 
By 

P. K. GODE 

Aufrecht ' records the following information about a com- 
mentary on the Vasdvadatia by Narayana or Narayana DIksita'- — 

“ a romance by Subandhu. Commentary by NSrayana 

B. 2. 106. Radh 22. 

by Subandhu, comm, by Narayana Diksita 

A. K. 567. ” 

I propose to analyse the only available Ms. * in the above 
list of Aufrecht viz. A. K. 557 which is identical with No. 567 of 
1891-95 in the B.O. R. Institute- Govt. Mss. Library. The Ms. 
belonged once to a man of the name as stated in an 

endorsement* on a leaf at the beginning of the Ms The Ms, 
begins as follows : — 

Folio 1 — “ II !t*t: ii 

»TTtrT?fnft i 

II ? II 

Folio. 2 — ‘‘...wt^TP(?) wnrgffmvrn^TTT: 

WnfNWm ’^TTDr ^...f *tr: 1 

* CC I, 566 and CC III, 120. Out of the three Mss recorded by Aufrecht 
t-wo belonged to private individuals ; only the .3rd Ms. ( AK 567 ) is deposited 
in the Govt. Mss. Library ( B. O. R, Institute under No, hG7 of JSGJ-05, No 
description of this Ms, has been recorded by Prof. A. B. Kathawate in his 
report which includes this Ms. among Mss. acquired for Govt. 

8 The fourth Ms. of NarSyana’a commentary is also recorded by Aufrecht 
( CC. II, 224) as “ Ulwar 967 This Ms. U not accessible to me. Peterson 
in his Catalogue of Ulwar Mss ( 1892 ) p. 42, describes this Ms. as follows : — 

967, A commentary on the VasavadattS, called Sarvahka^n by NarSyaija 
Diksita. 

* This endorsement reads :— “ || 


79 
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^mrtTT ^ I 

^T?n%?rRpg[^g: 1 

fr?TT 

fvi^ ^7^r3n%?TT 'TT^STT (?) 

5TT^T3rn?n%^Sf 5T: ^?5T — 

l|:r g>T5i?^?ff < 

5^5Ti%H?qTf^...f%aT'^?uftT%s'arT i 
T%aTffT^ 5r5gri%^ n 

fr^-*TTr?T)q-: ^ ^ ii 

Ihe colophons of some of the chapters may be reproduced 
here : — 

Folio 23~‘‘ «nriTRRi0T?Tf%fr ^ 

^TTi^f wrigsg^sr^ i 

H ?r: HT%5p?ITg7ff E^JTliqT ^fTT 

^%TTnTf^n^^ 9-Trn- ify 

Ii II fTff «fr HiTT?ioT?i%tT^Hnn ii 

Folio. 4G — “ %fpnTFT(ir^Tr%H t<t 

gjir «frf%>*^q^i?tr i 

qf f%fTqrf 5r|qr Hqiis^rf^fTT h5t%; 

^aPr^Tqf qT^rqgjFonqqt^qTHi^'T^T^H qn: ii 
•I ^'riTi?CTqaifri^?nqTT%arqt ciiia^isrqipjf 
f%H7q: l| 

Folio. 75—“ ( ?friTn:Tq)0T?ri%^ 

^Ti%=iT g^irq «Tn%»3r^,q^!?q i 

(^)q *®’5??f»nn TqjfiT%cTmqT ' ^qr^qT ^t hstht: 

^^ 13 *% 'TTrornfoTriT m^^wfrr: ii 

> 111" oipresion “ V applig(j i,y our commentator to 

himaelf auggesta that he lived at a i)laco and time full of insecurity to life 
and property and the consequent disturbed condition of mind. The fear of 
Mlecchas or Mohammedans referred to in tho above expression did not how- 
( continued on next page ) 

17 ( Annals, B. O. R* I. ] 
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i| II II ^TTgr^cr^rTTsfr^rar 11 ^ n 

l^ast folio. S;-^ — The Ms. ends — 

?fRRTWfl%cT fR»r 2 [tfTTft^ ?fT 

Rimsfi ^Tt ) 1 

^^ 5 ?^ T%gTSR5T 5 t5rt ^'m«ar ^ra^ofr- 

5111^1 4 TT%rn ?5f(«T ? ) T%?T^T ?rrTr>3i I 

II 5 m =!ft^i%f!5ri?:T^T%fr%crnri 

?RnH: 11 v 11 ” 

The parentage of our author as disclosed by the foregoing 
extracts may be represented as follows : — 

( ?fn%fT ) hailing from SoH ( married 

qrfirqr ) 
i 

Sou 

1 

the author of HRmofr jf-pf on 

Narayana states that he used no less than -fd lexicons and 
numerous works on rhetorics and poetics in the composition of 
his present commentary. It is natural, therefore, that this com- 
mentary is rich in citations from these ana other works as will 
be seen from the following list ' of works and autliors men- 
tioned by him = — 

amr: 2,3.14,26, 28,35,36,37,41,42,44,45, 49, 53, 56, 60, 
66, 77, 79, 80, 81, 82. 

, 3, 

aRnr^TTMm, 3, 5 n>qcT; ( about 6th Century A. D. ), { :.2 ), 24, 37, 
50, 53. 


( continued front the preoiottH patje ) 

ever, deter our author from completing the learned coiiiinentnry before us, 
with the ludp of no less than 20 lexicons ( iinrnoroiis worku 

on poetioss ( etc. ) as he informs us in the beginninj.; of his com- 

mentary. It was such zest fer study that was responsible for the unbroken 
continuity of learned pursuits, glimpses of which wc get occasionally in the 
casual references of mediaeval writers. 

1 I have iucluded in this list some specimens of vernacular eiiuivalents 
for Sanskrit words explained by ^iarayana Diksita. These oquivalauts are 
generally introduced bv the exprossipus : “ ** “ 

ato. 



'Ihf Data oj Namvana Dihila and olkr Cotiivietiialors i ,i 

3131IT G, ( :^0 ), 74, ( Before A. n, 1140 ). 

3, 7, 

Miqf-T:: 4, 

( 8tli Oontury ), 4, 7, 8, 0, 10, 3.i, 45, G~, G3, 70, 77, 
^Tirr^rofi^, ' 4 — 

“ H’ir ^ 

?TIJT?m; HT ^ 

Hmqfr mjfTT ht i 

T^^TTfl HT TTHITfTt 3TTHm II 

HTH'. ( Between 200 B. 0. and 300 A. C. ) 4, .5 ( ), 48, 

( A. T). nil ), 5, 6, 11. 12, 13, 14. 16. 23, 2.5, 3-5, 3(>, 49, .54, 
.50, 59, 61, 70, 

5rrw^5Troi, 5, 

■Hr^7ir'?rr5T5^=q-^t3[ ( about 1100 a. d. ) 5, 8, 

^rnTfiOT: ( Before A. D. 950 ) 6, 49, GO, 

|wm5Tr ( of Hemacandra— 1088-1172 A. D. ) 6. 64. 

^3T?iffr, ( about 1050 A. D. ) 6, 25, 33, 38, 42, 44. 45, 

qrrqr: 38— ‘Wnir :Hsrsjjrf ?ar%5r#-j rWr ft«ii i 
J H»TW ^'TT%TT% ^ !Tm»T% II ■STTim^Br. ” 

CsTUrT: 61, 79, ( 3TgfT = ^TUfH'lfr'r possibly ), 

6, 

frT:TH'ifpTj 7 mT 0 T ( lltb Century ) 7, 8, 54 ( 5P5T*rr'>T ), 

( or about 1150 A. D. ) 7, 9, 12, 13, 14, 17, 51, 70, 

HTJTH ( about 800 A. D. ) 8, 10, 

8. 

9. 

3T®aprf*:n:r:, 9, 17 (HTtrg-) (6th or 7tb Cent.), 

( 18 ), ( about 800 A. D. ), 

3T?5cpiyrrgrT3-, 9, 10, 12, 52, 

> No work on poetics of this nnrae “ 5TiTirioT=^ ” h.as been recorded by 
Aufrecht. Prof. Kane mentions a work called the“ 5fiTirr.^rq;f ” >” !>>!• Index 
of works ( Snhityadarpana Edn., 1923, p, CLXXVI ). I am unable to sayif 
sbiinoiH 1® equal to sjqirTrsnqrr. 

* No lexicon of the name “ 3 ^^?^ ’’ or " ’’ has been recorded by 

Aufrecht. 
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— 10 — 

“ 3TH#5T ntirm^HTT^ r^RTfyq^rfrfH: ^tr^i%rr- 
?t5Tr?pr ) 3T5r ^Trcar|T%; 3T'^cerr'^2 f r%: i 

i^rTcrh^rg;... 

g^iTTf^?Tri;5fT i 

♦ rv 

5gT >nTrjr^( % ? ) ^rr... (frW) ” 

=^?»ttifr, 12, ( A. D. 470 ), 

^ ^ 20, 

^ gnTcraT^^n^ , M 21 ). 

“ HTfjsSWT 'IfcS'TlTf IHT jTRfl'lTRfT^T 

^5T5rri ufar JTHm ntTtoTrmfT ii 

^pwirmw:, 21 ( about A. D. 1150 ) 

ITrfr: 22, ( about A. D, 800 ) 

^5rT^:, 27 
iT5I»m^, 29, 

?rfr ^nr%orrf<Tr; Tar^fT, 30, 

1 Visvanatha ( 14 Century A, I),) in his Suhitijadurjuma { VI, 122 ) refers 
to Vrttis ; KaiHki and Bhlirati as follows ; — 

“ 3T/T — 

sinir €? W7^?5jir>Tf( qp: i 

^IVTrH, ^R: ^ItTcfr ll ll 

I wonder if mentioned by Narayai^a DIksita is identical with 

the author of rnyq 01 commentary on the PratUparuilraya^obhu^ann 
( about A, X>. L100~1S25 ). Kumarasvamin was the son of KolScala- MallinStha. 
The new date for Mallinatha is A. D. 1430 ( see ISleiv Indian Antiquary^ Vol. 
II, p. 442- Dp. Raghavan's article) and hence his son Kumarasvamin should 
be assigned to A. D. 1450. 

2 No work of the title “ gcyqrfy^y '' has been recorded by Aufrecht in his 

Cataloyus CataLogorurn or by Profs. S. K. De and P. V. Kane in their Histo- 
tories of Poetics. The work appears to have been older than A. D. 1200 as 
I propose to show on evidence in a special paper later. Prof. Kane informs 
me under date 23rd February 1940 “ I do not remember to have heard the 

name of a book called ^qqrry^pT Dr, S. K. Belvalkar also informs me to 
same effect. 
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( about 950 A. P. ) 33, 34, 35, 3S, 41,42, 44, 51, 52, 53, 61, 
63,66,69,79, 82, 

( Before A. D. 1159 ), 34, 40, 46, 49. 52, 53, 55, 56. 

VRiSf: 37 , ( Before A. D. 1159 ). 

39. 45, 48,54, 55, 56, 62, (See Sivarama on Vasavadatta 
p. 184, 242 ), • 

40, 45, 53. 

‘ arrff?: g-rqnr; mk: ”—44, 

44, 53. 

45, 

JTf 5 ^r*T:, 46, 
ni*T: 47, 

“ ’’ fm STWr?: 48, 

raiiti^rffr^r, 40, 48, 56, 

53, 

’Jurmfr, 55, 

“ OTWcr: 5551 ffd !n%r%:, ” 60 

“ inT^TtT^irfr t cura.-, ” 61. 

65, 

<TTf3lT5l3tn5B^5T, 74, 

‘‘ ” 79, 

“ airfwoi M 3Tfqoi sijUrfT:, ” 79, 

grgrlsc:, 79, 

“ ” 80. 

81, 

“ adHlT^ ffR srT%: 5 r:, ” 82, 

" I fm srm^-, ” 82, 

• Vide Aufreoht CC I. 63— “ probably part of a dictionary.” As 

some of the commentators of the Vusavadattti quote from this vocabulary and 
as it appears to have been lost, it is worth ^while collecting and putting on 
record all quotations from it wherever found. The list of Sanskrit lexical 
works given hy Prof. Ramavatara SarmS at the end of his Introduction to the 
Kalpadrukoia I, 1928 ( Baroda ) pp. LV-LXII mentions no work of the name 
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In the above list of references the mention of and his 

of about 1150 A. D, enables us to fix A. I). 1200 as tiie 

earlier limit to Narayana’s commentary. The references to 
*' on folios 6* and 64 of our Ms further enable us to push 
this limit forward upto A. D. 1250 or so. as we know that Hema* 
candra was born in A. D. 1089 and died at the ripe old age of 84 
years in A. D. 1173. ^ 

The later limit for Narayanans date cannot be definitely fixed at 
present but judging by the condition and script of the Ms. before 
me I am inclined to believe that the Ms was written about A. D. 
1600 or 1650. Secondly our commentator, who boasts that he has 
used no less than 20 lexicons in the preparation of his commen- 
tary, does not refer to late lexicons. If the reference to 
is proved to he made by our author to the son of Malli- 

natha (A.D.1430) we may be in a position to assert that Narayana 
is later than A.D. 1500 or so but as no other work of is 

so far known except the commentary on the Praf ap(iriidrayas( 
hhusaiKi and as the verse ascribed to is not found by me 

in this commentary no conclusion of a definite nature can be 
arrived at on the strength of this reference to Perhaps 

a study of other commentaries'^ on the VUsavadattU may give us 

* Vide p. 194 of i^anskrit Poetics by Dr. S. K. De. Vol. I ( 1923 ). Dr. Do 
fixes the literary career of Kucaka or Hnyyaka “ m the 2nd and Srd quarters 
of the 12th century, ’* 

Vide p. xxxvi of preface to Kalpadrukosa, Vol. I ( Baroda, 1928— Hema- 
candra composed ( also called 

) and other lexicons. 

^ See Kavyanusasana ( Parikh and Athavale 1938 ) Intro, p. CCLXVIJ 
and CCXIC. 

4 Aufreoht mentions the following commentaries on the Vdsavadaftn : 

( CCI, r>66 )— ( 1 ) hy Jagaddhara * 

(2) Comm, by Narasimhasena'^^ 

( 3 ) M by Narayana ( see No. 10 below )* 

( 4 ) by Prabhakara* 

( 5 ) by Kamadeva* 

(6) by Vikramarddhi Kavi* 

( 7 ) by Srhgaragupta* 

( 8 ) Comm, by Sivarama* 

( 9 ) ff hy Sarv^scardra* 

( continued on next page ) 
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a definite later limit for Narayana in case his commentary is 
referred to in these commentaries. For the present we may tenta 
tively fix Narayanans date between A. D. 1250 and 1550.' 

Narayana Diksita’s commentary is one of the 17 commentaries 
on the Vasavadalla, I have had occasion to peruse cursorily only 
a few oc theip. Some indication of their chronological limits 
may be given below : — 

( 1 ) Ndrdy'zva Dlksita-after about 1^50 A. D. 

( 2 ) Vidagdhavallabha — after about 1300 A, D. 

( continued from the previous page ) 

( CCII, 133 )--(10) Com. by Timmaya Suri* 

(11) „ by Sarvaraksita* 

(12) „ Siddhaoandragani* 

(13) ,, Suksmadarsin* 

(CCII I. 120)— (14) „ by Kasirama* 

( 15 ) 

(16) Cornm. by Narayana Diksita* ( Vide No. 3 above ) 

(17) ,, !)y llanganatha* 

(18) 

Adyar Mss Catalogue ( Part II, 1928 ) p. 2 records a Ms of 

called ( 24 A 9 5 ^ 70 ). I cannot say if this commentary is an addi* 

tional commentary or is idoatical with any of tlie above commentaries. 

^ The Govt, Mss. Library ( B. O. R. Institute ) contains a Ms. of a com. 
on the Vasavadatta called ( No. 464 of 1887-91 ). 1 have gone 

through this Ms, cursorily. This commentary refers to ihe following works and 
authors 

JTr^ifr ( ioi. 16 ) irr^ifT ( a ). i )» 

“ ^13-^ ( 23 ), ( 23 ), 

( ). ( 26 ), ( 27 a:id 30 ), ( 51 ), ( 31, 32, 33, 39, 

V 53, 40 ) ( 32 ), ( 34 ), ( 39 ), ( 43 ), 

(46 and 50), (50), (55). The Ms. ends 

^17 No iulormatioii about the author 

is found in the Ms. Many of the works mentioned by are found in the 

above list. The references to found in this commontarv are 

absent in Narayai.ia’s commentary. The poei and his men- 

tionod by this commentary lumisli us tb» earlier limit to its date wbicb 
should bo about i3U0 A. 1). as »9sigue0 by gchoJars tu the X3th coutT 4 ry 

( Pr. D© ; Poetics, I, 219 ). 
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( 3 ) Stddhicandragani ' — Contemporary of Emperor Akbar 
(A. D. 1542-1605 ). 

( 4 ) Jagaddhara — Between A. D, 1800 and 1400 ^ 

( 5 ) ^Ivardma Ti'ijiatJdn ^ — Between 1700 and 1728 A, B, 

(6) Rangandtha^ — later than Prabhdkara, the author of the 
OUrnikd on the Vamvcidattd. Prabhakara, is earlier than A. D. 
1685. 


' Vide IHQ, IX ( 1933 ) p. 138 — Siddhicandra, the disciple of Bhanucan- 
dra was a teacher of Akbar. The title Khusfciham was conferred on Siddhi- 
candra, by Jahangir. Siddhicandra refers to Akbar in the following verse 
of the Vasavadattavivarana ( Ms. No. 781 of 1886-92 ). 

Folio 1— “ 

^ II II ” 

Siddhicandra also refers to Jahangir in verso 10 at the beginning of this 
commentary as “ In the colophon Bhaiiucandra is called 

the teacher of Akbar in reading ). 

For further details of Akbar’s interest in Sun-w’orsbip see Dr. Hiranaud 
Sastri's article in the IHQ, referred to above. Siddhicandra refers to the fol- 
lowing authors and works in his RHT, 

3Tcr^', ^nor, 4iqr^':?r, stiwr, ( ^o\. 15 ), 

’jnSr, fqqrai, -iTwiq, ^jnqsn^, qTrr, fii^sriQ, 

( 43 ). Prof. H. D. Velankar notes two other Msb of Siddhioaudra’s com- 
mentary on the Vasavadatta besides the one I have used above. These Mss 
are indicated by him as — ** JG " and V A if) {3S) 

® Vide my article on the Date of Jagaddhara JUB, IX. Pt. 2,pp. 116-125 
There are 2 Mss. of Jagaddhara's comm, in Govt. Ori. Mss. Library Madras 
( Cata. XXI. 1918— Nos. 12421 and 12422 ). 

2 Aufrecht: CC I, 652 — Sivarama quotes in the Lakijmlvilasa 

9 which suffices to place him in the beginning of the tsth Century Vide 
also S. K. De : tSans. Poetics, I, p. 318 ; and JAON. XXIV, 57-63. The Bib, 
Indica Edn. of the Va,savadatta ( 1859 ) includes Sivarama’s commentary. 
The editor Fitzedward Hall used three Mss, of this coinrii. for this edition 
( vide p. 44 of his Preface ). Hall fixes the earlier limit for iSivaraiiia's date 
as A. D. 1373. the date of the lexicographer Mahipa but observes that Siva- 
rama must be “ more modern ”, 

^ Vide CC HI. 120—“ AK 566 Ao. .W of JS0i-!ff> (B. O. K. Institute). 
This Ms is called H ends : — 

“ qfCtryqfJTPW? \lpi I fTgr-jr4H«i'J^?q»'Kq 

lUiq^*lHmf:?4m«a^ii%'4Wi<; ii ir’ 

( Continued on next page ) 
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( 7 ) Prabhalcjra ’ — Before 1685 A, D, { His Cur;iika is men* 
tioned by Ranganatha ). 

( 8 ) Sarvaraksita ® — Earlier than Sarvacandra* 

( 9 ) Sarvacand^a — After A. D. ISOO and later than Sarvara- 
ksita. 

In the 10 Ms. No. 996 of Sarvacandra's commentary on the 
Vasvadatta there is a reference to Vopadei^a (fol. 52® ) who is, I 
think, identical with the grammarian Vopadeva, the protege of 
minister Hemadri ( A. D. 1260 ). Wa may, therefore, fix A. D. 
1300 or so as the earlier limit to Sarvacandra^s date. ® 

( 10 ) Rdmadeva ^ — Before A. D. 1470. 


( contimied from the previous page ) 

Ranganlitha refers to the following works and authors : — 

{ tol. 11 ), Possibly mentioned by Rahga- 

nStba is the by PrabhSkara on Vasavadatta ( CC I, 566 ). Kielhorn re- 
cords a Ms of dated Saihvat 1741 = A. 7). 1085, ( 0. P. Mss. Cata^ 

1874, p. 76 ). 

* Vide p. 48 of Cota, of Sans. Mss, ( Private Libraries in the Bombay 
Presidency, 1893 ), Ms. No. 100 described here by R. G> Bhandarkar is Pra- 
bhakara’s 00 mm. on ^’bis Ms. is dated Sainvat 1903 A. D, 

JS47. In the colophon the author is called “ ** 

2 Vide CC If, 134—“ Stein 81 “ — No. 301. Sarvacandra in his 
(I.O. Cata, VII, 1904, p. 1557 ) mentions ** ( tol. 61b ), I presume 

that this is a reference to the commentary of Sarvaraksita. 

2 Sarvacandra quotes the following works and authors : — STRcfsT, 

'inssT^T, n%ct«^re7i, ), 

Many popular and vernacular terms are also met with in the 
commentary of Sarvacandra ( Vide p. 1557 of I. O. Cata, VII, 1904 ). 

^ Vide CCI, 566 — comm, on F5sat;ada^<d by Ramadeva L* 2434^ 

This is the only Ms of the work which has been described by Rajendralal 
Mitra ( p. 195 of Notices. VII, 1884 ). This Ms. was in the possession of one 
Babulal Pathak of MujonS ( Zilla Darbhanga ). It consisted of 48 folios 
and had an extent of 1584 Slokas. Mitra points out that this commentary is 
not named by Hall in his Edition of the Vasavadatta. This Ms. begins : — 
“ rr;3i% rpq^gff ii ” Colophon;— 

fiq qi^iq^igTq;! qTq^p^gfr ^rqtfrr i 5?^ ii The date 

of the Ms. is Lak^mana Saihvat Era 352 = A. D. 1470 ( 352 + 1118 ). If this 
date is correct RSmadavamisra is earlier than A. X>. 1470, 

18 [ Annals B. 0. R. I. ) 
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A grammarian of the name is quoted in Madhaviya- 

Dhafuvrtti ( c. A. D. 1350 ) according to Aufrecht ( CC I, 515 ). 
Aufreoht also states that this grammarian is “ Later than Kara- 
datta.’^ If this Haradatta is identical with Haradatta ' the 
author of the Padamanjarl ( c. A. D. 1100 ) the date of Ramadeva 
misra mentioned in the Madhavhja-DhUiuvfiti must lie between A^D 
1100 and 1S50, 1 am, however, unable to identify this latter 
rSw with his namesake, the author of the commentary 

on the Vasavadattd, the only Ms. of which is dated A. D. 1470. 
Perhaps it may be possible to identify these two authors at a 
later date. 

(11) TimmayasUri ^ — This commentatar hails from South 
India. I have no means of determining any limits for his date 
at present. 

(12) Narasinihasena ^--between A, D» 1450 and WOO if he is 

* Belvalkar : Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 40. 

^ Aufreoht ( CC 11, 133 ) notes one ;Ms. of TimmayasUri’s commentary 
Tiz. “ Govt. Ori. Ms. Library, Madras 84. ’* The Cata. of Madras Mss, XXI 
( 1918 ), p. 8330 describes a Ms of Timmaya s oomm* called In the 

colophon the author is sty led as “ ” The Ms. is written in 

Telugu characters. Aufrecht ( CCl, 231 ) mentions one as the author 
of a commentary on Agastya’s Bdlabharata ( Burnell, 159b and Oppert II, 
5745 ). The date of this is “ beginning of the KUh Century, A third 
namesake of our commentator is mentioned as the author of a work called 
He is called ( Vide p. 303 of Krishnamachariar : 

Classical Sans. Literature, 1937). The identity of these three commentators of 
the same name need to be studied with a view to fix their chronology. 

I Aufreoht ( CC I, 566 and 278 ) records only one Ms of Vaidya Nara- 
simhasena’a commentary on Vasavadattn viz. “ Oxf. 156b *' This Ms begins,- 

1%^, ^Ti\% siTm?-: n ” 

Aufrecht also mentions ( I, 278 ) an ahthor of the name Son of 

Son of g^rtrqi^, father of who compoied ( L 2939 ). 

The following points of identity between the two may be recorded 

here. — 

!• a* of ( 1 ) He calls himself irj. In the margin of 

the Oxford Ms be is called 4^ 

2. The Ms of his coram. Is in Bengali Script. 

( contiuned on next page ) 
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identical with his namesake, whose son Vi&vanafchasena was at 
the court of Gajapati Prataparudra of Orissa ( A. D. 1497-1539 ). 
If this identity is corroborated by further evidence it will make 
this author of the Vasvadatta commentary a contemporary of 
Purusottaraadeva ( A. D. 1470-1497 ). 

( 13 ) Trj>vi1crama — ’After about 1100 A. D. 

( contiuned from the previus page ) 

II. father of — ( 1 ) He is called by his son 

(TOTTTWlf^fHSiJ^ 5JT?T3!T I 

( 2 ) The Ms. of '8 also in Bengali Script. 

( 3 ) was at the court of Gajapati Prataparudra of Orissa as 

stated in the colophon of which reads as follows: — 

f R JT^n^r: frq^qfT'TT^W 

( vide p. 49 of MItra s Notices 
Vol. IX, 1888 ). The solar dynasty ( ) to which Gajapati Prataparudra 

belonged ruled Orissa between A. D. 1435 and 1540 ( Vide p. 213 of Orissa 
in the Making by B. C. Mazumdar, Calcutta, 1925 Gajapati Prataparudra 
ruled from A* D. 1497 to A. D, 1599 ( Vide p. 413 of Kane : Hist, of Dharma. 
I ). His predecessor Purusottaraa- deva ruled from A, D. 1470 to 1497, If 
was at the court of Gajapati Prataparudra between A. D. 1497 and 
1539 we may safely presume that his father was a contemporary of 

Purusottamadeva between A D. 1470 and 1497. I am inclined to believe that 
the two persons of the same name both of whom were Vaidyas of 

Orissa or Bengal are identical. 

1 Aufrecht {CC /, 566) records a Ms of a commentary on tho Vasavadatta 
called “ V yakhyayikcL by Vikramarddhi Kavi, Burnell 162a. ** This Ms has 
been described in the Des. Cata. of Tanjore Mss^ Vol. VII ( 1930 ), pp. 
3018-20 ( Ms. No. 4020 ). The correct name of the author is not Vikrama- 
rddhi Kavi but as stated in a verse at the beginning (firf% 5 B^or 

). *be extract quoted in the Tanjore Catalogue ( p. 3019 ) 
there are some quotations from the lexicon ( c. 950 A. D. ). We may 

therefore, presume that this commentary is later than about 1100 A. D. 

Perhaps an analysis of the only Ms of the work in the Tanjore library may 
furnish better chronological limits for this author than what I can do at 
present relying mainly on the particulars gathered from the Catalogues, 
Madras Caia, XXI ( 1918 ) p. 8329 describes a Ms of Trivikrama’s comment- 
ary. Adyar Mss, Catalogue Part II ( 1928 ), page 2 mentions a Ms of this 
commentary ( 29 G 5 105— ) 
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( 14 ) ^rngaragupta^ — 

mentions the names of his ancestors viz. 

WIJW. WJR® appears to be the name of his father. It is diffi- 
cult to locate the history of this family or identify these names 
in any centemporary works. 

( 15 ) Suksmadarsana^ ( name of the commentator is not 
given ). The name “ Suksmadarsin retJorded by Aufrecht as 
commentator’s name appears to be incorrect. 

2 Aufreoht ( CC /, 566 ) records only one Ms of this commentary viz. 

** Report XII *’ = iVo. 1S6 of 1S75-7G in the Govt. Mss Library ( B. O. R. Inst.) 
This Ms begins: — 

“ ap II n ii 

The Ms ends: — 

II 

The Cata. of Mithila Mss, Vol. II ( 1933, Patna) p. 141 records another 
Ms of 5;f^^2fT DevanSgari characters. 

3 Aufreoht ( CC I, 268 ) mentions one ( Sou of ) who wrote 

in A, D, l^WO^ ( Bendall Cata. p. 87 ). This appears to be 

different from his namesake mentioned by as his father or ancestor. 

An author of the name is mentioned in ( Oxf. 258b ). 

The name appears to be en old ono. a Sramana of Southern 

India translated several Buddhist works into Chinese between A, D. 590 
and 616 ( Vide p. 44 of Duff’s Chronology of India) In an inscrip- 
tion of about the 6th Century A. D. from Gaya District, Bihar and 
Orissa, a Sakya mendicant of the name is mentioned ( Vide p. 246-No. 
1738 of Inscriptions of Northern India ( Epi, Ind, XX ) by D. R. Bhandarkar. 

* Aufreoht ( CC I, 134 ) records this commentary by the entry : “Comm, 
by Govt. Ori. Library, Madras, 84. " See, however, p. 8331 of 

Madras Catalogue, Vol. XXI, ( 1918 ) where this Ms is described. The author 
prefers to remain anonymous while the name of the commentary is given as 
“ ” i“ verses in the colophon one of which reads as follows:— 

“ ^i^^rTiqi R%fTr crsT l 

^qrFfr 11 ” 
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( 16 ) Kaitrama} — Before A. D. 1800. 

( 17 ) Vasavadatta-Sthulaiafparyartha ® — No information avai- 
able. 

In the foregoing brief record of commentaries on the Vumva- 
dattd I have not included some more commentaries found in Cata- 
logues as they were anonymous. Scholars interested in the 
study of the VUsavadatta may do well to study many of those com- 
mentaries, which though of later times are likely to throw unex- 
pected light on some of the obscure words in the text of the Vasa' 
mdaftd which is full of words with double meanings and hence 
has taxed the heads of many commentators as would be seen 
from the numerous commentaries mentioned in this paper. 

Hall in his edition of the Vasavadatia {Bih, Ind, 1859 ) refers to 
the following commentaries on the Vasavadatta 

( 1 ) By Jagaddhara — Hall had 7 Mss. of this commentary 
called rT?gr?fTPr5fr, one of which was in Tailanga character. He 
gives the following estimate of Jagaddhara^s commentary on 
comparing it with that of Sivarama, published by him : — 

( Preface p. 45 ) — Jagaddhara, as compared with SivarSma, 
though he oftener takes note of various readings is more diffuse* 
is equally fanciful, and resorts less frequently to authority in 
justification of his comments. His errors are freely exposed by 
his successor and not invariably with unexceptionable courtesy. As 
I understand from his introduction he was not the first annotator 

' Aufrecht ( CC Ilf, 120 ) records only one Ms of this commentary viz. 
“I. O. 543. The description of this Ms. as recorded on p. 1536 of India 
Office Catalogue, VII, 1904 states that the Ms contains detached annotations 
on the text hardly deserving the name of a commentary. The Ms. ends; — 
” ff?r ” The paper on which the 

Ms is written is European ( bearing “ loa^er-marA; ‘* ). The Ms. is 

written in Bengali characters. One son of Nyayaiamk3ra wrote a 

commentary on the 3Tr?qiI^f5T^ of (Vide p. 768-9 oil, 0, Cata. 

IV, 1894 ). I am not sure if this is identical with the commentator 

of the Vasavadatta, 

2 Aufrecht ( CC III, 120 ) records only one Ms. of this commentary. It 
is described in I. 0. Mss. Catalogue VII, 1904, p. 1558 ( No. 4080 ). The Ms. 
is written on European paper by one Bholanatha Sarman of Viranagara- 
grSma. No details about the work or author are recorded in the Cataloguet 
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of Subandhu“iVbii6 older, however, seems to be now known* 

( 2 ) By Narasimha — Hall bad only one Ms of this comment- 
ary. Particulars about this author and his work as given by 
Hall may be briefly noted here : — 

( i ) iV' ( = Narasirhha ) was a physician. 

( ii ) N was presumably a native of Bengal. 

( iii ) The Ms. of N^s commentary with Hall was in Bengali, 
charaoters. 

(iv) commentary is of small value as it deals more 
with figures of rhetoric than with any thing else. 

( V ) Nothing positive can be said about N^s age.® 

( vi ) One of his few authorities is 

(vii ) ** He may have succeeded * Jagaddhara and Sivarama 
and he probably did but he does not allude to them while he 
speaks of one in a manner to induce the conjecture that 

he may once have laboured as an interpreter of our story. 

* Hall states that the date of Jagaddhara can be determined from the 
following quotations in his works : — 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) ^5^?, ( 4 ) ( 5 ) (6) 

ri^, ( 7 ) ( 8 ) and ( 9 ) Speaking of Hall 

observes:— “ 1 have seen an imperfect copy of a which was digest- 

ed by Home Muhammadan of note, vaguely spoken of as “ 
copy was transcribed in Sanivat 1575 ” ( =A. D. 1519 ). Preface* p. 46. 

is a part of which is a supplement to of 

( A. D. 1111). Vide p. xxvii cf Intro, to Kalpadrukosa I ( 1928. Baroda ). 
Gitagovinda of Jayadeva is assigned to the IJih century ( Vide p. 219 of S. K. 
De’s Poetics* Vol. I ), I have tried to prove in my article on Jagaddhara’s 
date that he nourished after A. J), IJOO* This earlier limit harmonises with 
Jagaddhara’s reference to friq^iTTiq;^ pointed out by Hall and also with the 
fact that Jagaddhara wrote a commentary on the Oitagovinda of which 
there are several Mss ( See Mithild Mss Cata. II, 1933, Patna and Ues, 
Cata. of Madras ilfsK. XX.p. 7997 ). 

* iVide my remarks about Narasimhasena made on pp. 138-139 (foot-note) 
of this paper. 

2 This work :3:?f7rT?5( which appears to have been a vocabulary now lost 
has been mentioned by many commentators of the Vdsavadattd like 
author of ®tc. 

^ My evidence tends to support the following chronology for these com- 
mentators 

( A* i). ISOO-liOO ) [ A, D, 1450-1500 ) i A. D. 1700-1725 ) 
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( 3 ) By KTsy,(ibhaUa Arde — Hall states that a rumour had 
reached him of a third commentary on the Vasuvadatid by Krsna- 
bhatta Arde.' In the list of this author’s numerous works 
recorded by Aufrecbt ® no mention of his commentary on the 
VUsavadntta is found. Satischandra Vidyabhushan in his Hiatory 
of Indian Logic ( 1921 ) p. 486 states that “ Krsnabhatta Arde was 
a Maratha who wrote a gloss on Oadudhari called 
and one on Sriromani’s while residing at Benares 

where he died about 150 years age. The gloss has been printed 
in Telugu characters. ” 

It would be seen from the above remarks of Hall on the com- 
mentators of the Vaaavadattd that their number as known to Hall 
was three only while in our present paper we have indicated the 
existence in Ms form of about 20 commentaries. It is now almost 
90 years since Hall edited the Vdsamdattdhxit no serious study of 
the commentaries on this important text has been undertaken by 
scholars. I trust therefore, that my present survey of the pro- 
bable chronology of some of these commentaries and indication 
of the Ms. material with regard to each commentary would direct 

' In the foot-note on p. 47 of Preface Hall describes this author as “ A 
Maratha of Benares ; Son of Rahganatha and pupil of one Hari. Among his 
works are huge commentaries on the The 

second is called or ; and the third or 

The usr^fr »• by The ;mTCT5fr by They 

annotated respectively the whole and a part of the of 

which consists of notes on the first two sections of 
rri^T%7rfri{T^, a celebrated treatise of Nyaya philosophy. ’* 

® CCIt pp. 118-119 -Aufreoht states that was the son of 

brother of ^ pupil of of Benares. About 74 works of this author are 

recorded by Aufrecht. In CC\ II, 2S and ('(\ III 2G he is called son of 
In CC.II, 114 we are told that one son of wrote 

( Stein 81 ). If this is the father of the gen- 

ealogy of this author would be : — 

Son -H Son ) 

If Krspabhatta died 150 years ago i. e. about A. D. 1771 according to S. 
Vidyabhushan the date of would be about A. D. 1745 while would 
have the date A.D 1720 or so. This probable chronology as also the genealogy 
recorded above needs further verification from the works of Krspabhatta 
and other sources^ Perhaps “ is a De^astha Brahmin Surname, 
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the attention of eoholars to this problem at no distant date so 
that some of these commentaries may be published by them 
gradually.’ 


1 So far the following editions of the Vdsdvadattd have appeared - 

( 1 ) Text with comm, by Ft. R. V. Krisbuaniachariar, Vanivilas Press, 
Shrirangam, 1900. 

( 2 ) Text with a Critical [ Sanskrit ] comm, by T. V. Shrinivasachariar, 
Trichinopoly, St. Joseph’s Press, 1006, 

(3) Text, translated by Louis 11. Gray, Columbia University Press, 
New York (contains a reprint in Roman characters of the Madras 
edition of the Southern text 1862 ) Indo- Iranian ISeries. 

( 4 ) Text with comm, of Sivarama Tripathin ( Bib. Indica, lSo9 ) ed, by 
Hall, Calcutta. 

( 5 ) Text with SivarSma’s comm., Edited by Jivananda VidyasSgara 
( Calcutta, 1S74 ). 

6 ) Do-with J. Vidyasagara’s commentary, 3rd Edition, Calcutta, 1907. 



MISCELLANEA. 


WHO IS THE AUTHOR OF ‘ SUTRA-VRTTI ^ ? 

Some time back, the Gujarathi Press of Bombay published 
an edition of the work ‘ Siitra-vrtti ^ which is a short commen- 
tary on the Brahma-^Sutras, and is, according to the Title-page 
of the printed book, also called ‘ Advaita-manjarl ^ The name 
of the author of this work, however, seems to be rot known to 
the editor or publisher. It is given simply as a work by a 
disciple of Srimat Samkaracarya. 

Only a few days back, my friend Mr. V. A. Garud of the 
Prarthana Samaj, Poona, showd we a ms. of this Sutra-vrtti, 
which throws light on the authorship of the work : The last 
colophon reads— 

II X •' It is curious that Aufrecht too, men- 
tions only a as being the author of agrg:?rasr?TfWr. 

This colophon, which has no trace in the printed edition, is 
followed by some Slokas = 

fw 5TW nferf 
^'trfPTt fiira?T6f7 

%5jt^5y=uarr5^ ll ^ II 

fwr i 

5fTfrT5 l*rr 

•! •> 

—and last comes the name of the scribe with the date : 

^vr5ir% HT% IWt tTff^ !rRT:^5J^rw 

^rwiw: 1 5^ f- 3T55TPH3T ^WHnsTW 

qwTsJ: ( sie ! ) Ir^g-^ff^nnsi: nrit^T-nsr fO^Tfmr w gT f?? " 

The first page of this Ms. bears (?) the owner’s autograph 
‘ Vaman Abbaji Modak ’ in English and Marathi. He is known 
to be a great Sanskrit scholar of the last century. 

S. N. Tadpatrikar 
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WHAT WAS THE ORIGINAL GOSPEL IN ‘ BUDDHISM^ ? 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids, D. Litt., M. A, The Epworth Press, 
( Edgar C. Barton ), 25-35 City Road, London, E. C. 1. 
Pp. 144 ( including Index ). Price 3s, 6d. net. [ 1938 ]. 

Since the last few years the conviction has been growing 
upon Mrs. Rhys Davids, who needs no introduction to students 
of Buddhism, that what passes today under the general name of 
Buddhism is based upon the perverted MonaMir interpretations of 
Gotama’e teachings, presented to us in the form of the Pali Tri- 
pitaka, and that the original teaching, which must have been 
( according to the author ) more positive and optimistic in its 
outlook on life, did not contain some of those points, which are 
generally supposed to form the essential doctrines of Buddhism. 
One of her earlier contributions to this problem about the Origi- 
nal Gospel in Buddhism was her article on “Judgement by 
Default^’ ( Visva-Bharati Quarterly (New Series), 11. 1. ), 
which has been reprinted as an Appendix to the present volume. 

Without going in to all the claims, put forward by the lear- 
ned author, which have been briefly summed up in the last 
chapter of the book, we may say in general that, if some of the 
conclusions arrived at here about the Original Gospel are Justi- 
fied, the interpretations of the original teachings, as they are 
found even today in some of the Mahayana schools of Buddhism 
will have to be accepted as much more faithful and authorita- 
tive than those of the Pali HlnaySna. This is putting it rather 
bluntly, especially when Mrs. Rhys Davids herself attempts to 
go behind both the Yana's to the original source of them. Her 
contentions, however, are so thoroughgoing, that with the few 
traces that she has been able to discover of Gotama’s “New Word'^ 
in the present Pali Canon, after much seeking for the original 
meanings of words, much pondering over the essential condi- 
tions under which every new religion starts its career, and after 
much reading between the lines, it will not be surprising, if she, 
on turning her attention one day to the sooalled Northern ten- 
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dancies of Buddhistic thought, finds in them a support more 
ample and convincing than what could ever be expected from 
such fine sifting of evidence as is testified to in her present 
treatment of the subject. It is a well known fact, that the 
Bodhisattva doctrine in Mahayana does emphasize ‘ the More, 
the Higher ^ in man rather than * the Less, the 111 ^ in him. 

The assumptions of Mrs. Rhys Davids, however, regarding 
the essential nature of every religion, which she expects to find 
corroborated in the nooks and corners of the Pali Canon, may not 
be all true. In her attempt to interpret the original gospel as 
having a definitely positive aspect she has obviously gone too far 
in denying the conception of the anainia as forming a part of 
Gotama^s teaching. The later Vijfianavada school, rooted as it 
seems in the old Sthavirlya tradition, does envisage an approach 
to a positivistic tendency, almost verging upon the boundaries of 
the soul-philosophy of the Vedantists ; and yet there is a gulf 
between these two which simply cannot be bridged. The vijndna 
does occupy in it the foremost place among the constituent 
elements of a personality and the author’s surmise, that it did so 
in the original gospel, is perfectly justified ; but it is far from 
being the Self. Because behind every conceivable phenomenon 
the Buddhist thought maintains an untarnished background of 
Relativity {iunyata), which, if denied, would merge the 
Buddhist thought into non-Buddhistic ways of philosophizing. 

Paucity of evidence leads to farfetched conclusions and 
although we have been shown enough here by way of discrepan- 
cies and inner contradictions to convince us by this one more 
method of research, that the Pali Canon does not always faith- 
fully represent the original teaching of Gotama, but is an orga- 
nized presentation of how the later pessimistic monasticism 
understood it, the frequent attempt made here to discover new 
meanings in old words by shifting the emphasis, e, g. by explai* 
ning that the teaching about “ seeing 111 ” must have implied an 
exhortation to “ seek the Well ” , and then holding up the latter 
as the true import and the former as monastic jugglary, can nei- 
ther be called convincing, nor laudable in a scientific sense. 

The publication maintains the best traditions of the British 
Press. 


Vasudev Gokhale 



PRE-BUDDH 1ST INDIA, a survey of anciect India based 
on the Jataka stories. — by Ratilal Metha, M.A. ; Bombay 
Examiner Press. ( 1939 ) Pp. xvi, 461, Price Rs. 15. 

This ponderous volume is “ a revised form of the thesis, sub* 
mitted to the University of Bombay for the M.A. degree in 
1935 ” and is prepared under the guidance of Rev. H. Heras S.J., 
who in his Foreword has expressed his conviction about the 
high antiquity of the Jatak stories in the following terms-* 
“ These stories undoubtedly depict conditions and situations of a 
period of time prior to that of the revered teacher ( i. e, the 

Buddha ), “ About the historicity of these stories we cannot 

doubt at present. T ie very incidental way in which they are 
narrated, is a guarantee of their trustworthiness and accuracy " 
(p. vi). Mr. Metha has obviously start3d upon his journey 
with convictions and guarantees, which are yet to be proved and 
accepted. 

During the course of his studies, Mr. Metha comes to know 
of the several strata in the composition of these stories, which, 
he admits, are decidedly of different periods-from the Vedic 
down to the 5th century A. D. ( p xxv ). And yet he must 
defend the thesis, that the Jataka stories are not merely ancient, 
but “ pre-Buddhistic. The pangs of conscience, which Mr, 
Metha feels in having to declare unwillingly, that the hypothe- 
sis has been proved, have been expressed in a passage in his pre- 
face ( p. ix X which is also typical of the loose and unscientific 
reasoning, characterizing most of his work. It runs thus : “ My 
claim to these stories as being a faithful representation of the 
pre-Buddha period will particularly be questioned. The fear of 
uncertain ground on which I was standing at first prevented me 
from giving the title which has been given to this work, and I 
thought it wise to make myself secure by vaguely describing the 
work as Ancient India in the Jdtakas, But repeated reading of 
the book, page after page, while plodding through the unending 
proofs, reassured me and finally encouraged me in giving the 

present title But 1 take consolation in the fact, that there was 

after all very little possibility of change in the general milieu of 
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Ancient Indian life within a few centuries, as its persistent con- 
servatism is only too wellknown. This looks more like self- 
hypnotization than research ! 

Mr. Metha has undoubtedly spent an amount of labour in 
collecting and marshalling in different sections the manifold 
data, found in the Jataka stories in order to arrive at a political, 
administrative, economic, social and geograpaical survey of 
ancient India. It is unfortunate, however, that all this detailed 
inquiry has led to no important or reliable conclusions, owing 
mainly to a lack of the proper historical perspective and to depen- 
dence upon secondrate authorities. 

Misprints are few, while the general get up of the book is 
enviable. 

Vasudev Gokhale 



EARLY BUDDHIST JURISPRUDENCE by Miss Durga N. 

Bhagvat, published by Oriental Book Agency, Poona. 

This book is the revised edition of the authoress's thesis for 
the Master’s Degree of the University of Bombay and has been 
published as one of the Studies in Indian History of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute of St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
The book has been accompanied by coloured illustrations and a 
map of Buddhist India. As a first attempt on the part of a post- 
graduate student, the book may be welcomed, although one may 
remark that under better guidance one could have expected a 
better production from the authoress. Inaccurate statements, 
wrong interpretations, wrong references, clumsy and hopelessly 
bad transliterations could easily have been avoided under proper 
guidance. The statement about the date of the Second Council 
on p. 77 and that about the hour of meal on p. 147, the wrong use 
of Angula-kappa for Dvangula-kappa ’ on p. 80, wrong interpre- 
tation ( following European translators ) of the Pali expression 
‘ attadlp& ’ by * Be lamps unto themselves or yourselves ’ on pp. 
86, 90, hopeless trnsliterations as on pp. 42 n. 2, 119 n. 2, wrong 
references as on p. 130 n. 1. to Dhammapad verse 3, and on p. 105 
note 1 to Mrs. Rhys Davids and Aung instead of Rhys Davids 
and Maung Tin as the authors of the Expositor etc. are illustra- 
tions in point. In the expression ‘ attadipa Bhikkhave viharatha ’ 
the word ‘ dipa ’ is not used in the sense of ‘ a lamp ' but in the 
sense of * an island ( dvipa ).’ This is clear from the succeeding 
word ’ atta-saranft. ’ Also Dhamraapada verse 25 corroborates the 
same interpretation. 

One also fails to see why the authoress has chosen the present 
title. Another like ‘ Monastic Institutions of the Early Buddhists’ 
would have been more appropriate. The book has been divided 
into nine chapters of which the first and the last reflect credit on 
the authoress. The first gives a careful survey of the Brahmani- 
cal literature showing the origins of the Buddhist monastic 
institutions from the Brahmanical ones. The second chapter 
dealing with the offences against Vinaya Laws gives in 
detail the sexual offences also, many of which may be 
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,;ypothetical and not necessarily real. The Law-Books have 
to consider not only the real offences but also hypothetical 
ones under imaginary conditions. The next three chapters 
deal with the origin, evolution and promulgation of the Vinaya 
Laws. The following chapters give the Jurisprudence under the 
Vinaya, describe the Patimokkha and the fortnightly meetings, 
and deal with* the administration of the Laws under the Sangha. 
One also wished that the authoress had given exact refer- 
ences to Sanskrit passages quoted about kulapati and upavasa on 
pp. 125 and 134 respectively. 

Let us hope that the authoress continues to work under an 
expert Guide ( Kalyana-Mitra ) who would be able to give a 
really effective help in the proper field which she has selected for 
lier work. 

P. V. Bapat 



alankaramanjusa of bhatta devasankara 

PUROHITA. Scindia Oriental Series No. I. Ujjain, 

Oriental Manuscript library 1940. Edited by S. L. 

Katre, M.A. 

This manual of Alahkara which is intended, according to the 
modest claim of its author, for the instruction of the beginner 
( ) is mainly based upon the Kuvalayananda of 
Appayyadiksita, and except for its illustrations and a few dis- 
cussions regarding the nature of certain figures of speech or the 
elaborate disquisition at the close on the true nature of Alahkara 
in general— which by the by is couched in the pedantic verbiage 
of the Naiyayikas and makes more noise than sense — lays very 
little claim to originality in matter or presentation. 

As the learned editor points out, the present work is one of 
those peculiar treatises which achieve two ends in one — “ kill two 
birds with one stone — for while they give the treatment of the 
subject-matter in the same way as the other works in the line, 
their illustrations are more or less exclusively eulogies of one 
or more contemporary royal heroes. So like the Ekavall of 
Vidyadhara, or the Prataparudrayasobhusana of Vidyanatha, the 
present work is written by its author to glorify his patron — 
Peshwa Madhavarao I of Poona, his uncle Raghunatharao, and 
his brother Narayanarao. But unlike these two which deal with 
all the topics of poetics, the present work confines itself to only 
one topic — that of the Arthalahkaras. As pointed out by the 
learned editor, the Karikas ( embodying the definitions etc. ) and 
their prose explanations are generally based on the correspond- 
ing passages in the Kuvalayananda, Many of the technical 
discussions are nothing but paraphrases, abridged or enlarged, 
of the corresponding portions in the Kuvalayananda ; while 
many of the verses, too, illustrating the figures of speech, though 
the author^s composition, yet derive their main idea from the 
verses in the original. 

The work is, however, not quite sterile of poetry and makes 
delightful reading. Here is a specimen of a very fine •* 
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“ With your powerful mind you comprehend vice and virtue, 
as with your Ions arm you draw an arrow fixed on 

the bow-string ; still vice, you discard like the arrow, but give 
ear to virtue as to the bow-string 
Here is bold conceit •* — 

f^r^T \ 

** Verily the sky is a frying-pan turned downwards by the 
Creator on the huge Sun-camp. Are these raining masses of 
the lamp-black falling down therefrom in all directions ? ’* It is 
possible to multiply such instances, which go to prove that the 
writer did possess a lively sense of poetry. 

Although, therefore, tha work is merely a slavish imitation of 
its original, it shows in a few places a remarkable independence 
of judgement when it criticises, modifies, or rejects the views of 
Appayyadiksita ; and other writers in the field. Thus, for 
instance, after half-heartedly admitting the figure of speech 
“ Lalitopama ’’ of Jay adeva, which Appayy a rejects, our author 
raises the question that if the attribution of the qualities of the 
Upamana to the Upameya is “ Lalitopama then the reverse 
i. e. the attribution of the qualities of the Upameya to the 
Upamfina ought to give us “ Lalitapratipa though Jaya- 
deva includes both under “ Lalitopama 

The work, in many places, is blemished by metrical and 
grammatical faults, and the editor is right when he ssserts that 
as the writer was primarily a logician and only secondarily a 
poet, he has allowed these faults to creep into his work. As a 
historical record, the value of the work is considerably 
diminished by the general character of the eulogy, and also by 
the fact that the three Mss. do not generally agree with each 
other as to the identity of the Peshwa glorified in any particular 
verse. The work, therefore, has very little value as a source- 
book of history, but offers corroborative evidence for certain 
facts and beliefs established on the strength of approved 

historical records. Thus to mention but one instance, the author 
20 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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refers to the separation from the Peshwa, of RaghunStharao, 
who for some time was the regent of the new Peshwa Mfidhava' 
rao I. That this is a fact is well-known in history and is 
indirectly confirmed by our poet’s allusion to it in a casual 
illustration. It also gives a somewhat exaggerated picture of 
the life of ease and luxury, of the sense of security enjoyed 
by the people and of the munificence of the Peshwas of Poona, 

Devasankara, the author hailed from Hander near Surat and 
shifted his abode to another town, Urahpattana ( Olpad ). His 
father^s name was Nahanabhai, his surname Purohita and his 
title Bhatta. From these names it is evident that his family is 
one of Gujarati priests. There is no evidence that he was at any 
time permanently connected with the Poona court. Nowhere 
has he even hinted at his being a court-poet of the Peshwas or 
even his residing in Poona. It is possible to extract a few auto- 
biographical details from some passages as shown by the editor. 
He was also the author of a work entitled “ Visvasarayayuddha* 
varnana which is frequently alluded to in this work, and of a 
commentary on the Amarusataka. 

The editor deserves our warmest congratulations on his 
having brought out this hitherto unknown work on Alankara. 
In his masterly introduction, he lias critically discussed several 
points raised above, and altogether it is a valuable coutribution 
to Sanskritic lore. 


C. R. Devadhar 



BHASHA — PARICCHEDA, with Siddhanta-rauktavali. Trans- 
lated Into English by Swami Madhavananda, with an In- 
troduction by Dr. S. Mookerjee of the Ashrama, Mayavati 
Almora, Himalayas. Crown* xxv, 282. Price Rs. 2--8-0. 

We heartily welcome this English translation of the renow- 
ned Nyaya work which is better known under the title of its com- 
mentary, the Siddhanta-muktavali. A student of Nyaya, after 
his preliminary acquaintance with the subject through Tarkasarh- 
graha or Tarkabhasa, passes on to the scholastic works like the 
Chintamani through the intermediate stage of the Siddhanta- 
muktavali. Majority of the Nyaya students halt at the Muktavali. 
As day by day the shastric learning is disappearing, students of 
Nyaya are really inconvenienced by the absence of such a tra- 
nslation. Dr. Strauss has already translated this work into Ger- 
man. We congratulate the translator on having brought out 
this English translation, which will go a long way to facilitate 
and popularise the study of the Nyaya. 

The book gives Sanskrit originals of the Karikas of the Bha- 
sapariccheda, but not the text of the Muktavali, which appears 
to us a great handicap. We hope the translator will add this in 
his second edition. 

The translation is lucid and accurate, notes are copious and to 
the point, while the Introduction by Dr. S. Mookerji, discussing 
the historical and philosophical questions, and the Glossary 
and Index at the end enhance the value of the work very consi- 
derably. We commend the book to every student of Nyaya. 


R. D. Vadekar 
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“ ASURA VARUNA 
BY 

R. N. Dandekah, M.A., Ph.D. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, one will all the same be justified 
in saying that the Vedic researches have been the earliest and 
the richest among the indological researches and still the unsol- 
ved Vedic problems are greatest in number among the indologi- 
cal problems. Particularly the field of Vedic mythology cannot 
be said even now to have been fully and satisfactorily exploited. 
The asura Varuna, for example, is the most august and greatly 
elevated divinity in the pantheon of Vedic gods and still his 
essential character remains enigmatic. This paradox may 
appear to be still more striking ! What is it that gave Varuna 
the exalted position which he holds in the Rgveda ( RV. ) ? Why, 
inspite of the comparatively smaller number of hymns' dedicated 
to his praise, is he regarded, by the side of Indra, as the great- 
est of the gods of the RV ? Why, again, in certain cases, is he 
represented to be far superior to Indra — sometimes even as the 
God among gods ? 

Broadly speaking any hypothesis regarding the essential 
nature of a Vedic god, in order to be proper and correct, must 
fulfil the following conditions •* 

( 1 ) We ought to be in a position to present, on the basis of 
that hypothesis, a complete picture of that god as far as possible 


* Paper read at the B. O* R. Institute on 26th September 1940. 
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consistent with his essential characteristics, as described in the 
Veda, his peculiar relation with other Vedic gods and the main 
conceptions with which he is associated, in a special way, in 
the Veda. 

( 2 ) From the point of view of the history of religion, the 
hypothesis must normally make it possible to connect that god 
satisfactorily with the indo-germanic ( idg ) religious thought. 
If, however, the conception underlying that god were to be 
regarded as the result of foreign influence or purely as an in- 
digenous growth, that fact too must be historically explainable. 

( 3 ) The hypothesis must further make it possible to acc- 
ount reasonably for the later modifications in the nature of that 
god in the classical Indian mythology. 

( 4 ) Finally the hypothesis must be based on sound philolo- 
gical grounds. Since * mythology is but an old form of language* 
all conclusions regarding the god’s personality ought to be cor- 
roborated by definite linguistic facts. 

It is intended here to make a fresh approach to the Varuna- 
problem on these lines. 

Let us first try to present, in a general way, a connected 
picture of Varupa and his greatness, through a constructive 
analysis of the Vedic hymns directly addressed to him as well 
as other Vedic references. ' 

' Varuna is preeminently called the asura ( I. 35. 7 ; 11. 27. 10 ; 
VII. 65.2; VIIL 42.1 ) and is often glorified as the upholder of the 
cosmic law — rta ( I. 23.5). He is rtasya gopa or rlavan par excell- 
ence. His ordinances are constantly said to be fired, which fact 
gives him the significant title-dhrkivrata. He is the regulator of 
waters ( II. 28.4 5 V. 85. 6 ; VII. 64. 2 ) ; indeed all natural phe- 
nomena are controlled and directed by this god. The gods them- 
selves follow Varuna’s law ( VIII. 41. 7 ) and are incapable of 
obstructing in any way the proper conduct of that law. The 
divine dominion of Varuna is often referred to with the word 
mdya, occult power. On account of this maya^ Varuna wields 

* The following Vedio roferenoes, among others, are particularly repre- 
sentative of Varn^a's personality and true nature : — 

1.24; 1.25; 7.67. 1-2; 711,86; 711.87 ; 711.88; 7III. 41 ; 7111.42; 
X. 124. 3-4 ; AV, 16. About AV. 17. 16, Both remarks ; * There Is no hymn 
in the whole Vedio literature which expresses the divine omniscience in such 
foreefnl terms as this * ; Maoniool adds ; * and it would not be easy to find 
in any literature many passages to surpass it in this respeot. ' 
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supreme sovereignty over the whole universe, which is said to 
have been originally created by him. He is the imperial ruler, 
samraj, of all, both gods and men ( X. 132.4 ; II. 27.10 ), of the 
whole world ( V. 85.3 ) and of all that exists. Not even the 
slightest activity in nature and in human and animal life passes 
unnoticed by him. The rising and the setting of the sun, the 
falling of rains, the growth of vegetation, the flowing of rivers, 
the flying of birds, even the winking of the eye are governed by 
the subtly working law of Varuna. In his capacity of the world- 
sovereign, Varuna is said to be commanding a large band of 
spies (I. 24.13; VL 67.5 ; VII. 61.3; VII. 87.3), who being 
undeceived, undismayed and wise, observe keenly all the happen- 
ings in the universe and report to their master, without delay, 
any cases of lapse against and transgression of that law. The over- 
lord, Varuna, himself has the sun for his eye. ( L 115.1 ; VL 51. 
1 ; VII. 61.1 ), so Uat he can supervise unobstructedly the 
happenings in the universe and the activities of human beings. 
Varuna^s golden abode is in the highest heaven ( V. 67.2 ) ; there 
he occupies his seat, which is great, very lofty, and firm on 
account of a thousand columns. It is the duty of the all-seeing 
sun, together with other spies, to go to the dwelling of Varuna 
and report the deeds of men ( VII. 60.1 ). Varuna is the un- 
failing witness of men^s truth and falsehood ( VII. 49.3 ). He 
perceives all that exists within heaven and earth and all that is 
beyond; none can escape from Varuna by fleeing even far be- 
yond the sky ( AV. IV. 16. 4-5 ). 

This vast expanse of the world is not an irregular chaos. It 
is bound down by the pasa of Varuna into a well-regulated 
whole. It is cosmos. The law of Varuna — rta — works in a subtle 
but most effective manner throughout the universe. This is 
indeed the inaya of the great asura ! And if any perpetrator of 
crime against this cosmic law — and, by logical extension, also 
against the moral law — is found, he is forthwith punished with 
the pasa of Varuna. The paia of Varuna, which thus seems to 
be serving a double purpose, is positively an exclusive feature 
of that god. The great asura is, therefore, approached in great 
awe, and prayers for mercy are addressed to him. But this world- 
sovereign, characterised by all the glory of an oriental ruler, is 
often very relcuWcss in matters pertaining to the proper conduct 
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of his law. It is Varupa who creates the universe and guards 
the cosmic law. As a moral governor also Varupa stands far 
above any other deity. He is the strongest barrier against every 
type of falsehood. This ethical idealisation is perhaps the most 
outstanding feature of Varupa^s personality. His epithets, asura 
mUyin^ dhrtavrata, rtavan etc. point to the same essential nature. 

Another significant peculiarity of Varupa is his special asso- 
ciation with Mitra and the Adityas. Mitra and Varupa are often 
inseparably bound to each other ; and Varupa is represented, in 
the Veda, as the highest among the Adityas. Together with them 
he forms an independent circle of Vedic divinities, to whom is 
principally entrusted the guardianship of law — cosmic and moral. 
Their main characteristic is not the achievement of enormous 
exploits, as in the case of Indra ; they govern the law which 
regulates the whole universe. A very striking parallel of this 
circle of Vedic gods is found in the Avestan religion where 
Ahura Mazdah» Mithra and Amesa Spentas also form a similar 
group. They too represent the supreme heavenly sovereignty. 

The eminence of Varupa as the creator of the universe, as the 
world-sovereign, as the protector of law, and as the moral go- 
vernor of mankind, had developed, in the Veda, to such an enor- 
mous extent that there naturally arose a unique rivalry for 
supremacy between him and Indra, the other paramount god of 
the Vedic pantheon. Several Vedic references are indicative of 
this rivalry which forms unquestionably one of the most impor- 
tant features of the Vedic mythology. It may be mentioned, in 
this context, that in marked contrast with Indra and many other 
Vedic gods, Varupa has no myths related of him ; consequently 
the anthropomorphism of his personality is more fully developed 
on the spiritual rather than the physical side. 

The personality of Varupa is shrouded, in the Veda, with a 
mysterious and majestic grandeur. His unapproachable magni- 
ficence and awe-inspiring power, his inexorable austerity and 
incomprehensibly divine wisdom inspire the Vedic seer to an 
anxious but commanding worship and self-abnegation rather 
than to expressions of frank and friendly confidence. All traces 
of human weakness that are clearly perceptible in the character 
of Indra are conspicuously absent in Varupa’s character. The seer 
of % Vedic passage seems to have summarised substantially the 
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true Vedic character of Varuna when he says of him, 

( VII. 87.6. ). 

What conclusions regarding the personality and the essential 
nature of Varuna can be drawn from the Vedic evidence adduced 
above ? Does Varuna, like many other Vedic gods, represent 
any power of nature and, if so, which ? Can we trace the concep- 
tion underlying this god to other idg. religions ? How did the 
personality of this god develop in the later Hindu mythology ? 

Before directly approaching these problems regarding the 
Vedic god, Varuna, in a constructive manner, we may begin by 
critically examining the several earlier theories about Varuna by 
applying to them the tests mentioned above. 

I’he most common view, put forth by scholars like Both, 
Darmesteter, Hopkins, Bohnenberger, L. von SchrOder and Bloom- 
field, is to regard Varuna as the sky-god. Even Hillebrandt 
had originally subscribed to this view, though he later on 
revised his opinion. This theory is mainly based on the name 
Varuna, which is derived by these scholars from the root vt, ‘ to 
cover * or ‘ to encompass *. To the simple minds of the ancient 
peoples, it was argued by them, the sky actually seemed to be 
covering or encompassing the earth and all that it contained. 
Those ancient people accepted unhesitatingly the impressions 
conveyed to them by their senses and the blue vault of the sky 
was for them actually a vault, solid and immutable, covering 
everything. It was further believed that this theory was sub* 
stantially corroborated by the apparent identity, from the philo- 
logical point of view, of the two names, Varuna and Ouranos, 
the Greek sky-god. Varuna was, according to these scholars, 
none other than the Vedic counterpart of Greek Ouranos. There 
was, however, already one sky-god in the Vedic pantheon, 
namely Dyaus. This god can be shown, on the strength of 
philological and mythological evidence, to have been common 
to almost all idg. religions. What then was the necessity of a 
second sky-god ? Schr5der explains this contingency by saying 
that Dyaus and Varuna represent two different aspects of the 
sky. Dyaus represents the bright and shining day-sky, while in 
Varuna, the pervading and the all-encompassing nature of the 
sky is particularly emphasised. Varuna may be said to be the 
‘ firmament ^ in contrast to Dyaus, which is the ‘ shining sky. * 
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Since this enoompaeaing or pervading nature is conspicuously 
realisable through the starry vault of the night-sky, Yaruna is 
closely associated with the night in RV-hymns. It was sugges* 
ted by Schroder that when Indians and Iranians lived together 
as one common cultural group, they glorified a sky-god as the 
creator of the universe. Varuna and Ahura Mazdah, whose 
common mythological heritage can hardly be questioned, are the 
two independent developments of this original Aryan god. ^V.- 
passages like 

w 53^: 'jft ^ 

fTW irer 

^ II ( VIII. .^1.3 ) 

srmrfH svl nir 1 

315 ^ II ( VIII. 41.7 ) 

i%wl <rm fsn^ 

fit# I 

wr tntr qtt 

g:*i ^ n ( VII. 87.5 ) 

however would clearly indicate that the Vedic Varuna is defini- 
taly closer in conception to that original sky-god of the Aryans. 
Ahura Mazdah, on the other hand, was, in later times, greatly 
spiritualised and idealised by Zarathusthra in his reform-move- 
ment. Bortholomae, Darmesteter, Eggers, and Spiegel maintain, 
all the same, that Ahura Mazdah also is the abstraction of the 
idea of sky. In Avesta, rarena is the name of a mythological 
land which is said to be cathrugaosha. The linguistic affinity 
between the words, Varuna and varena, is, supposed to be quite 
evident. This mythological locality is, according to some scho- 
lars, to be identified with the expanse of the sky * with its four 
corners. ’ It may be remembered, in this connection, that, in the 
Veda, Varuna too is said to be ccUurnnlka. This was considered 
as another piece of evidence in favour of the sky-theory. Attem- 
pts have also been made to connect the word Varuna philologi- 
cally with Armenian ( Arm. ) garuna which means the bright 
sky. In the course of time, however, there began, in the evolu^ 
tiou of the Vedic religious thought, the process of spiritualisa- 
tioBt whioh all nature-gods had to undergo at some stage of their 
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career* Varuna thus rose from the * sky ’ to be the ‘ god of the 
sky / presiding over all the natural phenomena of which the sky 
is the foundation and the scene ; and in the later development he 
was finally regarded as the supreme embodiment and guardian, as 
well as the maker of the law, which controlled those phenomena 
of nature. The transition from the guardianship of the cosmic 
order to thafc of the moral order was then merely a matter of 
logical extension. It is even boldly suggested that such a deve- 
lopment of the Varuna-conception might have been in the 
mind of Kant when he said : ‘ Zwei Dinge erfullen das 

Gemlit mit immer neuer und zunehmender Bewunderung, 
je ofter und anhaltender sich das Nachdenken damit bes* 
ch^ftigt Der bestirnte Himmel fiber mir und das moralische 
Oesetz in mir ! ' The sun is described, in the Veda, to be the 
eye of Varuna ( I. 115.1 ; VI. 51.1 ; VII. 61.1 ), which can be best 
understood if Varuna were regarded as the sky-god. Max Muller 
recognises, in the physical Varuna only the ‘ starry ^ night-side, 
while Enauer, who connects the name Varuna with varvia, ‘black 
colour,’ emphasises ‘ darkness ’ as the main characteristic of that 
god and therefore identifies Varuna with the ‘ night-sky ’ of the 
ur-idg. period. 

It must be said with regard to this theory, which primarily 
identifies Varuna with Greek Ouranos and thus regards him as 
a sky-god, that it is based on a fundamentally incorrect ety- 
mology. It will be found that all derivatives, in the w-themes, 
from the root vr, ‘ to cover, ' with which the Gk. word, Ouranos, 
is usually philogically connected, always show a long vowel ; 
for instance, Sk.* varutar, varutra, varutha, as also Gk. rutor, ruter 
eruto. If therefore the word Varuna were to be derived from the 
root vTt ‘ to cover, ' one would naturally expect to find ‘ varurta 
with long ru. Even Schroder, who is a strong protagonist of the 
sky-theory, himself confesses that there are objections, based 
also on phonetic grounds, to the acceptance of the equation, 
Varuna =Ouranos. Macdonell quotes in his Vedtc Mythology the 
view of Joh. Schmidt, namely, that it was not so easy, as it 
would seem, to connect Varuna linguistically with Ouranos. 
Lately the French scholar, Dum6zil, has again assumed the 
identity of Varuna and Ouranos, but he derives those two words 
from quite a different root and consequently draws quite a differ- 
ent conclusion regarding the personality of Varuna. As regards 
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the suggestion that Vedic Varuna may be connected with Arm. 
garuna, Hiibschmann has clearly shown that those words have 
hardly anything to do with each other from the philological 
point of view. Moreover, the original meaning of the word, 
garuna, is the ‘ spring ’ and not the ‘ sky. ' 

Apart from this basic etymological flaw, the sky-theory 
further suffers from another grave defect, namely, that it cannot 
fully and rationally explain the special characteristics of Varuna 
as described in the Veda. The foremost difficulty in this con- 
nection arises from Varuna’s close association with Mitra and 
the Adityas. Even in the Boghazkoi inscription the reference 
to Varuna is made as u-ru-iva-na-as-h-el^ meaning ‘Varuna 
together with his group, * So also, Ahura Mazdah is praised in 
the Avesta as being constantly associated with Mithra and the 
Amesa Spentas. This conception of a special circle of divinities 
over which Varuna seems to have presided, would not fit properly 
in the sky-theory. Farther even on the assumption that Mitra 
primarily represents the sun-god — this assumption will be later 
on shown to be positively wrong— the pairing of Mitra 
and Varuna would appear to be without any special significance. 
The plea put forth by Schr 5 der, in this connection, namely that 
the sun and the sky always appear together and may therefore 
form a pair of constant companions, is not at all convincing. 
Further how can one explain, in that case, the contrast between 
Mitra and Varuna, so emphatically implied in a large number 
of Vedic passages, such as, 

3 TfT 3 rjnn[ Trr 5 r^( T. S. IV, 4,8.3 ) ? 
Moreover nowhere else in the Vedic literature does one find any 
indication of a dual divinity like dyavasTiryau, which would 
correspond completely with rnitravarunau. It is interesting to 
note here that Schroder himself later on feels inclined to give 
up the hypothesis that Mitra represents the sun-god. 

The rivalry between Indra and Varuna, which certainly was 
a favourite theme of the Vedic poets, is also rendered meaningless 
if Varuna were made to represent the sky-god. Whether, in the 
naturalistic interpretation of the Vedic mythology, which is, by 
the way, not necessarily always correct, Indra were to be regard- 
ed as the sun-god, or as the storm-god, one fails to understand 
why there should be any rivalry between him and the sky-god ! 
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Further the Vedic passages adduced in support of the sky- 
theory, such as, 

m»%rTr ( VIL 87. 5 ) 

rTf ^ ^lirgrr ( IX. 73. 8 ) 

etc are of such a general tenor that one comes across similar 
passages with reference to Parjanya ( VII. 10‘^.4 ) or the Adityas 
( AV. XIII. 2.3 ). On the other hand, one may consider with 
advantage the following Vedic passages referring to Varuna : 

( VII. 87. 6) 

^ 

^ ( VIII. 41.8 ). 

Are the phrases dyjuiiva sthad^ drapso mi svelah, dyamiva rohati, 
and nakam dmhat, in any way indicative of the sky ? Can the 
sky be called ? How is it further possible to 

explain, with the sky-hypothesis, the Vedic passages where 
Varuna is connected with Yama ( X. 14.7 ), with manyu ( X. 84 . 
7 ), with papa ( 1 . 24 . 11 ), and with dhUrti ( 1 . 128 . 7 ) ? 

No other idg. religion has elavated the sky-god to the exalted 
position of the g lardianship of the cosmic and moral order, which 
is one of the essential characteristics of Varuna in the Veda and 
of Ahura Mazdah in the Avesta. The ‘ father-sky ^ — dyaus-piiar^ 
Jupiter , — is no doubt represented in every idg. mythology but he 
has his own restricted domain and his own place, albeit sufficien- 
tly high in the pantheon. It is further not clear why Varuna, 
the sky-god, should be idealised in the peculiarly ethical dir- 
ection and not Dyaus, the sky-god ? The conceptions' of iiidya 
and rta, with which the Vedic Varuna is associated in a special 
manner, lose all their essential significance on the assumption 
of Varuna's being identical with the sky. What again are we to 
understand by the paia of Varuna, according to this theory ? It 
must be remembered at the same time that in later Indian liter- 
ature we do not find any trace of Varuna representing the sky. 
It will thus be seen that none of the above-mentioned four con- 
ditions is even slightly fulfilled by the sky-theory, which fact 
therefore renders it unacceptable. Other modifications of this 
theory, such as, that Varuna represents the ur-idg. ‘ night-sky ' 
( Knauer ), or that he represents the ‘ starry vault of the sky ^ 
2 I xlaaals, B. 0. R. I. J 
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( Max Muller ) may now be dismised without any further 
discussion. 

J. J^ Meyer has suggested, in his work on legal literature of 
ancient India, that Varuna is principally the god of night. ’ The 
sins and crimes are usually perpetrated during the night-time 
and as the god of night, it is Varuna^s function to prevent them. 
It is in this way, argues Meyer, that Varuna becomes the moral 
governor of mankind. Another quite a novel theory about 
Varuna is put forth by Johansson in his very thought-provoking 
monograph on the Vedic goddess, DhisanS. He believes that 
the names Varuna and Vrtra are derived from the same idg. 
form ‘ to bind ^ ‘ to keep under chains. ^ This fact would 

indicate the commonness of their nature. According to Johans- 
son, Varuna and Vrtra are the two aspects of ‘ winter, * which 
keeps the waters of rivers in bondage, one divine aspect and the 
other demonaic ! Bergaigne too claims an especially tenebrious 
character for Varuna. He sees in him a clear identity with 
Vftra, who is the ‘ restrainer ^ of waters. Varuna^s pasa is, acc- 
ording to Bergaigne, indicative of the tying down of waters. 
The rivalry between Varuna and Indra is therefore only another 
aspect of the conflict between Vrtra and Indra. Varuna’s pUsa 
is the symbolical representation of the power of winter by means 
of which the waters are fettered. Certain stray references like 
hemajito hi varuriah ( M. S. I. 10.12 ), or such possible conjectures 
as that the varunapraghasa sacrifice was performed on the eve of 
winter, are adduced by Johansson in support of his theory. 

As Sorensep has rightly pointed out, while contradicting the 
identification of Varuna with Vrtra, Varuna is represented, in 
the Veda, as the lord and friend of waters and not even the 
slightest hint is given to the effect that he prevents them from 
flowing, as Vrtra does. Further a critical examination of the 
Vedic hymns would indicate that Vrtra and Indra on the one 
hand and Mitra and Varuna on the other belong to two distinct 

) * The conception of Varui^ia as the god of night seems to be the more 

primary conception Varuna represents the moon-lit magic night... 

Night, the night-sky, and the moon are very closely connected with 

each other ' 

— J. J. Meyer : Uber das Wesen der 
altindisoben Recbtscbriften. rp* 379-585, 
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types of mythologies* Though therefore the names Vrtra and 
Varuna may possibly have been derived from the same root, the 
conceptions underlying them have to be thoroughly distinguish- 
ed from each other, from the point of view of content as well as 
the history of religion. Moreover a mere reference to some of 
the outstanding features of Varuna, as described in the Veda, 
would suffice to disprove completely such views as have been 
put forth by Meyer and Johansson. The very suggestion that 
either the god of night or the winter-god could be raised to such 
an exalted position in any religion is preposterous. These and 
such other theories ' seem to disregard completely the evidence 

* A reference may be made, in this context, to other theories regarding 
the true nature of the Vedio god, Varuija, advanced by Johansson and 
Meyer themselves : 

‘The most prominent god of fertility in ancient India was Varuna in 

this respect he was regarded as the god of the whole community and parti- 
cularly of the Ksatriyas Varuna consequently represented the essential 

element of royal power Varuija was the god who governed the change 

of seasons and was therefore the god of the year, possessing two aspects of 
Varupa and Dyaus ( Mitra? ), Where he is not represented anthropomor- 

phically, he is represented as a horse The feminine counterpart of 

Varuria is mother earth — Aditi or Prthvi Probably Aditi was primarily 

the wife of Varuria ’ 

— Johansson : Uber die altindische Gottin 
DhisanS and Verwandtes, pp. lOSfif. 

* Varuna was primarily chthonio vegetation-god and phallic divinity 

his connection with waters which cause growth and life is particularly em- 
phasised he is the lord of water and rains...... A.lready as the god of the 

earth he is the king and therefore also the god of law and punishiment 

In RV he ascends to the sky ( not necessarily first then ), becomes the lord 

of atmospheric ocean and makes the rain-waters stream down !he is now 

turned into the heavenly sovereign-lord of the universe and the upholder of 

the Tta next he is regarded as the moon-god, because, on the one hand, 

he is the lord of night, and because, on the other, he and Soma, both divini- 
ties of water and vegetation, are identical Varuna’s dreary and fri- 

ghtful nature and his lordship over the dead seem to have developed out of 

his original chthonio nature this is how the Varuija-mythology seems 

to have evolved in India * 

— J. J. Meyer : Trilogie der altindischen 
Mliobte und Feste der Vegetation, pp. 269ff. 

Evidently both Joharsson and Meyer are not quite sure about the essen- 
tial nature and personality of Varuna, They do not seem tc reconstruct the 
picture of the Vedic Vanuja in a synthetical manner from the special and 
exclusive attributes of that god. Particularly Meyer appears, of recent years, 
( Continued on next page ) 
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of the Veda ; they do not take into account the logical develop* 
ment of the religious thought among the idg. people in general 
and among the Vedic Aryans in particular ; and finally they are 
not confirmed by linguistic facts, which those scholars claim 
to be supporting their theories. 

Oldenberg ( Die Religion des Veda ) comes forth, as usual, 
with a refreshingly original theory in this regard. The physical 
representations of Varuna, Mitra and the Adityas bear, accord- 
ing to him, several distinct attributes of light. The same is the 
case with regard to the corresponding circle of divinities in the 
Avesta, namely, Ahura Mazdab, Mithra and the Amesa Spentaa. 
Oldenberg starts with the assumption that the fact that Mithra 
of the Avesta definitely represents the sun-god is unchallenge- 
able. The Vedic counterpart of Mithra, namely Mitra, must 
therefore necessarily be the sun-god. Though independent 
references to Mitra are not many in the JIV, still Oldenberg 
claims to find faint traces of his identity with the sun-god even 
in the existing material In HI. 59 , for instance, general expres- 
sions have been used which indicate, according to Oldenberg, 
without any specific mention, the connection of Mitra with the 
sun. More direct references in this connection are found in the 
AV: 

H i ( AV. XIII. 3-13 ) 

ftsr: snHT 1 ( AV. IX. 3.18 ). 

In the Brdhmana literature there are numerous passages of a 
similar tenor, where Varuna is said to belong to the night and 

( continued from the previous page ) 

to have been considerably influenced by the vogetation-fertility-conception. 
In his recent book, ‘ Trilogie der altindischen Macbte etc,* he represents 
KSma, Bali and Indra as ancient Indian gods of vegetation and fertility. 

Mention may also be made of the theory put forth by N.N. Ghose 
( Aryan trail in India and Iran ) that Mitra and Varuna were originally 
an inseparable pair like the Asvins and that they represented the same 
twin principles of Light and Moisture. According to Ghose these twin prin- 
ciples were worshipped under different designations amongst different 
tribes of Proto-Aryan grass-land nomads. He further maintains that 
through fusion of tribes, Mitra and Varuna became maintainers of Law. 
Obviously the Vedic evidence cannot be said to be, in any way, substantiating 
this theory. 
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Mitra to the day. Ritualistically Varuna is connected with black 
animal and Mitra with bright-coloured animals. The common 
concept of day and night — corresponding with Mitra and Varuna 
respectively — repeats itself very often in the sacrificial formulas. 
The essential nature of Mitra as the sun-god is thus confirmed, 
according to Oldenberg, by Vedic as well as Avestan literary 
and ritualistic evidence. Varuna is the constant companion of 
Mitra; the association of Mitra with Varuna is so predominant 
that only one single hymn of the RV is addressed to Mitra alone. 
Oldenberg^s line of argumentation is as follows : There is in 
the Vedic mythology a compact group of seven mutually-con- 
nected gods, namely, the Adityas, who are conspicuously dep- 
endent upon sky and light. Two from among them, Mitra 
and Varuna, have assumed more preeminent forms. One of 
these two, namely Mitra, is definitely the sun-god, while the 
other one, Varuna, has the features of a god of light with special 
reference to night, over which he is said to rule. What else can 
he possibly represent if not the moon ? The logical extension of 
the hypothesis that Mitra is the sun-god, and Varuna is the 
moon-god naturally was that the Adityas represent the planets. 
Besides this hypothesis there is also another side to Oldenberg^s 
theory. The glorification of the sun, the moon, and the planets 
as a compact group of mutually-connected gods, which is to be 
seen in the Veda and the Avesta, cannot be traced back to any 
other idg. religion. There are therefore two possibilities regard- 
ing the genesis of this religious conception. Either the Indo- 
Iranians themselves created this group of gods in their own 
common religious fervour, or they borrowed those 'divinities 
from a foreign religion. Oldenberg believes that the rather 
unique circle of the Adityas, with Varuna and Mitra as the 
foremost among them, is more or less foreign to the pantheon of 
Vedic gods, which is presided over by the Aryan national war- 
god, Indra. According to him the Indra-Vrtra-mythoIogy is 
genuinely Aryan while the Varuna-Mitra-mythology has been 
implanted, in the Vedic religion, from outside. Is it possible, 
he asks, that this unique group of gods has been borrowed by 
the Indo-Iranins from the Semitic people ( or the Akkadians ) 
and that from the very beginning it was only half understood 
by the borrowers ? The fact that the Semitic people were well- 
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versed in the science of astronomy and of numbers, from the 
very ancient times, seems to support considerably this conjec- 
ture. Moreover there is much other evidence to show that the 
Semitic people had developed a sufficiently high type of civilisa- 
tion before the Indo-Iranians came in contact with them. The 
god Varuna, whom the Aryans are supposed to have borrowed 
from the Semitic mythology, does appear, by the side of the 
Aryan national god, Indra, as a representative of an older and 
distinctly higher culture. 

The apparent reasonableness and soundness of this moon- 
theory of Oldenberg made even Hillebrandt (Vedisclie Myihologie) 
revise his original judgment in the matter of the Varuna-pro- 
blem. His method of approach to this question was however 
different from that of Oldenberg. He attempts to bring forth 
evidence in support of his theory from within rather than from 
without. One fact must all the same be clearly recognised in 
both these cases — and that is certainly a defect in the process of 
theorisation—namely that Oldenberg and Hillebrandt first form 
some idea about Varuna's original nature and then try to adduce 
evidence in support of that idea. They seem to start with con- 
clusions rather than end with them. Hillebrandt considers the 
Vedic passages, such as, 

^ 

^ i ( VII. 87.6 ) 

^ 

^ wm ( VIII. 41.8 ) 

as clearly indicative of Varuna’s identity with the moon. Apr 
cyah samudrah is according to him the usual epithet of the moon. 
But more convincing evidence in this connection is to be found 
in the ninth mandala of the RV. In the passage, 
g ^ wrrrfjT 

f WK ^ I 

3n% fsnrr ^ 

gw II ( I. 91*? ) 

Soma is compared with Mitra and Aryaman ; the juxtaposition 
of te and varunasya in the first pada^ on the other hand, clearly 
implies that Soma is here considered to be identical with Varuna. 
Sometimes even the name Varuna seems to have been used as a 
synonym of Soma ; for instance, 
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3Tg i??r 3*^01 mK5‘i^3[ I 

tT ^=^5% 

fkar ii ( IX. 95.4). 

Further Soma and Varuna are emphatically described as kavi in 
the Vedic hymns. The following stanzas addressed to Varuna 
and to Soma exhibit an astounding similarity of contents and 
expression : 

( to Varuna ) t% ^ fr\ ( IX. 73.8 ) 

( to Soma ) qftsrr T%cTm^^fg ( IX. 95.55 ) 

( to Varuna ) ?trt ^ott ( IX. 70.1 ) 

( to Soma ) 1% fTg[gr IX. 101.15 ). 

In ritual also, at the beginning of the agnisihoma sacrifice, Soma 
is treated as Varuna. The sovereignty of Varuna is perfectly 
identical with that of Soma. A considerable amount of Vedic 
literary and ritualistic evidence can thus be adduced to indicate 
that in the minds of the Vedic thinkers, Varuna and Soma were 
quite identical. Hillebrandt claims to have proved, finally and 
convincingly, that Soma represents the moon. The logical con- 
clusion tterefore is that Varuna also represents the moon. This 
fact is amply corroborated, according to Hillebrandt. by the 
wealth of material, indicative of the contrast between Mitraand 
Varuna, in the Vedic hymns as well as in the Vedic ritual ( A. 
B. III. 4.6 ; T. S. VI. 6 . 3.5 ). It must be remembered that Hill- 
ebrandt unhesitatingly accepts the identification of Mitra with 
the sun-god. He however believes that Ahura Mazdah of the 
Avesta has nothing to do with Varuna. Otherwise, be argues, 
the name Varuna would have been retained in the Iranian lan- 
guage in some form or another. The probable question with 
regard to the moon-theory, namely, why Ahura Mazdah does 
not show, in the Avesta, even the faintest traces of the moon- 
god, has thus been anticipated and answered away by Hillebr- 
andt. Much emphasis has been placed by him on the s’a^ra passage 
where Varuna is supposed to be described as ‘ bald, yellow-eyed, 
whitish man, who stands among the waters and receives the 
offerings on his head. * Can there be, he asks, a more picture- 
sque representation of the moon than this one ? Varuna^s asso- 
ciation with the night is too evident to need special discussion. 
A further peculiarity of Varuna is that he is connected with 
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waters as well as with winter. Is the moon not described in a 
Vedic passage as the sender of rains ( A. B. VIII. 28.5 ) ? There 
are thus three most prominent characteristics in the nature of 
Varuna — his connection with the night, his connection with 
waters, and his connection with winter. The essential features 
of all these three are to be found together in only one entity, 
namely, the moon. Further the ‘ dismal, ' ‘ dreary ’ and ‘ dark ’ 
features in Varuna 's personality can be adequately accounted 
for, according to Oldenberg and Hillebrandt, only on the moon- 
hypothesis. The unique idealisation of Varuna into a sovereign 
-lord of the universe holding sway over all aspects of natural as 
well as human life need not surprise anyone. As indicated by 
H. Lommel in h^s ‘ Die alten Arier ' the moon is glorified to the 
same extent, in many primitive religions, as Varuna in the Veda. 
Oldenberg mentions, in this connection, the indigenous Ame- 
rican religions as well as the Finnish mythology, wherein the 
moon is considered as the almighty god. Even the hymn to 
Nannar — the moon-god of Ur — quoted by Sayce, would remind 
one of a prayer addressed to Varuna by the Vasisthas ! 

This theory, namely that Varuna primarily represents the 
moon, first propounded by Oldenberg, in his distinctive manner, 
and later on so very ably supported by Hillebrandt and accepted 
by Hardy and others, is apparently quite sound and therefore 
may not be lightly set aside as of no account. But it cannot 
certainly stand a keen and critical examination. Attention has 
already been drawn to the fundamentally defective method of 
approach on the part of Oldenberg and Hillebrandt. It is not 
the evidence of the Veda itself that has led these scholars to 
the hypothesis which they have put forth ; their theory princi- 
pally depends upon extraneous circumstances and they have only 
later on tried to adduce such evidence from the Veda as would 
fit in with their hypothesis. Apart from this, it must be said 
that the very first assumption, namely that Mitra represents the 
Bun-god, which is the starting point of this theory, can be shown, 
on the strength of the evidence of comparative philology and 
comparative mythology, to be positively wrong. Let us pause 
here a little to consider the name Mitra and the conception 
underlying it. Only one full hymn in RV., III. 59, is dedicated 
to tke praise of this god exclusively. The Vedic evidence on the 
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whole seems to show that Mitra did not possess any individua- 
lity on the physical side. His special characteristic feature is 
expressed, in the Veda, through the words •* 

mm ( m- 59- 1 ) 

‘ Mitra places the men, through his commands, in their proper 
places. ' A clear hint is hereby given that Mitra has something 
to do with ‘ right ' and ‘ law. * He is primarily the yatayajjana. 
This idea is further confirmed by other Vedic passages, which 
connect Mitra very significantly with dliarnian and rta •* 

* (V. 81.4 ) 

i ( VIII. 52.3) 

rr?% J ( X. 8.4 ). 

As against this, there is not the slightest evidence in the Veda 
to indicate that Mitra was originally the Sun-god. Etymologi- 
cally the original form of the word Mitra seems to have been 
mitraiii ( neuter ) formed with the suffix— <ra, which, in its turn, 
is the modification of the idg. instrumental suffix — /ro. Other 
formations of a similar character are vr(ram from the root vr, 
yotraiit from the root yu, and yaniram from the root yam. The 
base of the original idg. form "^'mi-tro-m was the idg. root 
‘ to bind ’. The same root is clearly perceptible in the words, 
Sk. mekJiald, Lett. ?neimuri, Gk. ifutos^ mitre, ‘ girdle of the body\ 
The word mitram thus originally indicates a ‘ bond ’ or ‘ binding 
together,’ and secondarily a ‘ friendly bond A further modi- 
fication from this was mifrah ( masc. ) meaning the agent of 
bondage or the ‘ binder \ Uhlenbeck derives mitra frpm mayate, 
while some scholars are inclined to connect mitra with Lat. 
milia ‘mild,’ Lit. mylimas, ‘beloved*. These suggestions are 
definitely unacceptable, as shown by Brugmann and Eisler, since 
the suffix — iro clearly goes against them. The Avestan expres- 
sions like meV/ire/// jaw, miihrem drvj n\so indicate that the ori- 
ginal conception underlying the word mithra was that of binding 
together or of the binder. Mitra, and also Mithra in his original 
nature, may therefore be looked upon as a god essentially con- 
nected with ‘ contract, ^ ‘ treaty *, ‘ agreements. ^ Had Mitra 
really anything to do with the sun-god, the RV-hymns, which 
often sing very enthusiastically about light and splendour, 

3 [ Annals B. O. U. I. ] 
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would have certainly bestowed upon him, before anything else, 
the epithets indicative of light and splendour ! That is however 
not the case, since, as seen above, RV connects Mitra mainly 
with law and order. The sun is itself said to be the eye of 
Mitra. The later development of the Avestan Mithra into a 
sun-god is due to several causes. He has inherited the features 
of several mythologies. As Geiger has pointed out there are in 
him some distinct features of the Vedic Indra ; so too some in- 
fluence of the Semetic sun-god, Samas, is clearly perceptible in 
the later development of Mitra. Zarathushtra seems to have 
changed the old original god and forced upon him new religious 
conceptions. The Vedic Mitra, on the other hand, has remained 
true to the Aryan prototype — namely that of the god presiding 
over contracts and agreements, and thus preserving law and 
order mainly among human beings. The analysis of the Vedic 
references to Mitra, made by Schroder ( Arisclie Rcdigion ) clearly 
indicates that he never represents the sun-god in the Vedic 
religion. It is in his capacity of the divine guardian of truth 
and law among men that, in the Boghazkoi inscription, mHd- 
ra-ai-shd, ‘ Mitra together with his group, ’ is invoked to bear 
witness to the treaty which was concluded between Subbililiuma, 
the king of the Hittites and Maitiuaza^ the king of Mittanni. 
""Mitra must have also been the god by whom people used to 
swear, as is indicated by Gk. ma fdn Mithrhu The essential 
nature of Mitra thus being that of a god of holy law, guarding 
the truth in word and deed, every hypothesis based upon the 
equation, Mitra=sun-god, necessarily falls to the ground. 
The very foundation of the Moon-theory is thus utterly unten- 
able. The evidence adduced by Oldenberg and Hillebrandt from 
the ritualistic literature, which seems to connect Mitra exclusi- 
vely with the day and Varuna exclusively with the night clearly 
seems to have been an afterthought and cannot therefore be 
regarded as in any way conclusive in regard to the problem of 
the personality of the Vedic Varuna. In the history of the re- 
ligious thought of the Aryans, light-symbolism would appear 
to have come in, in an emphatic manner, at a later stage only. 

Apart from this basic flaw, the moon-theory is not at all 
supported by the evidence of the Vedic hymns. Attention has 
ttlready been drawn to the absurdity of the sun being mentioned 
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as the eye of the moon ( 1. 50.6 ). Particularly when the physi- 
cal image of the moon was present to the eye of the Vedic poet, 
such reference cannot be regarded even as poetical fantasy. 
Further it would be very difficult to explain, on the basis of 
the moon-hypothesis, why Varuna, the moop, is regarded, in 
the Vedic hymns, as enormously more important than Mitra, 
the sun. Indeed so much richness of material, as we 
find with regard to the Vedic Varuna, should be impossible 
in the case of the moon. To justify this contingency 
on the strength of the evidence of some primitive religions, 
where the moon is apparently regarded as the almighty god, is 
to completely misunderstand the whole spirit of the Varuna- 
religion. Does the Varuna^religion, as presented in the Veda, 
betray even the slightest traces of such primitive character ? In 
Varuna, we have not to see a primitive conception such as is 
implied by H. Lommel. On the contrary, by the side of Indra, 
the national Aryan god, Varuna gives the impression of a re- 
presentative of an older, and a more refined culture. Can Var- 
una^s counterpart in the Avesta, Ahura Mazdah, be ever regard- 
ed as representing the moon ? The unique kind of ethical ide- 
alisation from the cosmic point of view, which is the most out- 
standing feature of the essential nature of the Vedic Varuna, 
as well as of Ahura Mazdah, becomes utterly meaningless in the 
moon- theory. Varuna's close association with rta and the rivalry 
between Varuna and Indra also cannot then be satisfactorily 
accounted for. Do we further not find that in the Vedic mythO' 
logy there exist the proper sun-god, Surya, and the proper 
moon-god, Candramas ? What then is the necessity of this 
peculiar glorification of Mitra and Varuna, as representing the 
sun and the moon respectively ? Had Mitra and Varuna pri- 
marily represented the two natural phenomena of the sun and 
the moon, the physical side of those gods would have been more 
distinctly emphasised in the Veda. But as a matter of fact that 
is not at all the case I Further it may be pointed out, in this 
connection, that Varuna does not play, in the Vedic mythology, 
the same role as the moon in the classical Hindu mythology. 
What is the significance of the mention of Mitra and Varuna in 
the Boghazk5i inscriptions, if they merely represented the sun- 
god and the moon-god respectively ? They have been invoked 
with a special purpose and must have been considered a^ 
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having something to do with treaties and agreements. The 
pUsa^ which forms an exclusive feature of Varuna, would 
create quite a major difficulty in the moon-theory. Soma 
is merely an intoxicating drink, which fact would be quite 
clear from the Vedic references. The identification of Soma with 
the moon can only be of a secondary character, and may be 
regarded as the product of poetical fancy. So Hillebrandt’s 
assertion that Soma is primarily identical with the moon is 
quite unconvincing. Moreover Varuna's apparent identity with 
Soma, which seems to form the mainstay of Hillebrandt^s hypo- 
thesis, can be more adequately explained by assuming that it 
was a conscious attempt on the part of the later Soma^priests to 
glorify Poma by bringing him in a line with Varuna, the world- 
sovereign. Finally the moon-theory would appear to be utterly 
unacceptable when one would take into consideration the Vedic 
passage where Varuna and Candramas are brought together as 
the governor and the governed : 

srrTFRr 

I ( I. 24.10 ). 

It is interesting to note that the etymology of the name 
Varuna has been completely overlooked by the protagonists of 
the moon-theory. No other idg, religion has glorified the 
moon-god to such a great extent as is done, according to 
Oldenberg and Hillebrandt, in the Aryan religion. Historically 
too this fact would become unaccountable. Oldenberg assumes 
that the whole circle of the Vedic gods — Mitra, Varuna and the 
Adityas — representing respectively the sun, the moon and the 
planets, as well as the corresponding circle of the Avestan divin- 
ites, Mithra, Ahura Mazdah, and the Amesa Spentas, have been 
borrowed by the Aryans from the wSemitic people. If the Aditya- 
circle as a compact group were supposed to have been borrowed 
from the Semitic religion, there should have originally been such 
a group of divinities in that religion. As a matter of fact how- 
ever there is no such group ! The planet-divinities in Babylon 
do not appear at all as a group of seven. Moreover the single 
planet-divinities of the Semitic people, such as, Ninih, Nergal, 
JVafeo etc. have absolutely nothing in common with the Vedic 
Adityas, such as, Aryaman, Daksa, Bhaga, or with the Avestan 
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Amesa Spentas, such as, Vohu manah, Asa vdhiMa^ etc. Moreover 
the planets as such are regarded, in the Iranian religion, more 
or less as evil spirits on the side of Ahnnian. The fatalism 
which is implied by the planets is again unknown to the Aryans. 
According to the hypothesis of Oldenberg, Varuna should have 
been identical with Sin^ the moon-god of the Semitic people, 

and Mitra wifh Sainas, their sun-god. In the Babylonian my- 
thology Sin, in contrast to the Vedio Varuna, plays a very minor 
role; Varuna’s personality, on the other hand, exhibits many 
features, which are common to Samas. These facts clearly go 
against Oldenberg's theory. One conclusion therefore seems to 
be quite unchallengeable, namely, that the circle of the Adityas 
cannot have been borrowed from the Semitic mythology, since 
there is no such compact group of divinities in the Semitic 
mythology. Semitic influence on the Varuna-religion of the 
Veda is further out of question in view of the fact that abstract 
thought in the direction of the ‘ invisible, ' ‘indefinite \ ‘mystical’ 
is foreign to the Semitic outlook on life. It seems to be an 
exclusively Aryan heritage. The Semitic people, on the other 
hand, are satisfied with * concrete ' things, with ‘ numbers ' and 
are rarely seen to go beyond them. 

The soundest method of understanding and evaluating the 
unknown Vedic mythological facts is, according to Pischel, to 
start from the known classical Hindu mythology. This method 
proposed by Pischel is correct but it is certainly not the only 
method. On the strength of the evidence of the classical Hindu 
mythology Pischel has put forth the theory, namely, that Varuna 
represents in the Veda, the god of ocean, as he does in later my- 
thology. ’ Varuna 's connections with waters are many and 
varied in the Vedic literature ( 1. 181.14 ; VII. 49.3 ; IX. 90.2 ; 
AV. VII. 83.1 ). This fact would also confirm, according to him, 
the hypothesis that Varuna is primarily the lord of waters. The 
following Vedic passage, 

1 Wilkins ( Hindu Mythology ) says, in this connection, that in the Vedio 
literature, Varuna was not represented chiefly as the god of the ocean; 
rather Vedic hymns show him as one of the gods of light, ‘yet there are 
passages which describe him as being connected with the waters of the 
atmosphere and on the earth, which afford some foundations for the later 
conceptions of his kingdom.’ 
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?TcU ?T 3 TT ^xmfk 1 ( AV. VII. 83. i ) 

clearly pointed to the abode of Varuna being among waters. In 
this connection a reference may also be made to the linguistic 
connection, proposed by Hopkins, between the words, Faratia, 
on the one hand, and vari, ‘ a river ’ and vnri^ ‘ water, ' on the 
other. Luders seems to have modified the ocean-theory by re- 
garding Varuna as representing originally the ocean surround- 
ing the world. 

Apart from the faulty etymology suggested by Hopkins, it 
must be said regarding this theory, that, according to the Vedic 
evidence, ‘ waters * or ‘ ocean ^ represent only one region of 
Varuna's supreme sovereignty. It may also be pointed out that 
in no idg. religion is the ocean glorified as the world-sovereign. 
Moreover it is positively doubtful whether the sea was at all 
regarded by the Vedic Aryans as of such great ’importance as to 
make its god the most august and the most paramount god of 
the Vedic pantheon. It is consequently quite impossible to 
accept the theory put forth by Pischel. 

A critical examination of the Vedic hymns would clearly in- 
dicate that the mythology dominated by Varuna, Mitra, the 
Adityas, and Aditi does not exhibit even the faintest traces of 
‘naturalism — ^ that is to say, of the worship of the Powers of 
Nature as Divine Beings. ^ It has already been shown that the 
Vedic Varuna cannot be said to be primarily representing the 
sky-god, or the winter-god or the moon-god, or the god of ocean. 
What then is his essential nature ? Let us approach this problem 
in a constructive way by clearly analysing the principal concep- 
tions with which Varuna is associated in a special and exclusive 
manner. 

Among all the Vedic gods the title asura seems to belong 
specially to Varuna. A large number of passages from the Veda 
would make this fact abundantly clear •* 

I ( P 24.14 ) 

1 lAacnicol { Indian Theism) seems to an overcautious statement 

in this connection : * As we discern his figure, Varuna seems to be in the 
act of passing beyond physical limitations to take his place as a moral lord 
pver the consciences of man.* 
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^ ^ 3 T^T ^ ^ tot: ( 11 . 27. 10 ) 
r%5»crif^ 

arwpTrrT ^rVoqrr: l ^ VIII. 42.1 ) 

m sfr ^ 5T ?#r 

t^?T: 3^5*?: ^froif^cT i ( II. 28.7 ) 

A thorough philological and anthropological investigation will 
clearly indicate that the primitive conception of ‘ magic ^ ‘occult^ 
power underlies the word asura. ’ The Vedic word asura is much 
older than the classical Sk. word sura ; asura does not represent 
the opposite of sura, ( = god). That word was originally used in 
the Vedic literature in the sense of a being possessing the highest 
occult power. Its meaning, namely ‘ demon’, belongs semasiolo- 
gically to a later date and it was then that the word sura, ‘a god’ 
was artificially coined throgh a misunderstanding of the a in 
asura as a prefix of negation. Pbilologically the word asura 
is derived from asu by the addition of the possessive termi* 
nation^m. I have shown elsewhere ( Der Vedischs Mensch, 
p. 25), on the basis of philological and anthropological evid 
ence, that asti must have been originally regarded as a 
supernatural fluid like the primitive Mana. This fluid invested 
upon a being some supernatural occult power, which belongs 
to the realm of the ‘invisible’ and which is quite distinct 

* It is interesting to note that Ghose ( Aryan trail in India and Iran) 
emphasises upon Varuna’s resemblance to Assara Maz5s and his Igigi of the 
Hommel inscription (left by Assurbanipal, the Assyrian Imperial king) 
and to Abura of the Magians, Assur was the local deity of the metropolis 
of the first kingdom of Assyria. Ghose believes that Assara MazSs was the 
original of Ahura Mazdah. ‘ The real link,’ be goes on to say, ‘ to connect 
Varupa with Ahura is not to be found in a common etymological source 
from which the two names may be supposed to have derived. The name 
Ahura, if it had any etymological base of any kind at all and was not simply 
taken from a quite arbitrarily fixed place-name, had without doubt a Semitic 
or Elamatio and not an Aryan origin.* The process of borrowing was thus, 
according to Ghose, ( quite strangely, indeed !) : Assur ( Semitic ) — Ahura 
( Iranian ) — Asura ( Vedic ). 

Maonicol says : ‘ If there was indeed any debt on the part of Varuqa or 
Ahura Mazdah to the Semites, that debt was repaid later : M. Curaont 
points out that without doubt at the period of the Achaemenides a rapproa- 
chment took place between the Semitic Baalsamin and the Persian Ahura 
Mazdah, the ancient deity of the vault of heaven but now become the 
supreme physical and moral power/ 
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from physical strength. The occult power which comes from 
Ma7ia may be utilised both for good as well as bad purposes. To 
possess and to control the largest quantity of that all-penetra- 
ting magic fluid was the greatest achievement ever thought of. 
It should be remembered in this connection that the magic fluid 
postulated by the primitives is not what we may call ' spirit, * 

‘ mind * or ‘ soul. ^ It is a power-substance which fills the living 
beings ; but even the lifeless can have it magically filled up in 
them. The Baiak call such power-substance Tondi, while the 
Huron-Indians call it Orenda. The conception of Orenda^ Tondi, 
Mana is the ultimate solution offered by the primitive to the 
riddle of life and being. What is true of the Melanesians, 
Polynesians, Australian tribes, American Indians, African 
Negroes etc. must also be true of the earliest idg. peoples. The 
primitive religions assumed the subtle working of Orenda in all 
the invisibly working and changing forces of nature, in the 
organic ‘ becoming * and ‘ growing ' of man, indeed in all per- 
fectly-regulated cosmic activities. The main function of the 
primitive religious magic is, on the one hand, to collect and 
increase, as much as possible, this occult fluid in oneself, and, on 
the other, to reduce it in others substantially. The asu-conception 
in the Veda may as well be styled the ‘Vedic orendism. ^ The 
asura accordingly is the being who possesses the highest amount 
of am^ the occult power-substance, and therefore commands 
the greatest occult power. Varuna is asura par excellence. On 
account of his enormous magic power he creates the universe, 
regulates it into an orderly whole, and wields the most supreme 
sovereignty over it. This unique power of the asura is called 
rmya ; Varuna is therefore associated in a special way with the 
conception of mdya. 

Geldner derives the word rnaya from miyate^ mindii^ or minolu 
‘ to lessen/ ‘ to hinder’, ‘ to injure This etymology would give 
that word a more or less negative sense, which however cannot be 
confirmed by the Vedic evidence. Vedic references indicate that 
the fundamental conception underlying the word maya is that 
of a secret, mysterious power, possessed by good as well as evil 
spirits, and the capacity to achieve miracles, which are incom- 
prehensible from the point of view of normal beings. The regular 
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working of the enormous natural phenomena is thus regarded as 
resulting from the maya of Varuna. The word mUya has there- 
fore to be derived from miiiidti or mimlle, which root does not 
only mean ‘ to measure, ’ but also ‘ to create ^ ‘ to arrange ’ etc, 
Maya thus represents the capacity to plan or to organise, mainly 
in the spiritual sense rather than in the technical sense. As 
Neisser has pointed out, many Vedic passages actually connect 
the word maya with the root ma : 

T% mtrr i ( HI. 38.7 ) 

Rm> wtr 1 ( IX. 83.3 ) 

^ Rmf I ( f- 159*4 )• 

The wmrd is philologically connected with Gk. metis ‘ cleve^^ Lit. 
monai ‘magic, ' Lett. matiH ‘roguery,’ Obg. manit'i ‘deceive,’ 
Slav, mdioka ‘ spectre ’ ‘ ghost ’ etc. 

The conceptions underlying the words, asura and maya, throw 
a good deal of light upon the true personality of Varuna. As the 
creator and the constructor of the universe, Varuna is regarded 
as the awe-inspiring and miracle-working magician. Many 
Vedic passages will amply corroborate this assumption J 

sTSTW 

II ( I. 24.10 ) 

gi ^'fwr nmr i (V. 63.3 ) 

fir: srmrwjir firrirfH 1 

5?rT ^ 

snrrr f%sr u ( VII. 87.4 ). 

In VII. 86.6, Varuna is directly called yaksin, a magician, while 
in V. 85.2-6 the whole working of the magic of nsura Varuna is 
picturdsquely described. The hymn, VIII. 41, is again dedicated 
to the glorification of the incomprehensible miracle accompli- 
shed by Varuna. The sun traversed his patli in the high heavens 
punctually every day ; the changing phases of the moon appear- 
ed in the sky at night according to a definite plan ; the innumer- 
4 [ AnnaU, B. O. H. I* ] 
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able stars twinkled. The Vedic Aryan saw and marvelled at all 
these natural phenomena, which appeared to him to be controlled 
and guided by some invisible hand. He wondered at the shi- 
ning vault of tlie heavens; he observed with dismay the regular 
change of seasons ; he imagined the night to be spreading a 
gigantic cover over the heavenly dome ; he was indeed dumb- 
founded by the riddle of the origin and growth of life. He soon 
realised that there must have been some ‘ law^ \ which regulated 
the workings of nature and the activities of human beings ; but 
for him that ‘ law * was shrouded in darkness and mystery. He 
could accordingly put forth the only workable hypothesis in this 
regard, namely, to consider the creation and the working of the 
cosmos as the achievement of a tremendously powerful magician. 
The starting point of this hypothesis was naturally his own ex- 
perience of the tribal medicineman who, by virtue of the pos- 
session of the occult fluid, Mamy Orendd, dSUy accomplished 
some magic tricks which remained a veritable mystery to the 
ordinary man. This popular belief naturally led to the assum- 
ption, in ancient religion, of a cosmic-magician, who possessed 
the highest amount of the occult-power (isu — who was, in other 
words, (isura par excellence — and could therefore accomplish 
through his niayU the most enormous and the most magnificent 
miracle of the universe. The two currents of thought underly- 
ing the words, as ira and maya, which may be anthropologically 
traced back to almost every ancient religious belief, make the 
essential personality of Varupa in the Veda quite clear. Varuna 
is the great asura, possessing the largest amount of the occult 
power-substance, asuy and bis mayU^ resulting from this fact, is 
the creation of the incomprehensibly majestic miracle of the 
cosmos. He is the magician-creator of tlie world as well as its 
supreme sovereign. This particular characteristic of the essen- 
tial nature of Varuna is most picturesquely represented in his 
other aspect, namely the Vedic god, Savitr ( vide iny paper, 
New Liglit on iiw Vedic Gody Savitr ), As^Guntert (Der arischc WelG 
Iconig ) has pointed out tlie conception of a sovereign world- 
magician creating, supervising and controlling the working of 
the cosmic law is common to many ancient religions. The 
Australian tribes have postulated, in their religious belief, 
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BUjami, the Algonkin Indians of North America Afahccan, the 
Irokes Joskeha, the Tzendals Volan, the Novaho tribes Absonnuth, 
the North- western races FcW, to play the same role as Varuna 
does in the early Vedic religion. It is evidently a gross mistake 
to try to identify Varuna wath some power of nature. 

How does Varuna control the cosmic law ? The etymology 
of the name Varuna would considerably enlighten us on this 
question. Attention has already been drawn to the fact that to 
derive Varuna from the root to cover ’ is impossible from the 
philological point of view. Meillet derives the word Varuna 
from the idg. root ‘ to speak \ The word vrafa is also 

derived from that root. The possible connection betw^een god 
Varuna and his commands — trafa — is hereby linguistically 
suggested. Varuna is accordingly the commander-god. Meillet 
further connects the wmrd Varuna with Obg. rofa ‘ oath \ Gk. 
relor etc. It will however be seen tliat there is no deriva- 
tive from * nQY-Ure in ^^-themes, which fact wmuld render the 
derivation of the word Varuna from it unacceptable. The wmrd 
Varuna is best derived from — * to bind. ^ Other "derivatives 

from that root are Lett, wcru wert ‘ bind dowm/ Obg. vcruga 
* chain, ^ Lat. urvwn etc. It will thus be seen that there are also 
^-derivatives from that root. It may therefore be definitely 
concluded, as Petersson has done, that the name Varuna is 
derived from the idg. ‘ the binder. ^ This etymology 

is amply corroborated by Varuna's p(7srz and the whole religious 
thought dominated by them. The whole cosmic plienomenon is 
held in bondage by this supreme binder through liis y>airj, which 
produced, so to say, a net of magic. The idea of a magic net 
woven round the mankind and the world is quite common in 
the RV : 

3Tr 

I ( L 159.4 ) 

^ H T>^RrfrT I (jV!. 9-2 ). 

Further the following Vedic passages may be considered in this 
connection : I. 92.2 ; HI. 3.6 ; VIL 10.2 ; VIII. 43.20 : X. 57.2 ; 
X. 82.1 ; X. 129.5 ; AV. X. 8.37 ; AV. XIIT. 1.6 etc. The words 
like yatu, yuMiy yogay yatary vayas, vayuna etc. belong to the same 
ideology. As a logical extension of this idea, Varuna, in his 
capacity of the world-sovereign, of the upholder of the cosmic 
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law, and of the moral governor is represented to be employing 
hisi^dia to put the sinners against his law into bondage by way 
of punishment. The two currents of thought indicated above seem 
to have been blended together into the conception of the pUia of 
Varuna, 

An analysis of the conception of rta would prove very helpful 
at this stage. It was Brugmann who started the linguistic in- 
vestigations in this connection. According to him Gk. eirlnc 
( or Irana ) is the reduplicated derivative from the idg. to 

bind,’ ‘ to unite,’ ‘ to join together.’ The Gk. word einuie means 
‘ well~joined together ^ holy bond/ ‘ clover bringing together.’ 
Some further derivatives from that root, in different directions, 
are Sk. arah, aram, (irpnyati, Lat. arrna, rirfus etc. There are 
still other derivatives from the idg. *(ir' , with an additional t 
in the base, such as Mhd. art, Sk. rUi, Arm. (irdar ‘ right ’ ‘law- 
ful, ’ Gk. artios etc. These latter words will be seen to possess 
primarily special ethical significance. The Vedic r(<i thus re- 
presents the holy bond — the unbreakable, invulnerable law — 
which is the foundation of all natural phenomena and which 
binds them down into a w'ell-ordered whole. The Vedic references 
to rfasya tantu ( AV. IL 1.5; AV. XIIL 3.19) would seem to 
support this explanation of the Vedic r/a-conception. The path 
of rta is often said to have been spun out by means of threads of 
light •• ^ 

nrg: 

I ( I. 136.2 ). 

The Vedic conception of rta thus represents the abstraction of 
the same idea which is more or loss concretely personified 
through Varuna. The Iranian counterpart of rta w 111 he clearly 
seen in asa ; it would be particularly interesting to compare kham 
rtasya with ahahe, xani ( Y, 10.4 )yrtamp with a^p.i}i...,hapti (y.31.32) 
and vedha rtaaya with amvazdalL B. Geiger has shown that asa 
and druj of the Avesta have been represented through the Vedic 
rta and drh, which latter are clearly contrasted with each other 
( L 122.9 ). Gunterl believes that the conceptions of rta and 
‘cosmos’ are setnasiologically connected with each other since 
the word cosmos itself can be traced back to a root ( *kent ) mean- 
ing ‘ to bind togethen ’ 
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It has already been pointed out that an outstanding feature 
of the Varuna-religion is Varuna's connection with the Adityas 
and Aditi. Here too one would find the same conception of 
‘ binding ^ underlying -these two words. The words aditi and 
aditya are derived from the idg. *de — Sk. da ‘ to bind ^ and are 
philologically connected with the words like Sk. daman ‘ bond- 
age. * The whole world may be bound down by the fetters of 
Varuna, the world-sovereign, but the Adityas, who are hie 
favoured followers, and who represent the different powers of 
the groat asura Varuna, are naturally unbound and free. They 
are not involved into the net of magic created by the world 
magician ( IL 27.10 ; V. 62.3 ; V. 63.2 ; VIL 52.1 ; VIII. 47.6 ; 
VIII. 67.18 ). It may be incidentally pointed out that Bloom- 
field^B suggestion that the word aditya may be connected with 
the word adi ‘ beginning,’ and that thus the primeval character 
of those gods may be assumed is philologically unsound. The 
Adityas belong to the entourage of asura Varuna; they may, 
under his behest, bind down others, but are themselves free from 
bondage. It will thus be seen that Mitra ‘ the binder, ’ Varuna 
‘ the binder, ' rta ^ holy bond,' ‘ holy law/ Adityas ‘ the unbound 
ones' and Aditi ‘ the unboundness ' belong to one and the same 
religious conception which forms the fundamental basis of the 
Varuna-religion in the Veda. Their unique mutual connection 
often referred to in the Vedic hymns can bo very satisfactorily 
accounted for on the strength of the hypothesis discussed above. 
The whole circle of Mitra and Varuna seems to have been quite 
an ancient feature of the Vedic religion, since, in the Bpghazk5i 
inscription of 14th century B. C., Varuna and Mitra are invoked 
not singly like Indra, but ‘ together with their groups'. Incident* 
ally it may be mentioned, in this connection, that in the Edda 
of the ancient Islanders, the god is called bond ( binder ), 
and that the name of the god of the Thrakians is Darz- 
ales, which word may be philologically connected with the 
Avestan darezyeiti * bind down. ' The Thrakians and the Phry- 
gians also worshipped a goddess named Bendis ‘ one who binds 
down.' It is thus particularly interesting from the point of view 
of the history of the idg. religious thought, to note that the 
unique religious conception of the * holy bondage ' and of the 
binder, seems to have originated in prehistoric times in some 
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compact locality where the later Germanic, Thrakian and Indo- 
Iranian tribes must have once lived together. 

Varuna may therefore be said to be representing the concep- 
tion of the world-sovereign who is characterised by those distinct 
features which are implied by the words, r/s^^ra, niaijU, rta, mitra, 
Udityay aditi etc. This w^orld-sovereign further possesses all the 
attributes of an Oriental ruler. He is the rujan ( I. 24.7 ), the 
svarajy but more predominantly the samrilj. The attribute of 
/csa/ra is specially appropriated to him. He wears a golden 
mantle and puts on a shining robe ( I. 25.13 ). The spies-spasah 
-of Varuna make his supreme sovereignty complete. His impe- 
rial ordinances — vratdni — are unchallenged and so he is dhria- 
vrata. The moral law of humanity with which Varuna is often 
associated is but a part of Ins guardianship of the cosmic law. 
This regal aspect of Varuna’s personality may throw some light 
on the Vedic ideal of kingship. Johansson believes that the con- 
ception of Kingship is itself personified as a god in Varuna. Some 
scholars even go to the extent of deriving the word Varuna -from 
the root vr ‘ to choose ^ and presume on the strength of that evi- 
dence that the king was, in the Vedic period, chosen or elected ! 

The essential nature of Varuna is necessarily all-compre- 
hensive. Varuna’s domain is therefore vast and he is often 
severally represented as being almost identical with other Vedic 
divinities such as Soma, Yama etc. It must however be remem- 
bered that Varuna is not identical with any one of these; he 
includes and transcends them all. In another paper ( New U(jht 
on the Vedic God, Samfr ) I have shown that, through the per- 
sonality of Savitr, a special aspect of Varuna — Varuna as a 
magician and Varuna as a commander — has been glorified by 
the Vedic poets. A comparison between the circle of the Vedic 
gods, Varuna, Mitra and the Adityas on the one hand, and the 
corresponding circle of the Iranian divinities, Ahura Mazdah, 
Mithra, and the Amesa Spentas on the other, which however is 
beyond the scope of this paper, will amply corroborate every 
detail regarding Varuna s essential character, 

* The number of hymns dedicated to Varuna s praise, * writes 
Macdonell, ‘ is not a sufficient criterion to his exalted character. 
Hardly a dozen hymns celebrate him exclusively. ' In two 
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dozen more hymns, however, Varuna is invoked along with 
his double, Mitra. These hymns, addressed to Mitravarunau 
as a dual-divinity, present Mitra and Varuna as two gods 
supplementing each other; sometimes a slight contrast 
between the two is also implied. A. critical study of the Mitra- 
varuna — hymns, however, often makes one feel inclined to 
accept the suggestion of Bohnenberger that Mitra and Varuna 
formed originally one single godhead, which was later on split 
up into two and that even then Mitra was merely used as an 
attribute of Varuna. On etymological grounds it has been shown 
that the essential character of both the gods is the same. But 
there are certain points in this connection which cannot be 
overlooked. Firstly Mitra alone is oelebrated only in one hymn; 
secondly in the hymns addressed to Mitravarunau, Varuna is 
more preeminently glorified than his understudy, Mitra; and 
thirdly, even inspite of his essential character of a ‘ binder, ^ 
Mitra does not possess any pasa, while Varuna’s paia, which 
serve a double purpose, are often glorified ( L 24.15 ; L 25.21 ; 
VII. 88.7; AV. IV. IG.GjBf. ). On the basis of this evidence a 
plausible hypothesis regarding the distinct domains of Mitra 
and Varuna may be hazarded. Bondage is of two types — by 
means of the bonds of friendship and by means of the bonds of 
slavery. The first type of bondage is usually brought about 
between equals, while the second type of bondage implies the 
unchallengeable superiority of the binder. Mitra presides over 
the bonds of friendship— agreements, contracts and treaties. 
Varuna produces through his paia an invisible, net of 
magic, in which the whole creation is held in bondage, 
and also punishes the sinners against the cosmic and the moral 
law through his pasa. As Giintert has pointed out, Mitra, as 
a friendly divinity, helps to bring about friendly bondage bet- 
ween man and man, and between god and man ( IV. 44.5 ) ; he 
is particularly the guardian of human laws. Varuna, on the 
other hand, presides over an all-inclusive domain ; his Law 
includes all laws. Moreover it is also suggested in the Vedic 
hymns that one is conscious when one breaks the law of Mitra. 
Varuna’s law works in a very subtle way and there are often 
unconscious lapses against it ( V. 85.8 ; VII. 89.3 ). It must how- 
ever be remembered that this distinction between the domains 
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of Varana and Mitra is never strongly emphasised in the Veda. 
Indeed Mitra falls into the background and may be regarded 
merely as one of the Adityas. Varuna dominates this particular 
aspect of the Vedic religion and Mitra is reduced to the position 
of his understudy. The later Vedic ritualistic literature deve- 
loped the originally slight distinction between the „two gods in 
quite a different direction, which fact gave rise to a lot a mis- 
understanding regarding their primary character. The original 
conceptions represented by Varuna and Mitra had no place in 
the scheme of the Vedic ritual and consequently their essential 
personalities were greatly distorted so as to suit the ritualistic 
purpose. 

The rivalry between India and Varuna forms an outstanding 
feature of the Vedic mythology. The most typical instance, in 
this connection, is the ItV-hymn, IV. 42, which includes a ‘ War- 
talk between the two Gods. * The Vedic religious thought shows 
three very marked phases : 

(1) The ‘naturalism^ pure and simple, when the Vedic 
thinker was struck by the vastness, brightness and profuseness 
of nature and therefore glorified several powers of nature as 
divine beings. 

( 2 ) Later on however he realised that this vast existence 
was not chaos but that it was cosmos ; there was some law which 
regulated and controlled all phenomena of nature, and there was 
a sovereign-lord who enforced the proper conduct of that law. 
This stage is represented by the Varuna — rta — conception. 

(3) This ethical abstraction in religion could not for long 
satisfy the fighting and conquering Aryan tribes. The nature 
of a god is conditioned by the life of a people. The fighting 
Aryans created a warrior-god, Indra, who, for that time, sur- 
passed all other gods. 

$ 

The Vedic hymn, IV. 42, is a characteristic document of a 
revolution in the order of rank among gods, which seems to 
have taken place during the Vedic period •, it indicates the super- 
session of Varuna, who stood at the height of divine glory in the 
Aryan period, through Indra, the national war-god of the Vedic 
Indians. The old religious order made place for the new one. 
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on account of the changing circumstances of the Vedic people. 
This assumption might explain why Varuna^s counterpart in the 
Avesta, Ahura Mazdah, was still glorified by the Iranians ; 
there was no original counterpart cf Indra to rival him in 
that religion. In the Vedic period also there was a group 
of Vedic Aryans, particularly the Vasisthas, who preserved and 
considerably * glorified the ancient Varuna-religion. Serious 
attempts seem to have been generally made at the same 
time to bring about a compromise between the Varuna-religion 
and the Indra-religion, which fact is indicated by the Vedic 
passages such as, 

Indra ‘ conquers but it is Varuna who ‘ rules. ' Thus there 
are to be seen, in the Vedic hymns, three distinct phases of the 
relation between Varuna and Indra, namely, Varuna^s unchall- 
enged superiority to all gods, a compromise between the func- 
tions of Varuna and Indra, and finally Varuna^s supersession 
through Indra. All the same the spirit of rivalry between asura 
Varuna and Indra characterises a large part of the Vedic liter- 
ature and ritual. The difference in the essential natures of 
these two gods is reflected, as Bergaigne has pointed out, in the 
very prayers addressed to them. Indra is the ideal of a fighting 
and conquering people ; as his very name would indicate he is 
the symbol of manly vigour and physical strength ; he is often 
represented in the Veda as an inveterate divine bully, ever in- 
dulging in drinking and fighting. Be possesses all the virtues 
and also the weaknesses of a manly hero. Varuna, on the other 
hand, is represented as the highly spiritualised and idealised 
protector of law. In contrast to Varuna, Indra, as the national 
war-god, was celebrated in a very large number of myths. It 
is likely that the rivalry, in the Vedic religion, between the 
Aryan war-god, Indra, and the asura was accentuated through 
the historical rivalry between the Aryans and the Assyrians, 
there being perhaps created in the minds of the people a confus- 
ion between the names, asura and Assyrians, as the result of the 
linguistic phenomenon of folk-etymology. If this hypothesis 
were to be correct it may throw some light upon the quesfcion of 
5 I Annals, B. O. R. 1. 1 
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the relation between the Vedic civilisatjon and Indus-valley 
civilisation. * 

The rivalry between Indra and Varuna would give us the 
necessary starting point for the discussion of how the world- 
sovereign Varuna of the RV was transformed into the god of 
ocean in the classical Hindu mythology. The deterioration in 
Varuna^s religious supremacy began with the ascendancy of 
Indra. But the central conception represented by Varuna deve- 
loped in quite a different direction* In India metaphysical 
thought evolved out of mythological imagery. As Deussen has 
pointed out the later Indian metaphysical speculations were 
founded on the older religious conceptions. In the mystic 
Upanisadio doctrine of bfahman, a critical observer would find 
the metaphysical development of the Varuna-religion in the 
Veda. The teaching of mukti-moksa may also be traced back to 
the conception of the paia of Varuna. The spiritual side of 
Varuna 's personality — ^or, in other words, the essential nature 
of Varuna — was thus preserved and philosophically modified. 
What remained of his divine sovereignty, after Indra s rise, was 
divided among several gods. An independent god was created to 
preside over every region, over which Varuna is represented, in 
the Veda, to be ruling. There remained only the ocean, which 
came into prominence in later times. The imperial ruler was 
reduced to the position of a provincial governor ; Varuna be- 
came the god of ocean. Varuna 's special connections with 
waters described in the Veda ( 11. 28.4 ; IL 38.8 ; V. 85.3 ; V. 
85.6; VII. 87.1; VIII. 41.2 ; X.75.2 5 AV. VII. 83.1 ). the con- 
ceptions of the ‘ upper ’ ocean and the ‘lower’ ocean in the Vedic 
cosmography, and the usual tendency to regard ocean as the re- 
pository of all mysteries, must have facilitated this transition 

* A hypothesis may be hazarded in this connection. Indra is often 
called purandara ( the breaker of cities ) in the Veda. The Indus Valley 
civilisation as represented at Mohenjodaro and Harappa is primarily cha- 
racterised by what may be called city-culture. Can it be that the nomadic 
Aryans under the leadership of purandara Indra destroyed that culture? 
Indra was also later on regarded as an enemy and the greatest conqueror of 
asuras ( the original basis of this conception being the rivalry in the Vedic 
religion between asura Varuija and Indra ). Is it therefore further possible 
that the Indus civilisation was Assyrian civilisation ? Does the evidence 
of seals discovered in the Indus valley and Central Asia support the above 
assumption ? 
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to a certain extent. ’ It is very likely, as Kretschmer has in- 
dicated, that a linguistic phenomenon also influenced this transi- 
tion. In one Boghazkoi inscription the name of Varuna is 
mentioned as a-ra-na-as-U-eL This may have been confused 
later on with aruna, which word means ‘ sea ' in the Hittite lan- 
guage. The Hittite word, aruna, is linguistically connected 
with Sk. arna^ arrtava. The process of the transformation in the 
personality of Varuna may thus have started, perhaps indepen- 
dently, in Central Asia. 


1 Roth says in this connection : ‘When, on the one hand, the conception 
of Varupa as the all-embracing heaven had been established, and, on the 
other hand, the observation of the rivers flowing towards the ends of the 
earth and to the sea had led to the conjecture that there existed an ocean 
enclosing the earth in its bosom, then the way was thoroughly prepared for 
oonneoting Varupa with the ocean.’ 

Whatever the forces which may have dethroned Varupa from his high 
ethical eminence to be a mere ruler of the storms and tides, the dethrone- 
ment was, according to Macnicol, * an event in the spiritual history of India 
that was at once a symptom and a determinant of the long, succeeding 
process of its development. The “Hebraic flavour** that was in Varupa 
was then definitely declared to be foreign to the Indian spirit, and sinc^ 
that day its indications have been rare.’ 
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Andhra University, Waltair. 

The highest reality, according to the Buddhists, is the Dharma 
or Law of the universe, which is identified with the Dharmakaya 
of Buddha. The word dharina has a peculiar meaning and is full 
of significance. Max Mtillor writes : “ Dharma, in the ordinary 
Buddhistic phraseology, may be correctly rendered by law. Thus 
the whole teaching of Buddha is called the Good Law, Saddh • 
arma. But in our treatise ^ dharma is generally used in a diff- 
erent sense. It means form ( eldoi ^ ), and likewise what is possess- 
ed of form, what is therefore different from otlier things, what is 
individual, in fact, what we mean by a thing or an object. ’’ 
That is, the Buddhists have already noticed the identity ( fadd- 
tmija ) of the thing and its form, the so-called particular and 
the universal. Max Miiller continues : “ The meaning has 
escaped most of the translators, both Eastern and Western, but 
if we wei^e always to translate dharma by law, it seems to me 
that the whole drift of the treatise would be unintelligible. 
Stcherbatsky tells us that the word dharma means elements. ^ 
But then what is Dharmadhatu ? Sogen writes ^ “ Of the San- 

scrit word Dharma^ as used in Buddhistic philosophy, we might 
say the same thing which has been said of its Latin equivalent, 
‘ res ' viz., that it is a blank cheque which has to be filled in acc- 
ordance with the exigencies of the context. ‘ Dharma ' means, in 
Buddhistic Sanskrit, law, rule, faith, religion, world, phenomma^ 
thing, elate, etc. ^ Mrs, Rhys Davids writes i “ Again, dhamma 
is often translated, especially by men vof Buddhistic countries, 
by 'law.' If by this is meant that inward monition which St. 

1 Extract from the BLwihor' 6\ldealistic Thought of India (to be published). 

8 Vajrachchhedika, p. xiv ( 8. B. E. Vol. XLIX ), 

8 The Central Conception of Buddhism, pp. 3 and 5. 

• Systems of Buddhistic Thought, pp. 113-4. 
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Paul called the * law ' ( nomoa ), wherewith he fought his lower 
nature, the rendering is not amiss. But there is a tendency to 
read into it the newer idea of natural uniformity ( popularly 
called the laws of science )d In another place she writes • “And 
if dhamma or dharma be a term vital in a great religion, it will 
have the urge of the forward in it, not of the standing still, the 
maintainirfg. It is the force of the Ought in this word that we 
must get in translating. We have it in ‘ duty ^ we have it in 
conscience. ’ Yet since neither term coincides with the ‘ Ought- 
nesa * in dhamma^ it is better not to render dhamma by the partly 
less, partly other of either of these terms. Moreover, the word 
dhamma has in the history of Buddhism its history. When 
Gotama, the founder of the Sakya-son’s mission, started to teach, 
the word dhamma was there, though as yet little used. Delibera- 
tely, we are told, and told with utmost emphasis, he chose it to 
mean that immanent God-head of his day, the Thou art That of 
the Upanishads, whom alone he held meet that he should wor- 
ship. Evidently Mrs. Rhys Davids understands by the term 
the ideal reality that one ought to realise, and is opposed to 
understanding it as law in the sense of a description of the beh- 
aviour of things. That is, she understands by it something like 
the moral law but not the natural law. 

Oldenberg writes • “ Things or substances, in the sense of 
something existing by itself, as we are accustomed to understand 
by these words, cannot ••• be at all thought of by Buddhism. As 
the most general expression for these things, the mutual relation 
of which the formula of causality explains, ^ the being of which 
one might almost say, is their standing in that mutual relation, 
the language of the Buddhists has two terms ♦* Dhamma and 
Sankhara : one may give an approximate rendering of them by 
* order ' and * formation. * Both designations are really syno- 
nyms • both include the idea that, not so much something order- 
ed, a something formed, as rather a self-ordering, constitutes 
the subject-matter of the world. ^ Oldenberg’s insight has 

* S^tcya or Buddhistic Origins, p. 169, 

8 Gradual Sayings, Vol. I, p. viii. 

2 That is, Pratityasamutpada, 

* Buddha, p. 250. ( Eng. Tr. 1928 ). 
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discovered two important aspects of this idea, namely, that what 
dharma means is almost the same as samslmra, and that things 
are not ordered according to a law which is distinct from them, 
but that the two are identical ( taddtmya ), and so the ordering is 
really a self-ordering. It is like the universal producing the 
particulars that conform to it, so that there is really no distinc- 
tion between the particular and the universal. The samskaras or 
the vasemas, which are really the elements of identity, continue 
from one momentary existence to another of things so that they 
become really descriptive of their nature and thereby their laws 
even in the sense of natural laws. But as there is no real differ- 
ences between the universal and the particular, the law and the 
thing, both are called dharma by the Buddhists. 

Dr. E. J. Thomas writes : “ All Indian religions are domina- 
ted by a single conception, which goes back to pre-Indian times. 
In both Vedic and Old Persian it is expressed by the same word 
meaning * law It is the view that all things follow or ought to 
follow a certain course prescribed for them. This course is ba- 
sed upon actual nature and constitution of the existing world, 
through which the sun rises duly, the seasons return, and each in- 
dividual part performs its own function. From the later Vedic 
period we find this conception expressed as dharma covering 
every form of human action.’ That is, for Dr. E. J. Thomas, 
dharma is both a natural law and an Ought. It is a word which 
connotes both a norm and a description. 

This difficulty in understanding dharma is to be found not 
only in Buddhism but also in Hindu orthodox philosophy, 
Dharma means a law of nature ; but it also means a social law, 
the varndsraniadharma or the rule of caste and asrama ; the moral 
law or the Ought, for example, the dharma of ahivisa or non-vio- 
lence ; good acts like charity etc- , 5 the nature of things as in 
the words like manodharma or the nature of mind and tastudhar- 
iria or the nature of things. Bhimacharya Jhalakikar in his 
NyUyaJcosa gives three chief meanings of the word. It means the 
ddheyapaddrtha, anything that rests on something else and charac- 
terises it. It need not be merely a quality like colour but ano- 
ther thing as well. Secondly, it means a quality or property. It 


1 The Jjife of Buddha^ p. 173. 
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may be that by virtue of which man obtains prosperity or libera- 
tion ; or a special cause of happiness, an unseen entity ( adrsta ) 
gained by the performance of one's duties ; or meritorious acts 
like charity. Thirdly, it means that which prompts one to 
action. This is the view of the Mimamsakas. Of them, again, 
Kumarila thinks that dharma is sacrifice etc. , ( yUgadi ) and Pra- 
bhakara that it is merit called apurva, the last being a peculiar 
quality which the agent gets by his performance of sacrifices, or a 
state into which the sacrifices, enter before fructification. The 
first meaning given by Jhalakikar corresponds to the purely des- 
criptive law, because the descriptive law is the description of some 
charactiristics, qualities, or properties. The third corresponds 
to the Ought •, it is a law which is a religious or moral injunc- 
tion. The second seems to combine the features of the first and 
the third, because it also means some property acquired by 
obeying the Ought. 

Is there nothing common to all these meanings ? Why have 
the Hindus and the Buddhists alike used the word dharma in so 
many different senses ? How could the disciples of Buddha 
understand him if the word bore so many different meanings? 

We find similar phenomena even in Western thought. Does 
matter mean the same thing in the history of European philoso- 
phy ? Do all the Western psychologists mean the same thing by 
the word mind ? Or to take a more important idea, the idea of 
the real. By this word certainly all the Western philosophers 
do not mean the same thing. Nay, it does not mean the same 
thing in the same philosophical system, for instance of Bradley. 
It may be true that the connotation changes as the philosophical 
system develops. But as the connotation changes, it has to be 
admitted, the denotation too may change. That is, what we once 
regarded as the real may turn out to be what is not truly real. 
Something else may correspond to the word in its new meaning. 
At first we may not be quite clear in our meanings, but when 
we clarify them, the correspoding things may be discovered to 
be different. We are not here finding a new defence for the theory 
that connotation and denotation vary in inverse ratio. It means 
that what we once thought our word denoted is no longer denot- 
ed by it, but something else. But if the first thing still continues 
to be seen by us, the name we at first gave it may continue to be 
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used. Ambiguity arises, but is unavoidable. This is the case 
with many philosophical terms. 

The objection to translate the word dJiarma by law, raised by 
Max Muller and Mrs. Rhys Davids, will lose its point when it is 
shown that there can be no real difference for the Hindu and the 
Buddhist between the descriptive law and the Ought. Mar 
Muller wants to use the word ‘ form ^ or ‘ idea ^ in the Platonic 
sense. But for Plato, though the idea is an ideal or norm, it is 
also the universal that is common to all particulars and is there- 
fore their law. For him even ordinary perception and therefore 
description involves the use of a norm, because every perception 
is always in essence a recognition of the norm. But we have to 
note that the Buddhist denies the reality of the universal ijati), 
which Mar Muller too knows. * When we see a dog, for inst- 
ance, the perception is not of the form, “ That is a dog, in 
which the dog appears as the universal or the predicate (prakara), 
but the concrete individual dog. The distinction between the 
subject and predicate is our kalpana or creation and the universal 
dog is therefore unreal and imaginary ( kalpita ). So as form 
separated from matter is false and is no object, the Buddhist 
seems to have called both form and matter taken together or 
separately by the name dharma. Our interpretation is supported 
by Oldenberg^s perception of the connexion between the ideas of 
dharma and samskara and of the identity of order and the ordered. 

Dliarma literally means that which holds, and in the highest 
sense it is what holds the universe. We may represent the 
Buddhist as maintaining that the Dharmakaya maintains the 
universe by being its Ought. It is that towards which the whole 
universe should move. Yet it is not a mere ideal ; it is its true 
nature. That is, it is its law even in the descriptive sense of the 
word, for it is the svabhdva or real nature of phenomena. Nay, 
we may say that it is the highest universal or admanya, not in 
the Platonic sense of a form apart from matter or even distinct 
from matter, but as the truth of every form and matter. We find 
in the idea of the DharmakSya the equation of the universal to 
law and that again to the Ought. This is the distinctive feature 
of Indian thought not to be found so definitely marked in Wes- 


1 V ajrachhedikat P. XV. 
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tern philosophy. We can trace a line of thought even in Wes- 
tern idealism tending towards this idea. And unless this identi- 
fication is made, the much longed-for reconciliation between 
the sciences of life and those of nature cannot be accomplished. 
In fact, Plato's philosophy offered an instance of such identi- 
fication, for his ideas are really ideals. But later the positi- 
vistic conception of science and its laws destroyed it and intro- 
duced chaos into philosophical speculation. Philosophy having 
lost connexion with life, has become intellectual gymnastics 
and we hear of constructions based upon this or that idea. 

As law can mean both the universal and the Ought, the word 
dhamma is used in Buddhism to denote classes of events as well 
as the Ought. Dharma stands for entity ; for instance, the 
Buddhists speak of samskrtadhannas and asamskrfadharmast that 
is, the composite and non-composite entities, so that akdsa and 
Nirvana, which are non-composite, are also called dharmas, 
though they are called dhdtus. Every entity that is determinate 
or indeterminate, with or without a form, is a dharnui. But of 
these the highest dharma is the Dharmakaya, Because of the 
peculiar identification of the true ‘ is ’ and the Ought in Bud- 
dhistic philosophy, we find the usage strange. 

That the Buddhists, particularly Asahga and Vasubandhu, 
call the highest reality Dharmadhatu is also significant. The 
highest reality not only seems to be the highest dharma but also 
the highest dhdtu, Stcherbatsky writes • “ Buddhist philosophy 
is an analysis of separate elements, or forces, which unite in the 
production of one stream ( samtana ) of events. The unphiloso- 
phic mind of common people supposes this stream to^ represent a 
personality or an individual {pudgala ). Viewed as components 
of such a stream, the elements as called dhdtus. Just as different 
metals {dhdtus) might be extracted out of a mine, just so does 
the stream of an individual life reveal elements of eighteen 
different kinds ( dhUtu'^gotra. ) ' Then why is the Dharmakfiya 

called the Dharmadhatu ? Is it because it is the highest element 
extracted from the phenomenal world ? Or is it because it is 
the highest element out of which the lower elements come ? If 
dhdtus at first meant for Buddhism the component parts of the 

1 The Conception of Buddhistic Nirvana, p. 9, 

6 [ Annali, B. O. R. 1. ] 
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series of the stream of consciousness and so the material or stuff, 
then in the conception of the Dharmadhatu we find the ideas of 
matter and form meeting. The highest reality in Buddhism 
then is not only the law of the world but also the material cause. 
Vasubandhu explicitly says that the pure Vijnana has to be 
postulated as the material cause of samvTfi or the empirical world. 
As Mrs. Rhys Davids says of dharnia ( we may add dhatu too ) 
must have had its history in Buddhism. And though both ideas 
might have been used at first to denote something empirical, 
probably form and matter, formal and material cause, attribute 
and substance, it must have been discovered, as philosophical 
enquiry proceeded, that the two ultimately mean the same thing. 
And as the Mahayana describes after the PrajnupTiramitas the 
ultimate reality as indescribable, beyond thought and so forth, 
the real nature of dharnia too is said to be beyond thought. While 
speaking of the final connotation of dharnia Stcherbatsky writes • 
“ But, although the conception of an elment of existence has 
given rise to an imposing superstructure in the shape of a con- 
sistent system of philosophy, its inmost nature remains a riddle. 
What is dharma ? It is inconcievable ! No one will ever be 
able to tell what its real nature ( dharinasvabhUva ) is ! It is tra- 
nscendental ! ’ The central conception of Buddhism is dharnia. 

But it is inexpressible, inconceivable, transcendental. This con- 
ception belongs even to Abhidharntakosa, 

We have said, while discussing the view of Abhidharniakosa^ 
that the word dharma may be translated by the word category. 
This translation does not conflict with translating dharnia at 
other times by the word law. Students of European philosophy 
know that in HegeTs philosophy the lowest category develops 
into the highest, namely, the Absolute, Similarly the concep- 
tion of dharma as a finite law may end in the conception of it as 
inexpressible, through the gradual identification of law and 
thing. 

A word may be said here about the translation of the philo- 
sophical texts from one language into another. As it has been 
pointed out in a previous chapter, the philosophical stand-point 
in every country and in every system need not be the same. 

1 The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 75. 

* Because dharmas are defined as avabodhopayoginah padarthah, 
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And so we may not find in every language words corresponding 
exactly to the philosophical terms in another. The general 
tendency of the translator is to press the system translated into 
the terminology of some system with which he is familiar. And 
whatever does not fit in he calls inconsistent and unphilosophi- 
cal. But it should be recognised that philosophy too is a growth 
or development from a particular stand-point or starting point, 
and its concepts change in connotation as the system develops. 
This is particularly true in the case of such concepts as those 
of truth and reality, which we are in search of. Concepts like 
reality, law, matter, mind, etc., do not mean the same in every 
philosophy, and even in the same philosophy they do not mean 
the same in the beginning and in the end. Because of the amo- 
rphous nature of the meaing of matter, materialism is becoming 
innocuous. Mind in many Western idealisms means both the 
finite mind and the supreme reality ; and if it were to be trans- 
lated into an Indian language the translator would find a similar 
difficulty to that which the Western translator finds with dharma. 
This means that no translation can be literal, in the sense that 
it contains no interpretation. There can be no exposition without 
any comparison at least tacit. Concepts and words in one lan- 
guage generally have associations different from those of another. 
And unless the translator is also a philosopher he can hardly 
render the full significance of the term translated. To attempt 
a merely literal translation may merely be to confuse the reader 
who may be new to the ideas and the text ; and he may leave 
the book as an irrational and primitive attempt to understand 
the world. 

The question why everything is a dharma does not seem to 
be much discussed. And only the Chinese and Japanese scholars 
who have chances of better aquaintanoe with the Buddhistic 
literature can elucidate the point. In the works available on 
Buddhism the author has not been able to find a clear and elabo- 
rate discussion that can satisfy a student of philosophy. And 
what has been said here is the author’s understanding in the 
light of the Indian and Western idealistic thought. Dr. Thomas’ 
understanding of the concept agrees with the general trend of 
Indian philosophy. The differentiation made by Max Muller 
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and Mrs. Rhys Davids can hold only if the natural law cannot 
mean the Ought also. That there is connexion between law as 
description and law as a norm we have shown in the previous 
chapters. We pointed out that the law or universal is a norm. 
Even ordinary perception is normative. To say “that is a horse^^ 
means the interpretation of the object in terms of the ideal horse. 
This view of perception is certainly Platonic, and for Plato the 
ideas though universals are norms. There is nothing strange 
and uiiphilosophical in our interpretation. 

One may wonder how pure indeterminacy like the Dharma- 
kaya can be the highest law. To solve this difficulty let us con- 
sider the idea of the uniformity of nature. This certainly is the 
idta of empiricism and positivism. It was regarded as the pre- 
supposition of all the general propositions in logic for a long 
time. But later it was found that nature was not uniform but a 
unity, and the presupposition of all general propositions is not 
the uniformity of nature but its unity. Uniformity means that 
everywhere nature is the same ; but it has been pointed out that 
no two events in nature are alike in every respect, and so the 
principle of the unity of nature was substituted for its unifor- 
mity. But this substitution means a transition from positivism 
to metaphysics. For what is this unity ? It is the totality of 
real things, each implying the other, so that nature stands in 
logic as a single system. Without the assumption of such a 
unified system of reality logic, it was thought, cannot stand. 
No inference can be true if such a reality does not exist. Or let 
that system exist or not, its truth is presupposed if logic is to be 
valid. But we cannot stop at this point. For what is this system ? 
It is nothing but the so-called objective or common world. The 
objective world is the common world, and it is not the mere 
private world of the subject. Naturally man has to start with 
the objects as he perceives them. Because of our differences of 
stand^points and mental constitutions the objects as perceived 
by the individuals are not exactly identical. That is, the pre- 
cepts of all the individuals are not precisely the same. The 
particulars have to be universalised and constructed through 
interconnection into a system, which becomes the reality. 
Though the percepts are different for each individual, the uni- 
versals are the same for all. Thus what we call a common world 
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is a system of universals or universal judgments. The conclu- 
sion so far is strange enough and is unexpected by the ordinary 
man; because the common world for him is not composed of 
universals or universal judgments, but is an aggregate of parti- 
cular things. But the view developed is Bosanquet^s and we 
may say, is on the whole representative of Hegelian idealism. 
That is, if thd common world is the meeting point of the experi- 
ences of all minds, then that meeting point is really a system of 
universal judgments. This again means that the so-called com- 
mon world is a system of laws for the law is the same as the 
universal judgment. Then it is the law that is the real object. 
It is what is really objective, and the so-called particulars are 
more or less subjective or at least private. This is an astounding 
conclusion. If Bosanquet were a Buddhist, he would have said 
that the Dharmakaya is the only true objective reality and that 
it is a system of universals or universal judgments. It is 
significant that the Lahkavatara compares the Dharraadhatu to 
the roads in a city which must mutually form an interconnected 
system. But what we call the common world, the factor of 
objectivity in our experience, is the real city. What is subjective 
or private we are prone to treat as unreal like the objects of 
imagination which are also private. But now that the common 
world is identified with reality, it becomes the source of the 
world as we see it; the Dharmakaya becomes the Tahtagata- 
garbha. In this discussion we find that what we call the common 
things or the common world turns out to be the law of the 
universe and on further examination becomes the source of 
the universe. No wonder the Buddhists used dharma" to denote 
the things of the universe, the law of the universe, and the 
source of the universe. 

We now have to proceed still further. The Dharraadhatu or 
the highest dharma of Buddhism is certainly not a system. And 
the comparison by the Lahkavatara of the reality to a system of 
roads has reference only to the lower aspect of the Alaya. This 
aspect is relative to the world of plurality, and therefore it app- 
ears to be a system. The higher is simple Tathata, though it is 
the source of everything; or, as Vasubandhu says, it is the 
material cause of the world of things, it is the stuflf of which 
things are made, it is what is fully^common to all minds. Some 
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of the samskaras, so far as they are not the idiocyncrasies of the 
individuals, are also common. And the lower Alaya with such 
samskaras is therefore common to all. But such an Alaya as is 
tainted by the samskaras cannot be the ultimate truth, that is, as 
the ultimate law it cannot be true. To contain scvnskaras is to 
contain determinations. And these determinations even in their 
potential state have reference only to the phenomenal world. 
Without reference to the phenomenal world the samskaras have 
neither significance nor existence. And as distinctions are there- 
fore unreal, the ultimate reality cannot be a system. True exis- 
tence is inexpressible ; it is beyond all determinations. As it is 
the svabhava or own nature of every thing, it is the law of all. 
That is how the Buddhists will conclude that the highest law of 
the universe is indeterminate. In the larger PrajnUparaniita- 
hrdayasutra we read : “Emptiness is not different from form, form 
is not different from emptiness. What is form that is emptiness, 
what is emptiness that is form. Thus perception, name, conce- 
tion, and knowledge also are emptiness. ’ That is, the final 
nature of everything is the Sunya. According to the Vijnana- 
vadins it is pure Vijnana. But for all, though it is the stuff of 
the universe, the source of the universe and the law of the 
universe, it is incomprehensible. Bharma is beyond thought, 
though it is all these. Nay, it is also the objects we perceive. 
For is not Nirvana identical with the world ultimately ? 

Thus, if the final unity of nature is the law of all laws, this 
unity, which is really the common world, which again boils 
dows into a system of univesal judgments, appears on deeper 
examination to be the indeterminate Dharma as understood by 
the Buddhists. It is incomprehensible, but it is real. 
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1. The Kalingas 

The Kalihgas as a tribe are almost always associated with the 
Ahgas and Vahgas in ancient Indian literature. These three 
tribes along with the Pundras and Suhmas are said to have been 
named after the five sons of Bali, Ahga, Vanga, Kalihga, Pupdra 
and Suhma who were called Baleya Ksatra and also Baleya bra- 
hainanas. ^ These five tribes evidently then lived conterminously 
and had their distinct entities within respective geographical 
boundaries to which they gave the names of their respective trL 
bes. The tradition referred to above is contained in the Puranas 
and the Great Epic according to which the sage Dirghatamas 
had married king Bali's Sudra nurse and had Kaksivant and other 
sons ; and at Bali's desire begot on the queen Sudespa the afore- 
said fiva sons. According to the Great Epic again® king Jara- 
sandha is said to have extended his supremacy over the Angas, 
Vahgas, Kalihgas and the Pundras. In the Dronaparva, ^ Vasu- 
deva is said to have once routed in battle the Ahgas, Vahgas, 
Kalihgas and the Paupdras along with other peoples. A town 
named Kalihganagara, evidently, one of the cities of the Kalihga 
people is mentioned in the Ramayana, on the west of the Gomatl 
and not far from it. ^ A Kalihga tribe is also referred to in the 
Markendeya Purapa ^ as having their settlement on the Satadru. 
Pargiter suggests that the reading is erroneous, for there seems 
to be no ground for thinking any Kalihgas lived in Northern 
India. ® Moreover, the VSyu Purapa^ in the same context reads 

^ Puranic tradition as contained in a number of Purapias, the MaUabha- 
rata and the Harivam4a. See the Dirghatamasa story and its sequel. Com- 
pare Pargiter, AIHT, p. 158. 

» MahSbharata, XII, Chap. 5, 6607. 

2 Ibid., Chap. 10. 15. - Ayodhya K. Ixxiii, 14, 15. 

s LVII, 37. 6 Marka^<Jeya PuraQa, p. 316 note, ^ xlv, 116, 
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Kulindas instead which seems to be the correct reading. The 
Markandeya Parana ' mentions another people named the Arka- 
lihgas along with the Kuntalas, Kasis, Kosalas, Atharvas and 
the Malakas. Pargiter doubts this reading as well, because of 
the Vayu Parana reading which is different in the same context.^ 
The Matsya Parana reads Avantas and Ealihgas instead, * but 
this is also hardly satisfactory in view of the fact that the Kali- 
hgas are hardly known to have been associated with the Avantas 
and moreover that the Ealihgas are elsewhere described not only 
in the same Parana but also in other Puranas as a people of the 
Southern region. The Markandeya, for example, says that they 
dwelt in the Southern region along with the Maharastras, Mahi- 
sakas, Abhlras, Vaisikyas, Savaras, Pulindas and others. ^ A 
number of famous Ealinga or Ealihga kings are mentioned in 
the Adiparva of the Mahabharata ^ and they are credited with 
having contracted matrimonial relations with princesses of the 
Aryan royal families of the north ( e. g., Adiparva, XCV, 3774-5, 
3780 ; Drona Parva LXX, 2436 ). According to epic evidence as 
contained in the Mahabharata, ^ the Ealihga country compris- 
ed the entire tract of country lying along the coast of Vaitaranl 
in Orissa to the borders of the Andhra country. ^ 

The country of the Ealihgas is mentioned byPanini.® Accord- 
ing to Baudhayana, the country was branded as an impure one 
and was included in his list of Samkirna yonaijah. ^ According 
to Eautilya s Arthasastra, elephants of Ahga and Ealihga 
belonged to the best of their types, while those of Earusa, Dasarna, 
and Aparanta were only second in order of classification, those of 
the Saurastras and allied tribes ( SaurastrikSh pahcajanah ) 
having been the worst. 

The Jatakas contain a number of references to the Ealihga 
country and its kings. Thus for example, according to the Eum- 
bhakSra Jataka Earandu was a Ealihga and he was a contempor- 
ary of Nimi, king of Videha. The Mahagovinda suttanta makes 
Sattabhu, king of Ealihga, a contemporary of Renu. king of 

^ LVII, 33. 2 Markandeya PurSna, p, 308 note. S CXIII, 36. 

4 LVII, 46-47. 6 Ixvii. 2701. 6 III, 114, 4. 

7 Rai Chaudhuri, PHAI, 4th edn. p. 75. 

8 IV, 1, 170. ^ I, i, 30-31. 10 II, 2. 
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Mithila and of Dhatarattha or Dhrfcarastra, king of KasI and Anga. 
The Jatakas also refer to the capital city of Kalihga which was 
Dantapuranagara which is probably identical with Dantakura 
mentioned in the Mahabharata, ^ Dantapura of inscriptions.^ 
Other cities of the Kalihga country are also known, e. g., Raja- 
pura, ^ Simhapura, ^ which is probably identical with Singu- 
puram near Chicacole, ^ Kahcanapura of the Jainas, ^ and 
Kalihganagara which has been identified with Mukhalihgarh on 
the river Vamsadhara. Kalihga ( KMihga ) is mentioned in 
Niddesa. ^ From Kalihga the Buddha’s tooth was brought to 
Ceylon at the time of king Sirimeghavanna. A Kalihga king 
picked up a quarrel with Aruna, the Assaka king of Potali but 
was defeated and had to surrender. Susima, a Kalihga pri- 
ncess was married to a king of Vahga. Vijayabahu I married 
a Kalihga princess named Tilokasundarl. Magha, a prince of 
Kalihga did a great mischief to Ceylon. Asoka’s brother 
Tissa spent his retirement in the Kalihga country with his tea- 
cher Dhammarakkhita. 

Important light on the history of the Kalihga people is thrown 
by Pliny, the classical historian. From the accounts of Diodorus, 
Curtius and Plutarch we know that at the time of Alexander's 
invasion, there were two very powerful people in the lower 
Gangetic Valley, the Parasii (Braisioi) and the Gangaridai 
whose king was Xandramraes or Agrammes. The capital city of 
the Prasii was Palibothra or Pataliputra, while that of the Gan- 
gridai was Gange at the mouth of the Ganges, according to the 
author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea or at the junction of 
the Ganges leading to the Maga and Kamberikhon mouths re- 
spectively. Pliny adds a third important people viz. Eastern 
India at that time, these were the Kalingas. He says, “ The 
tribes called Kalingas are nearest the Sea, and higher up are the 
Mandaei and the Malli, in whose country is mount Mallus, the 

1 V. 48-76. « Epigraphia Indioa, XIV, p, 361. 

2 MahSbbarata, XIII, 4, 3. * Mahavastu, Senart*s edn. p. 432. 

s Dubreuil, AHD. p. 94. Indian Antiquary, 1891, p. 375. 

’ Epigraphia Indioa, IV, 187, ^ Cullaniddesa, ii, 37, 

^ JStaka, iii, 3f. 10 MabSyaihsa, VI 1; Dlpavariisa, ix, 2ff. 

11 Cnlavamsa. lix, 30. Ibid., Ixxx, 58 foil. 

IS TheragathS CommeDtary, I, 506. 

7 I Annals, B. 0. R. I. J 
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boundary of all that district being the Ganges. ..the final part of its 
course is through the country of the Gangaridaes. The royal city 
of Kalihga is called Parthalis. Over their king 60,000 foot-soldiers 
1,000 horsemen, and 7000 elephants keep watch and ward, An 
alternative reading of Pliny^s text makes Gangaridae-Kalihga 
one people, having a king, a capital city and an army of their 
own. Pliny further mentions two more tribes which must have 
been allied with the Kalihga people proper, e. g., the Maccoka- 
lihgae ( Of. modern Mukhalihgam referred to above, or is it Muk- 
hya Kalihgah, the main Kalihgas ? ) and the Modokalihga, both 
inhabiting an island in the Ganges. The capital city Parthalis 
of the Kalingae has been identified with Purvasthali, a large 
village about 20 miles from the present Burdwan town, ^ which 
however is not above criticism. In any case, from the descript- 
ion of Pliny, it is certain that the countries of the Gangaridae 
and the Kalingae were adjacent territories. 

Agrarnmes or Xandrammes has been usually identified with 
MahSpadma Nanda who was king of both Prasii and Gangaridae. 
Mahapadma wag supplanted by Candragupta Maurya who is re- 
ferred to by Greek writers as having been king of Prasii but 
nowhere is he mentioned as king of Gangaridae as well. The 
well-known Kalihga expedition of Asoka was perhaps directed 
against a probable Kalingae-Gangaridae combination of forces, 
suggested by an alternative reading of Pliny reierred to above. 
In any case the Kalihga resistance must have been a very stiff 
one as is evident from the description in the 13th Rock Edict. 

Kalihga is again lifted to historical prominence when Kha^ 
ravela of the Ceta dynasty became anointed, when he had compl- 
eted his 24th year, as MaharSja of Kalihga. In his Hathigumpha 
cave inscription Kalihga finds mention for more than once and it 
is said in that very inscription that in the first year of his reign 
he repaired the gates and ramparts of his capital Kalihganagara 
identified with Mukhalihgam. 

We do not hear of the Kalihga or their country, so far at least 
north-Indian history is concerned, for a long time, in fact not 
until we reach the time when Yuan Chwang visited the country 
in about the 2nd quarter of the 7th century A. D. Kalidfisa, 


1 IHQ. IV, p. 55. 
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however, in his RaghuvamSam mentions both Utkala and Kalihga 
from which it is evident that they were two distinct countries. 
Yuan Chwaug travelled from Odra to Kangoda whence he tra^- 
veiled through jungle and forest dense with huge trees, south- 
west for 1400 or 1500 li, to Kalihga ( Ka-long-ka ). According 
to him ‘ the pountry was above 5000 li in circuit, its capital 
being above 20 li. There were regular seed-time and harvest, 
fruits and flowers grew profusely, and there were continuous 
woods for some hundreds of li. The country produced dark wild 
elephants prized by neighbouring countries. The climate was 
hot. ..The people were -fast and clear in speech; in their talk 
and manners they differed somewhat from “ Mid-India. There 
were few Buddhists, the majority of the people being of other 
religions. There were above ten Buddhist monasteries, and 500 
brethren students of the Mahayanist Sthavira School System. 
There were more than 100 Deva temples, and the professed adh- 
erents of the various sects were very numerous, the majority 
being nirgranthas. ^ * 

Earlier however by about two centuries ( i. e., 5th century 
A. D. ) is the well-known Komarti grant ^ which introduces us 
to a Sri Maharaja named Candravarman who is described as 
Kalihgadhipati ( lord of Kalihga ). To his dynasty probably also 
belonged Umavarman and Visakhavarman who were both evid- 
ently lords of Kalihga. To about the same date as that of the 
Komarti grant, may be ascribed the inscription of a certain 
Kalihgadhipati Vasisthiputra Saktivarman of the Mathara family 
who granted from Pistapura ( = Pithapuram ) the village of 
Rakaluva in the Kalihga-visaya. ^ In the Aihole intfcriptions 
( 634-35 A. D. ). Pulakesin II claims to have subdued the Kal- 
ihgas along with the Kosalas and took the fortress of Pistapura.^ 
One at least of the Vakataka kings is credited with having con- 
quered the Andhra and Kalinga countries ; he was Harisena, 
the father-in-law of Madhavavarraan the Visnukundin. ^ To- 
wards the middle of the seventh century Kalihga seems to have 

1 Watters. Yuan Chwang, Vol. II. p. 198. 

2 Sewell, Historical inscriptions of Southern India, p, 18. 

« EP. Ind. XII, p. Iff. 

^ Ibid, VI. p. 4ff. 

a. R A. S. 1914, p. 137. 
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come, for a time at least under the Sway of Kamarupa, One of her 
kings, Harsadeva or Sri Harisa is described in a confcemporay 
Nepalese inscription to have been the king of Gauda, Odra, 
Kalihga, Kosala and other countries. ' 

Another references to Kalihga we find in the Bheraghat insc- 
ription of Alhanadevi, the queen of Gaya-Karna of the Kalacuri 
dynasty, the grandson of the famous Laksmikarpa. It informs 
us that when Laksmlkarna gave full play to his heroism, Vahga 
trembled with Kalihga. ^ King Ramapala of the Pala dynasty 
also seems to have inflicted a defeat on Kalihga as well as on 
Utkala and Karaarupa. ^ King Vijayasena of the Sena dynasty 
is credited with having inflicted a defeat on the Kalihgas whose 
king at that time was evidently Raghava. ^ The Madhainagar 
grant of Laksmanasena informs us that the Gaudesvara ( i. e. 
Laksmana) in his youth took his pleasures with the females of 
Kalihga. 

The reference to Tri-Kalihga in some of the old records is 
very interesting. The South Indian dynasties that ruled in the 
northern districts of Madras, C. P. and Orissa assumed the title 
‘ Lord of Trikalihga * or Trikalihgadhipati. ^ Kalihga evidently 
in a narrow sense, has always been distinguished in literature 
and sometimes also in epigraphs from Odra and Utkala and 
Kosala ; but we must also take the Puranic statement into con- 
sideration that the Amarakantaka hill was situated in the wes- 
tern half of Kalihga ( KalihgadeScf pascardhe parvate Araara- 
kantake ). Mention may also be made in this connection to 
Pliny's reference to three Kalihgas in his time, already ment- 
ioned above in these notes ; ( i ) the Gangaridae-Calingae, the 
Kalihgas who lived conterminously with the Gangaridae, ( 2 ) the 
Macco-Calingae, either the Mekala-Kalihgas or ( Macco = Muka 

1 Ind. Ant. 1880, Vol. IX. p. 179, J. K. A. S. 1898, pp, 384-85; 1. H. Q. 
1927, p. 841. 

2 EP. Ind. Vol. II, p. 11. 

S ESmacarita, II, 45 and 4*2. 

4 Deopara inscription. 

® E G. the Sonpur grant of Mahasivagupta YaySti where the king is 
described as such. The same king is described in one of his grants as having 
been elected king of Kalihga, Kahgoda, Utkala and Kosala. Kahgoda is 
certainly the Kung-Yu-t’u of Yuan Chwang, when the pilgrim went to Ka- 
leng-ka, cfi the Narasapatam grant of Trikalihgadhipati Vajrahastadeva* 
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= three ) the Muka-Kalingas (perhaps identical with Mukha- 
lihgam ) and ( 3 ) the Calingae proper. The word Tilang which 
we meet with in some Arabic records * evidently is a corruption 
of this Trikaiihga which is also responsible for the term Talaing 
used to designate the ancient people of Lower Burma or Ram* 
annadesa who must have originally migrated from the Trikalihga 
countries. The term Kling applied to the people of Malay Pen- 
insula must have originally been derived from Kalihga which 
seems to have been the original home of the Kling people. 

2 Kulatas or KULUTAS 

The Kurmanivesa section of the Markandeya Puram ( LVII, 
49 ) mentions a tribe called Kulatas, and another named Kurutas 
(LVII. 51). Both seem to be results of a confusion with the 
well-known tribe or people known in history as the Kulutas. The 
Karnaparva of the MahabUarata refers to the latter which seems 
to be identical with the Koluta or Koluka of the Kiskindhya 
Kan(ia of the Ram ay ana ( XLIII, and annotations ). Pargiter 
( Mark p. 382, note ) long ago identified the land of the Kulutas 
with the modern Kulu near the source of the Beas which is up- 
held by their reference in later literature of more reliable histori- 
cal import. 

The Kulutas seem to have been a tribal republic. Inscriptions 
and coins testify to the existence of many such republics even 
in the days of Scythian invasions, among whom the Malavas 
Yaudheyas, and Arjunayanas were the most important, the Aud- 
umbaras, Kulutas, Kunindas and the Uttamabhadras being only 
second in rank ( Camb. Hist, of India, Vol. I, pp. 528-29 ). 

Yuan Chwang, the celebrated Chinese pilgrim, refers to a 
country named Ku-lu-to ( Watters, I, p, 298 ) to which place he 
reached from Jalandhara after having travelled north-east, across 
mountains and ravines, by hazardous paths, for above 700 li. 
The region, says he, was entirely surrounded by mountains. Its 
capital was 14 or 15 li in circuit. It had a rich soil and yielded 
regular crops, and it had a rich vegetation. The climate grew 
gradually cold and there was little snow. There were in the 
country twenty Buddhist monasteries with above 1000 brethren 

^ e. g. See Eliot, History of India as told by her own historians, Vol. 
Ill, p. 234. 
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of whom the most were Mahayanists, a few adhering to the Hln- 
aySna school. Of Deva temples there were fifteen and the pro- 
fessed non-Baddhists lived pell-mell. Cunningham long ago 
identified this Kiu-lu-to country of Yuan Chwang “ with the 
position of the Kullu district in the Upper valley of Byas river.” 
The position is roughly identical with the modern Kahgra 
district. 

Another important reference to the Kuluta people is also 
found in the introduction of Balahharata or Pracandapandava of 
Rajasekhara wherein the poet describes the victories of Mahipala 
of the Pratihara dynasty. Mahipala is there credited with hav- 
ing defeated the Kulutas along with the Muralas, Mekalas, 
Kalihgas, Keralas, Kuntalas and the Ramathas. ( Nirnayasagar 
Press edn. of Balahharata, I, 7-8.). 

3 The Ramathas 

The Ramathas seem also to have been a northern people liv- 
ing not far from the Kulutas. The Vayu Purana mentions a 
people named Ramatas ( XLV, 117 ) while the Matsya Purana 

refers to a people named Ramathas ( CXIII. 42 ), both no doubt 
meaning the one and the same people, the Ramathas. The Kurma 
Purana ( XLVII, 41 ) reads Ramas instead and the Markancjlejja 
Matharas ( LVII, 37 ). The Brhatsahihitd places them in the 
western division of India along with the Pahcanadas, while 
the Vayu Purana in the reference cited above locates them in 
northern division along with the Kulindas. 

The Brhat Sauihita contention that the Ramathas were a 
western people is upheld by the Mahabharata (Sabha p. XXXI, 
1195 ; Vana P. LI, 1991 ; Santi P. LXV. 2430 ). The Bhisma P. 
mentions a people called Ramanas who also may be the same 
people as the Ramathas ( IX, 374 ). 

In the same context of the introduction of the Balahharata or 
Pracan(}apavdava of Rajasekhara where we find Mahipala of the 
Pratihara dynasty credited with having inflicted a defeat on the 
Kulutas, we find also the Ramathas having shared the same fate 
at the hands of Pratihara king. This will be evident from the 
following passage. 
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“ Namita-ilforafa-maulih pakalo Mekalanam 
rana-Kalita-iCa/ui^a^ keli-tat Kcmil-endoh 
AjELui-iitsL-kulutdh kunkilanam, kutharah, 
hatha-hita-Zi^ama^Aa Srih Sri Mahlpaladevali 
Tena ca Raghu vamsa-muktamanina-AryavarLa- 

^ inaharajadhirajena 

' Srl-Nirbhayanarendra-nandanenadhikrtah 

Sabha&adali sarvan • etc. 

( Nirnayasagar Press, edn. I, 7-8 ). 

4 Tite Paradas 

The Paradas, like the Barbaras and Daradas, seem to have 
been a barbarous hill tribe and are associated in the Purapic 
and Epic tradition with such rude tribes of the North ( e. g. Mbh. 
Sabha P. L. 1832 ; LT, 1869 ; Dropa P. CXXI, 4819 ). In the 
Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata, they are associated with the 
Kulindas and Tahganas (LI, 1858-59 ). They are mentioned in 
the Vayu Parana ( chap. 88 ) as well as in the Harivamsa ( I, 
14 ). The Markandeya PurUna at one place ( LVII, 37 ) locates 
them along witli the Kalihgas, the Harabhusikas, Matharas 
( Ramathas ) etc., while at another place ( LVIII, 31 ) with the 
Sudras, the Barbaras, the Kiratae, the Pandyas, the Parasavas 
etc. In the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata ( LI, 1858-59 ), the 
Paradas are said to have dwelt on the river Salioda along with 
the Khasas and the Tahganas. A collation of epic and puranic 
tradition referred to above shows that the tribe is found mention- 
ed in a list of barbarous and rude tribes with the Sakas, Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Pahlavas. Khasas, Mahisikas, Colas, Keralas, etc. 
The Harivai'nsa states ( XIII, 763-64 ; XIV. 775-83 ) that kiag 
Sagara degraded them and ordered them to wear their hair-locks 
long and dishevelled ( muklakesa) ; according to the same autho- 
rity they were rnlecchas and dasyus. The people also find men- 
tion in ManusmrU where it is said that they were originally 
Ksatriyas, but were degraded owing to extinction of sacred 
rites etc. ( X. 43-44 ). At least one reference in the Great Epic 
connects the people with the Abhiras ( Sabha P. L. 1832 ). 

The rock Edicts of Asoka give a list of territories that were 
occupied by vassal tribes ; among them figures a tribe named 
Palidas along with the Andhras, Bhojas and Rathikas. The 
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Falidas have often been identified with the Pulindas, but Hul- 
tzsch does not accept this identification in view of the fact that 
the Kalsi and Girnar version of the relevant portion of the Edicts 
have the variants Palada and Pariihda. Dr. H. C, Rai Chaudhuri 
thinks that these variants “ remind us of the Paradas. If that 
be so, then the association of the Paradas with the Andhras in 
Asokan inscriptions would suggest ‘ that in the Maurya period 
they may have been in the Deccan. Put the matter must be 
regarded as not definitely settled ’ ( PHAL, 4th edn. p. 259 ). 

Dr. Rai Chaudhuri further points out ( ibid ) that a river 
Paradas ( identified with the Paradi or Par river in the Surat dis- 
trict ) is mentioned in a Nasik inscription ( Rapson, Andhra 
coins. Ivi ). 

According to ancient Indian historical tradition as contained 
in the epics and the puranas. the paradas were one of the allies 
along with others, namely, the Sakas, the Kambojas the Yav- 
anas and the Pahlavas, of the Haihaya-Talajanghas that drove 
Bahu, the eighth king in descent from Hariscandra, from his 
throne ( Pargiter, AIHT, p. 206, 268 and f. n. ). Pargiter places 
all these tribes in the north-west. 



REGIONAL AND DYNASTIC STUDY OF SOUTH 
INDIAN MONUMENTS'^ 

By 

H. D. Sankalia 

The history of the discovery of ancient monuments in India 
is hardly a hundred years old. It was in 1S70 that General Cun- 
ninj^ham be^an a systematic study of the monuments in Northern 
and Central India. He was followed a few years later by Dr. 
Burgess, who confined his attention to the exploration of certain 
parts of Western and Southern India. 

The researches of these pioneer workers in Indian archaeo- 
logy were systematized and commented on by Fergusson, Grun- 
wedel and later by Foucher and Vogel. By 1910 it appeared 
that we knew fairly well the broad characteristics of Indian 
monuments then known. Thus, for instance, the earliest known 
monuments — caves, pillars and so forth were recognized to be 
of the Maurya period ; those from the North-west Frontier and 
the Punjab as Gandhara or Indo-Greek ; the specimens from 
Mathura as Kushana and all the work of the 4th-8th century 

was known as Gupta, whether it was found in the region actually 
ruled by the Guptas or not. 

lu South India the monuments of early period were attributed 
to the Satavahanas, Calukyas, Pallavas and the Rastrakutas 
respectively. 

The monuments of the mediaeval period, of which the temples 
only survive, were and are still divided into North Indian and 
South Indian or Dravidian, and the former sub-divided into fur- 
ther three groups. 

Owing to so wide an outlook, which was natural in the infant 
stage of the study of Indian monuments, any new monument 
that was found, was grouped under the one or the other class 
mentioned above, irrespective of its time and geographical con- 
text. The result was that not only our knowledge of these monu- 

* Extension Lecture given At the Phandarkar Oriental Kesearcb 
Institute on Friday, 8th March, 1940. 

8 [ Aaaals, B. O. R. I. J 
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ments remained vague, but we missed the cultural aspects of any 
monument or group of monuments in a particular region at a 
given period. 

Mr. Codrington of the India Museum, London, was the first 
to show his discontent with this state of affairs, though two 
French scholars before him, Prof. Foucher in 19D5 and Prof, 
Jouveau Dubreuil in 1916, had made a regional study of the Gan- 
dhara and South Indian monuments respectively. On Prof. 
Jouveau DubreuiLs work I will have to speak at some length 
later. Mr. Codrington in his two books Ancient India and Mediaeval 
Sculpture tried to define the limits of the Gupta art and archite- 
cture and warned us not to drag anything and everything pro- 
parly post'-Gupta into the Gupta period. He was followed by 
Ludwig Bacchoffer who confined his work to defining the cha- 
racteristics of Indian Sculpture of the early period. 

The case of the succeeding period in Northern India has not 
yet improved. Pioneer workers in the field classified the temples, 
which are the principal monuments of the period, into two or 
three types of temples. This was a good working definition some 
30 years ago, but now we should improve upon it and define 
clearly what actually are the monuments of the early mediaeval 
dynasties, the Gurjara-Pratiharas for instance, who ruled over 
practically the whole of North India or the Candellas, the 
Paramaras, the Caulukyas or Solankis of Gujarat. 

For want of systematic study of the temples, even apart from 
architecture, our knowledge of iconography as well as of the tem- 
ples themselves as repositories of particular cults is vague. Early 
attempts in the study of Hindu Iconography have mixed up 
archaeology with literary antiquarianism. We do not know, 
for example, what the actual or archaeological evolution of the 
Saiva pantheon is in the south and in the north ; what again, 
for instance, the earliest image of Ganesa is, when it came to be 
so popular as to find a place in all the Hindu and even Jaina 
temples. 

Dr. Bhattacharyya's work on Buddhist Iconography suffers 
from the same defects as Gopinath Rao's on the Hindu Icono- 
graphy. It does not tell us of the evolution of the Buddhist 
pantheon in Western India, for instance. This remains to be 
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worked out as I will explain later. But nothiug Las been done 
for Jaina Iconography since Burgess wrote in 1903. I have, 
however, dealt at some length with the subject as to how it should 
be approached from the theoretical or sastric and the archaeolo- 
gical points of view in an article in the New Indian Aniiquanf and 
recently in the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute. 

These are some of the problems that should engage our imme- 
diate attention in the study of the ancient Indian archaeology. 

In the prehistoric period our efforts have to be directed at 
finding out the extent, for instance, of a type of culture represent- 
ed by megalithic monuments such as Dolmens, numerous speci- 
mens of which have been found all over South India, and recent- 
ly near Poona; whereas we have yet to make a beginning in 
building up our palaeolithic and neolithic periods and to connect 
them up with that of the Chalcolithic period discovered in Sind, 
Baluchistan and the Punjab. But this Indus culture itself stands 
unrelated elsewhere in India, though affinities with it have been 
found in the Near East. 

For the working out of these problems I suggest a detailed 
and exhaustive study of the monuments of a particular region, 
and wherever possible of the dynasty that ruled over it. The 
dynasty and the region are to serve as a norm, or standard, to 
measure our results with. They may have to be given up or 
modified as necessity arises. This method was followed by me 
in ray study of the archaeology of Gujarat with a few but strik- 
ing results. 

The aims of such a study are threefold • — 

Firstly, to obtain as much precise knowledge as possible with 
regard to the development of various styles in architecture and 
sculpture. 

Secondly, to know exactly the position of different cults, Saiva 
or Vaisnava, for instance, in a given region at a given time. 

Thirdly, to enable us to search for monuments of a particular 
type or dynasty in a region where it has not been found, but 
which lies within a certain cultural belt. 

The method of study takes two forms. 

* A Volume of Indian and Iranian Studies, 1940, pp. 335-358. 

2 Vol. I, p. 163. 
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Id tbe Grst, where we know a certain dynasty to bo ruling 
over a particular region, it i-i advisable to start with a detailed 
analysis of its records, viz. tbe inscriptions, noting in particular 
their find-spots, 

the places from which they are recorded, 

the places referred to by them, 

the references to temples or other monuments. 

From this material we can prepare a skeleton geography of 
the region and use it in our study of the monuments of that 
region. Of course, we would derive the greatest advantage 
from this epigraphical study, if it could help us in dating the 
monuments. 

The next step is to study the known monuments in detail 
analysing their masonry, architecture, sculpture, iconography 
and other features and then classify the material so gathered into 
groups such as architecture, sculpture, iconography, following 
in each group a chronological order, as far as possible, based 
either on dated works, or on reasons of stylistic development or 
on both. 

The results so obtained in any branch of the subject can be 
used for comparing them with those of the neighbouring region, 
or for finding out similar things from the hitherto unexplored 
parts of the same region. It was thus that we discovered some 
monuments in the Poona District this term ( November-March 
1939-1940 ). In short, we go from the known to the unknown. 

Our dynastic knowledge is, however, incomplete. Therefore, 
in the majority of cases a regional study will have to be 
attempted, and wherever dynastic knowledge is available it 
must needs be examined afresh as mentioned above. 

The subject of today’s paper ‘The Regional and Dynastic 
Study of the Monuments of South India ’ forms really a course 
of twelve lectures which I have selected for the students of the 
Institute. In the first lecture, I dealt with only the prehistoric 
sepulchre monuments in South India and the Deccan. I cannot 
and would not follow a similar procedure this evening. For the 
very nature of the lecture, I think, sets two limits to It, First, 
it must be exhaustive, surveying the monuments of South India, 
at the same time, pointing out the scope of the work that remains 
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10 be done \^ith regard to them ; in the second place, the paper 
must be a study giving the results of my researches. Since it is 
not possible to deal with the subject in its entirety, I propose to 
divide the lecture into three parts. In the first part, I shall give 
a brief survey of the monuments, indicating the problems that 
require to be worked out ; in the second, put before you the re- 
sults of my study of a section of the monuments, and in the third, 
Illustrate both the above parts of the lecture with lantern slides, 
prepared from my photographs. 

Unlike the monuments of North India, some of the South 
Indian monuments have been studied not only often but well. As 
far back as 1916 Prof. Jouveau Dubreuil wrote his Archeologie Du 
Sud Du Linde, Dravidian Architecture and Pallava Antiquities 
studying in great detail the two aspects of South Indian monu- 
ments, viz. Architecture and Iconography, The last two books 
still remain a model on which further studies should be based, 
for the method followed therein is exactly the one I suggest. 
But it is necessary to revise his book on the Arch, of South India, 
firstly, because some more material has come to light since 
Jouveau Dubreuil wrote ; secondly, the subject he has tried to 
study is too vast ; it should be first split up regionally and 
studied in detail as he did the Pallava monuments; thirdly 
other aspects of the monuments should also be included in that 
study. 

The study should comprise all the monuments prehistoric, or 
of prehistoric-type, and historical upto about 1700 A. D. 

With a view to achieving the ends mentioned just now, the 
entire peninsular region, the ancient Daksinapatha, for conve- 
nience's sake, may be divided into 4 divisions ; the first division 
would consist of the Deccan and the Karnataka, embracing more 
or less the Western upper half of the peninsula, between the 
Tapti and the Tungabhadra. 

The second division would be formed by the country includ- 
ing Mysore and further south, the part of ancient Karnataka, 
Kerala and Pandya territories. 

The third division would cover the ancient Andhradesa, the 
eastern upper half of South India> the region between the 
Godawari and the Krishna, including principally the Telugu 
speaking districts, of Kistna and Guntur. 
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In the fourth and the last division would fall the lower 
eastern half of the peninsula, the ancient Tondaraandalam and the 
Colamandalam of the Sangam classics, comprising the modern 
Nellore, N. Arcot, S. Arcot, Chingleput, Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore districts. 

The above four divisions are not absolutely arbitrary. To a 
certain extent they could be so divided linguistically. And in 
ancient times, the rule of the various dynasties, the Satavahanas, 
Andhras, Calukyas, Rastrakutas, Pallavas and others was more 
or less co-extensive with the divisions set forth above. In fact it 
is this knowledge which has enabled us to divide South India in 
this way. 

The early monuments of the Deccan consist principally of 
caves. Beginning with Burgess, Fergusson and Bhagwanlal 
Indraji, many others have written upon them. Some of these 
caves, e. g., the Caitya cava at Karli and the sculptures at 
Bhaja are the best figured monuments in India, ranking with the 
Taj. But we do not still know what the exact architectural and 
sculptural development was in these caves of the Deccan. What 
again is the position of Buddhist ioonogrophy in Western 
India? What is the number of the images of its pantheon? 
These are some of the problems which should now be tackled. 
It can be done if all the caves are studied systematically, region 
by region, and the start can w^ell be made with the Poona and 
Thana Districts. 

For the early period there is enough material to work upon. 
But what about its predecessors, the proto- and the pre-historic 
periods ? Since the beginning of this century the search for 
palaeolithic and neolithic remains came to be neglected in India, 
when Mohenjodaro came to its rescue and created an interest in 
finding out lost cities and cultures. 

But we have still to go beyond this period of Mohenjodaro, 
not only in Sind but in other parts of India as well. And in this 
march backwards, the contribution of this part of the Deccan is 
yet negligible. Agreeing with some archaeologists that, in the 
Deccan the trap-rock is too near the surface to allow gigantic 
artificial mounds to be formed on ancient sites which we could 
excavate, still our attention could be turned towards th6 search 
for purely palaeolithic and neolithic finds. A few years ago, some 
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palaeoliths were found from fche river gravel, some 20 miles 
upstream from Poona, and they are now resting in the British 
Museum. A virgin area near and around us awaits exploration. 
Only there is a dearth of seekers after truth in stones. I expect 
that in no distant future adequate provision would be made in 
our Institute for this kind of study and we shall not be wanting 
in young students who would zealously roam about the river 
valleys and mountain-scarps and tell us something of the dim 
past of the Deccan. 

The period between A. D. 300-600 requires clarification. 
While it is true that many of the cave-temples belong to the 
Saka and Satavahana regimes in the Deccan, there are some 
which do not. In fact we have yet to disentangle these and 
other monuments of the lesser dynasties that ruled under the 
Satavahanas or independently of them, for example, the 
Cutu Satakarnis, and Kadambas who preceded the Calukyas 
of Badami. For this it is necessary to prepare regional 
geographies in the manner mentioned previously, and then 
explore those areas with a view to finding out the monuments 
of a dynasty, a few references to which may be found in its 
inscriptions. Some monuments of the early Kadambas were 
thus discovered by Father Heras and Mr. Moraes. 

In the 6th century we find the W. Calukyas in the Karna- 
taka. Many of their monuments are fortunately dated and their 
geographical distribution known. Mangalesa carved out the 
Vaisnava cave at Badami in about A. D. 570, Pulkesin II patroni- 
zed the Jaina temple at Aihole, an event immortalized by the 
poet Baviklrti in an inscription from that place; whereas Vi- 
kramaditya II built the famous temple of Virupaksa at Pattadkal 
for his chief queen after he took Kanchi in A. D. 734. All tliese 
monuments are situated in the Bijapur District. 

What remains to be done in the study of these monuments is 
the preparation of a clear and detailed analysis of the architecture, 
sculpture, iconography ; secondly, the tracing out of the cultural 
influences of and on these monuments, and lastly the exact iden- 
tification and reconstruction of the Pauranic mythology as 
portrayed in the caves at Badami and the temple at Pattadkal. 

The W. Calukyas were ousted from the Deccan and Kar- 
nataka by the Rastrakutas in A. D. 750. Tlieir only monuments 
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known so far are the caves at Ellora, particularly the Kailasa^ 
which was excavated during the regime of Krishna L Detailed 
descript^’ons of these caves appeared in Burgess' Arch, Survey 
of W, India and Cave Temples of India, Since then numerous 
works have appeared, each using some part of the material accord- 
ing to its requirements. But we do not still know, the archaeo- 
logy of the Deccan during the Rastrakuta period ; that is bet* 
ween 750 and 970 A. D., embracing the architecture, sculpture, 
iconography, weapons, tools, dress etc. as portrayed in the caves 
at Ellora. A memoir embodying these particulars with accurate 
sketches of the things mentioned above will not only be useful in 
itself but will be also useful for comparing the results with those 
from outside the Deccan. ^ 

What of the structural remains of the Rastrakutas ? They 
have been found so far neither in the Deccan nor in Karnataka, 
because they have been sandwitched between the two layers of 
the monuments of the earlier and later W. Calukyas, They 
could be extricated only by the process referred to above with 
regard to the Kadambas. I have myself collected all the necessary 
material from their inscriptions, but the actual field work 
remains to be done. * 

The Rastrakutas were again succeeded by the W. Calukyas 
in the 10 the century. On their becoming weak in the 12th cen- 
tury the supremacy over the Deccan passed into the hands of 
their feudatories, the Yadavas of Dovagiri. 

This was a period of rapid changes in the Deccan as elsewhere 
in India. Moreover, a new political and cultural force, viz. 
Islam, had begun to spread in India. We have, therefore, to exa- 
mine and demarcate clearly not only between the monuments 
of the different dynasties in the Deccan but study also the effect 
of the Muslim impact on the style of monuments. 

The problem with regard to the later W. Calukyan monU' 
ments is first to spot them out from amongst the Rastrakuta, 
Yadava and Hoysala monuments in the Deccan and Karnataka; 
secondly to compare their style with that of the early Galu- 
kyas at Badami and Pattadkal, and thirdly to look out for the 
effect of the Muslim influence, if any. 

' Since writing this, considerable work has been done towards the pre- 
paration of a memoir on The Rastrakuta Archaeology by ray Department, 
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Some monuments of the Yadavas clearly betray the effect of 
the Muslim contact. But we have to see when exactly the 
Muslim influence began to make itself felt on the Deccan monu- 
ments, and then to set out on stylistic ground the chronological 
development of the monuments 8ub,9oquent to this impact. In 
short we have to examine the application of the term ‘ Hemad- 
panti/ which Is popularly and even archaeologically applied to 
the monuments of the Deccan after the 10th century. We made 
a small beginning in this study by taking up the examination of 
the so-called Hemadpanti monuments in the Poona District, the 
results of which may be briefly narrated here. 

Our study began with a first-hand examination of the temple at 
AmbarnSth, which though outside the Poona District, has the 
advantage of being dated. This temple cannot be called ‘ Hemad- 
panti ^ in the true sense of the word, but other temples, for in- 
stance, at Balsane and Patna in the Khandesh District seem to 
be its early works. 

In the Poona District we examined two monuments which 
have not been examined before. The first was the temple at Pur, 
some 12 miles W. of Junnar, near Nanaghat. It is not fully 
Hemadpanti, but like the temple at Balsane, it is a late Yadava 
work of the 13th century ; the other was a step-well at Belha, 21 
miles S. E. of Junnar. This is also of the Yadava period, but it 
may be a little later than the temple at Pur. 

So far no monuments of this nature of the Yadava period were 
discovered in the Poona District ; but these finds point to the 
necessity of a further exploration of the District, an enquiry 
which is the direct result of a regional study. 

Going further down the south, geographically as well as 
chronologically, we come to S. Karnataka and Mysore, the coun- 
tries watered by the Krishna, the Tungabhadra, and the Kaveri. 
Here the Mysore Arch. Survey has been working on the lines 
indicated in this paper, and the results also are published in great 
detail. Therefore with some more study we could know the 
whole archaeology of the Hoysala period, for instance. Only the 
monuments of the Gangas of Talkad, which are buried under 
sand dunes on the Kaveri, await the spade of the archaeologist. 
These mounds when excavated are expected to carry ui back to 
the 5th century A. D. 

9 [ Annalt B. 0, R. h ] 
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Wifch the Hoysalas we take leave of the so-called ancient 
monuments in the western South. For the monuments at Vijaya- 
nagara, Bijapur, Ahmadnagara, Golconda, and Seringapattam, 
for example, usher in the mediaeval period. But I shall make a 
few comments on their architectural style when I show the 
illustrations. 

Turning now to the eastern side of S. India, we* have to first 
consider the monuments of the Andhradesa. Barring the 
megalithic monuments of prehistoric type, the other early monu- 
ments so far found are Buddhist. They ere all situated in the 
lower basin of the Krishna. Of these, those which stand out 
prominently are the remains of stupas and monasteries at Amara- 
vati, Jagayyapetta and NagSrjunakonda, all built during the 
rule of the Andhra and Iksvaku dynasties, between the let century 
B. C. and the 3rd century A. D. Burgess published his reports on 
the first two in 1883, whereas the last, Nagarjunakonda, was disco- 
vered as late as 1928 and the report on it published in 1936. 
The published material has been used for various purposes. But 
we have still to see a work or works which will arrange the 
sculptures chronologically on stylistic grounds and then analyse 
them with a view to getting as much light as possible on social, 
religious and other aspects of the life of the period* ; and finally 
examine the cultural influences on its art by comparing these with 
those obtaining in Northern, Western and Southern India and 
even the contemporary Roman art. For Indo-Greek influence 
is visible in some sculptures found at Nagarjunakonda, whereas 
there is ample evidence to show that there was a commercial con- 
tact at least between Greece, Rome and the eastern coast of South 
India. 

This study accompanied by that of the inscriptions of the 
various dynasties of the region, as pointed above, will also enable 
us to trace the dynastic and regional distribution of the monu- 
ments in the Andhradesa. At present we have only a scanty 
knowledge of the dynasties that ruled there. 

The above remarks hold good in the case of the monuments 
of the subsequent period also. As yet we know nothing of the 

* Recently Mr. A. V. ‘Naik, h student of my Department, has .itudied in 
great detail certain aspects of the Nflgarjunakonda Boulpturee. It it 
published in the Institute's Bulletin^ Vol. II. pp. 50-118* 
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monumentB of the E. Calukyas who ruled in this part from the 
7th century onwards. 

The monuments immediately to the south of the Andhradesa, 
viz. those found in the Nellore District, engage our attention next. 
Since it is these which form the subject of my detailed study, 1 
omit them from this survey. 

Proceeding southwards we meet with the monuments of the 
Pallavas in the Madras Presidency, properly the Tondamandala 
of the Sangam classics and of later inscriptions. Several aspects 
of these have been minutely studied by Rea, Longhurst, Jouveau 
Dubreuil, Vogel and recently by Dr. Miss. Minakahi of Madras* 
What we have now to see is whether the regional distribution 
of the Pallava monuments could be extended and whether 
elements of their architecture, sculpture, cults and iconography 
could be traced back to their sources. Certain aspects of the 
later monuments of the further south, at Tanjore and Madura 
for instance, which are the works of the Colas * and the Nayakas 
of Madura, have also been studied by Jouveau Dubreuil, but 
others, which I have already mentioned before, still await a 
detailed study. 

In order to do this I took up the study of the monuments at 
Bhairavakonda, situated to the north of the known Pallava 
monuments, the result of which I will discuss presently. 

Bhairavakonda is 28 miles N. W. of Udayagiri in the Nellore 
District of the Madras Presidency. There, in the upper end of a 
ravine, a number of temples are carved, whereas in a stone-built 
temple, over a pillar, is carved a rude image of Bhairava. Hence 
the entire hill is now called Bhairavakonda, or ‘ the hill of 
Bhairava.* 

The rook-out temples which are situated at the south end of 
the sloping rock facing the little Bhairava temple form the sub- 
ject of today's study. 

There are in all * 8 such temples. It appears that some of 
them were excavated first, others afterwards. Longhurst, whp 
discovered them in about 1916, thought these temples were 
excavated by the early Pallavas, who passed through this region 

> Detailed study of the development of the Cola temples from those of 
the Pallavas requires to be attempted. In this, much help can be derived 
from the work done by the Arohaeologioal Department of the Pudukotta 
State. 
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when they were driven out of the Andhradesa by the C&iu- 
kyas in the early years of the 7th century. 

All the temples are of Siva, who was worshipped there in the 
form of a lihga. Temples Nos. I to IV have a small square shrine, 
with an open terrace in front, which must have been enclosed 
with a thached roof, supported on wooden pillars. 

The shrine and the terrace are devoid of any architectural 
ornament, excepting * two narrow flat bands all along the archi- 
tecture spanning the facade and two vertical bands encasing the 
doorkeepers in niches.' 

New features appear in temples Nos. V, VII, VIII. In the 
first place they all have a rock-cut porch with pillars in front, 
besides the square shrine. 

In addition to this, the facade of the porch is ornamented 
with Caitya windows, animals, dwarfs et cetera. 

All the temples have on either side of the doorway a doorkeeper, 
whereas all the temples, excepting No 3, have got the figure of a 
Nandi, facing the shrine, in the terrace or the porch. 

Barring temple No. 2, figures of Brahma and Visnu beside 
the doorkeeper on either side, whereas figures of Siva and Ganesa 
are carved on each of the terraces in all the temples, and simi- 
larly a linga of Siva in temple No. I, while on the back wall of 
the shrine immediately the lihga in Temple 4 is cut out an 
image of Siva with three faces. 

These facts about the temples at Bhairavakonda I have first 
analysed in detail under four heads 

1 Architecture. 

2 Sculpture of human and animal forms, and architectural 
designs. 

3 Cult. 

4 Iconography. 

Secondly, I have studied them critically and compared them 
with those available in contemporary monuments, particularly 
of South India. 

Of this study I propose to read out the results of my inquiry 
OB two points only, viz. cult and iconography, for these, I think, 
will interest you. 

With regard to the cult it may be noted that the cult-image 
Is invariably a lihga. In majority of cases it is made of black 
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basalt, detachable and not carved out in the granite rock as 
the yonipitha is. Why should this be so and why should the 
linga be made of another kind of stone, requires to be investigated. 
It may have some significance, for the stone is not available 
there. It has to be brought from a great distance. 

A sirailaf practice we noticed at Vijayanagara. There, 
though the temples are constructed of granite, the cult-images 
were usually of a dark green chlorite stone. 

Excluding the first temple ( which faces the north, because 
the rock is so situatad ), the orientation of all the temples is 
towards the east. 

This result is important because in my studies of the temples in 
Gujarat, Deccan and Karnataka, I found that the temples of Siva 
as a rule, face the east or west only. When temples of other regions 
will be studied in this way, we shall arrive at a very interesting 
and illuminating conclusion. 

As regards the position of deities a figure of Ganesa is found 
sculptured on the south side of the terrace wall, and that of Siva 
on the north. 

But unlike in later temples, Ganesa is not to be found on the door- 
lintel of the shrine chamber. This fact points to some important 
conclusions. First, that Ganesa was not, then, regarded as a 
Vighnesa, or Mahgalamurti to be placed in the most important 
position in a temple next to the shrine. Nay, he did not form the 
integral part of a temple, either of Siva or of Visnu, for on exa- 
mining his figures it appeared to Longhurst that in some cases 
the figure was a later addition. 

This is also the case in a fifth century temple of the Gupta 
period found at Bhumara in Central India. 

When and how Ganesa came to acquire the position he holds 
now, viz. of a Mahgalamurti, that he is to be worshipped on 
every new occasion should be investigated through archaeology 
and literature. 

The position of Siva in these temples needs a careful consi- 
deration. Apart from his linga^ which forms the cult-image 
'everywhere, his images are found 

Firstly, in a niche, on the north side of the terrace wall; 
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fieoondly^ behind the lihgd on the backM^all of the shrine in 
temple No. IV.* 

Now we may ask as to why Siva figures are carved in these 
positions in these temples. Those in the outer hall may be dec- 
orative figures, but not the one on the back wall of the shrine, 
where he is represented with 3 faces. Neither in contemporary 
temples from other parts of India, nor in the later temples also 
do we find a Siva figure in this position, excepting in some 
Pallava temples, where we notice not exactly this figure but a 
Somaskanda image, that is, Siva and Parvatl with the child 
Skanda between them. 

Is the practice which is peculiar to Pallava and later South 
Indian temples alone, arisen out of the early practice of carving 
Ekamukha or Caturmukha Unga which we notice in the Gupta 
temples in Central India or is it due to a special type of Saivisrn 
prevalent in South India at an early period ? A study of early 
Tamil classics might reveal the reasons for this feature of Bhai* 
ravakonda and Pallava temples. 

The position of the figures of BrahraS and Visnu in the temple 
is also interesting. Excepting tempies No. II * and III a figure 
of Brahma is found on the proper right or the south side of the 
shrine containing the itnga and Vi^u on the north side. 

This shows that in early Siva temples, these deities were re- 
presented, but they were not intrinsic to a Siva temple. For in 
temples Nos. II and III their figures have been omitted, owing to 
lack of space. 

It may be also worth while inquiring, why Brahmans figure 
should always be on the south and Visnu's on the north side of 
the shrine. 

Have the texts on temples anything to say on this point ? 

For the study of iconography we get in the Saiva pantheon 
figures of 

Siva 

Nandi 

Gane^a 

Durgft 


1 MASl, 17, p. 34. 
8 Ibid. 17, p. 33. 
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In the Vaisnava of Visnu alone and in the Brahma of Brahma 
only. 

Siva is found represented in three ways • — 

first in the form of a lihga^ 

secondly, with three faces behind the lihgd in temple No. 4, 

thirdly in /xidmamnd, with four arms in a niche on the north 
side of the terrace wall. 

Unfortunately the photos of figures 2 and 3 are not separately 
published, so it is not possible to study them in detail. For the 
present it mav be remarked tentatively, from the evidence avail- 
able, that the purely Siva pantheon was either not fully repre- 
sented or was developing in this part of South India. 

Much can not be said either on Vaisnava or on Brahma icono 
graphy with a single figure from each pantheon. Brahma and 
Vispu in all the 6 or 7 cases are shown standing, and since the 
weapons in their hands do not show flames as do the later cases 
from the known Pallava temples, it appears that these figures 
are early. 

To sum up our evidence on the different aspects selected for 
study : — 

With regard to the architecture of a Siva temple we learn 
that the temple was square or rectangular in form, decorated 
with some motives which are found in the earlier Buddhist ar- 
chitecture of the Andhradesa, whereas some motives, the door- 
keeper, for instance, were new. 

In sculpture the figures of doorkeepers and squatting lions 
show certain features which require further examination and 
study. As to the Siva cult we noticed that its essentials w'ere: — 

1 a lihga on a yonipltlui in the shrine chamber ; 

2 a Nandi facing it in the porch or outer hall ; 

3 doorkeepers with peculiar head-dresses. 

Other features e. g. a vradakswd-iuarga , were still to come : 
whereas figures of Ganesa, Siva, Brahma and Visnu were repre- 
sented if space permitted, but they were of secondary importance. 

As to iconography it seems to be in an undeveloped stage. 

When W0 compare this evidence as to Siva cave temples at 
Bhairavakorda in the Nellore District with similar temples of 
thePallavas further south and those of the Calukyas at Badami. 
we find that the Bhairavakonda temples seem to be the fore- 
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runners of the Pallava ^temples and may be the work of the early 
Pallavas; secondly, the Bhairavakonda temples are not only 
primitive but in some ways different from the Siva cave temple 
at Badami, where the Saiva pantheon, for instance, is not only 
found in a developed but a highly conventionalized stage, postu- 
lating a long tradition and experience in rock-carving. 

What is the causa underlying this regional difference? Is it 
due to the fact that the Bhakti~cult in Saivism developed late in 
the eastern part of S. India than in the Western ? And finally 
from where did the Pallava artists draw their inspiration for the 
Saiva pantheon as found at Mahabalipuram and Conjeeveram, 
for instance ? From the Calukya contact or was it an inde- 
pendent development encouraged by the Saiva and Vaisnava 
saints of the Tondamandalam ? 

My studies are still in their infancy to answer these ques- 
tions, which have not been raised so far. But they am the direct 
results of the regional study I propose. 

Is it not opportune then, I ask, that with political federation 
on the threshold, we should also build up a cultural federation by 
a systematic regional study of various subjects-Linguistios and 
Archaeology, for instance, provision for which is now made, at 
long last, on this side of Western India, and lines for the study of 
which are briefly indicated in this series of Extension Lectures 
for which we must all thank the enthusiastic Secretary of the 
Bhandarkar Institute ? 

What we now want is seekers after truth in stones and words, 



PAGET’S GESTURE-THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF 
HUMAN SPEECH* 

BY 

C. R. Sankaran 

I should first thank the Secretary of this Institute for extend- 
ing to me a very kind invitation to speak to you to night. May 
this talk be an humble meed of tribute to the memory of the great 
scholar whose magnificent portrait presides over this hall ! 

Right from the very beginning when men began to seriously 
reflect upon languages there has been preoccupation with the 
origins. No doubt Plato concerned himself primarily with que- 
stions of linguistic validity in the Cratylus. But he found it 
difficult to separate these questions from those of origin. Even 
in the latter part of the 18 th century when linguistics first began 
to be studied as a science in Europe down to our own time, they 
are not separated. 

Language was conceived as God-given on account of what 
appeared to be its maravellous perfection, by the “ pre-scientifio 
speculators.*^ HUMBOLDT conceived language to have ** sprung 
out of the depth of humanity in such a fashion that it forbids 
being conceived as the mere product or creation of peoples. It 
involves an independence or self-sufficiency, obvious although 
not explainable ultimately, and is, when viewed from this 
aspect, not a creation of our activity but an involuntary emana- 
tion of the spirit ( Geist ), not the work of nations but a gift of 
inmost fate or destiny. ' 

Herder in his Abhandlang uher den Ursprung der Sprache 
developed the notion of the original form of language being 
poetic. This followed as a natural consequence of the emphasis 
laid upon Geist and creativity. Herder's conception of the 
Vrsprache is met with in Croce and VOSSLER. 

Extension Lecture delivered at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, on 22nd August 1940. 

1 Quoted by W. M. URBAN in his Language and Reality, George Allen 
and Unwin. 1939 pp. 72-73. 

10 [AnnaU, B. O. R. 1. ] 
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In the domain of the linguistic science, a remarkable thing 
happened when there was a bold leap from HUMBOLDT and 
Hegel to Darwin, Now language came to be looked upon 
as a part of nature. The doctrine of primitive roots came into 
being as a natural corollary to the conception that there should 
have been an evolution from simple uncomplicated elements to 
complex and articulated forms,' by the operation of purely nat- 
ural laws. To W. D. Whitney the problem of the linguistic 
science then was one of “ immediately given self-'significant and 
self-authenticating sounds. ^ 

At this point, interjectional and onomatopoeic theories arose. 
Against the first theory, complete absence of any tangible evid- 
ence, historical or other is pointed out. Even though words 
like the English laugh suggest their origin as imitations of 
natural sounds, there is not much ground to formulate an ono- 
matopoeic hypothesis for a little more than a very negligible 
portion of the elements of speech. SAPIR in his Language ( p. 6 ) 
draws our attention to the significant absence of imitative words 
in the languages of the Alaskan tribes of the Mackenzie River, 
the most primitive peoples of aboriginal America. 

The central parts of language and its complex structure re- 
main unexplained even by a harmonious combination of these 
tlieories. This fact is increasingly recognised today by the great 
exponents of the linguistic science. In the first place, we have 
to remember that these theories are based on the most erroneous 
assumptions “ that single words are the units of communication 
and that they develop in isolation. ” The present conception of 
the primacy of GE8TALTEN in the domain of psychology 
also, demands us to assume on the contrary that larger unities 
such as sentences should have come first. Yet another implicit 
assumption behind the interjectional and onomatopoeic theories 
is that prior to the creation of language man was, so to speak, 
mute and inexpressive. There appears t© be not much warrant 
for this assumption either. It is easy to see how a reoonsi- 


* The absurdity in this assumption is evident to any modern student, of. 
Franz BOAS, The mind of Primitive Man^ p. 172. 

* Quoted by W. M. URBAN, ibid. p. 73, 

« Of. also W. M. URBAN, ibid. p. 74, 
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deration of these assumptions and the utter inadequacy of the 
theories built upon these assumptions might lead to the gesture^ 
theory of the origin of language. 

At one time there was a marked tendency to transfer this 
interesting problem of origins from the linguistic to the non- 
linguistic field, among students of linguistics and allied disci^ 
plines. 

Wundt developed an interesting theory in his Vdlkerpsy 
chologie. He posited a primitive gesture-language constituted by 
expressive movements of the body. WUNDT conceived articu- 
late speech as a modification of this primitive gesture language. 
He distinguishes the imitative from the indicative forms of gestu- 
re. From the earliest stages of human development, man uses 
arms and hands to grasp and control things. In nearly related 
animals also, we have analogous activities which differ only in 
grade but not in nature. It appears easy at first sight to derive 
the first forms of pantomime movement from these primitive fun- 
ctions. Wundt shows how in all the stages of the life of the 
child, this development takes place from the simplest to the most 
developed, the grasping movements passing into involuntary 
pointing movements and the stable establishment of the latter 
finally.* WUNDT thus includes language in the field of expre- 
ssive movements and lays deserved emphasis on the importance 
of gesture in the development of the indicative and representa- 
tive functions of primitive sounds. His theory no doubt attempts 
to make the “ meaning ** or Deutung function in language- a fu- 
nction which though is derived from biological fnnotions of gra- 
sping and manipulating is inseparably united with the sound 
movements, emotive or imitiative at the beginning — a little intel- 
ligible. Gestures doubtless subserve primarily functions of indi- 
cation which the sounds themselves gradually take on and the 
gesture-theory as developed by WUNDT unlike the earlier theories 
is able to explain the origin of non-significant sounds in langu- 
age and the fundamental parts of speech. 

But it is sometimes pushed to an absurd extent. Professor de 
Laguna, for instance, maintains that all the three meaning 

1 Cf. WILHELM WUNDT, Volkerpsy chologie. Vol. I, p. 129f. 3rd edition, 
]Leipzi^, 1911, cf. also W. M, URBAN, op. cit, pp. 76-77 also p. 143, 
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functions of language-emotive, indicative and representative or 
symbolic-are explicitly or implicitly present in animal cries. 
For instance, let us take the animal cries of the proclamatory 
type. The cry is indicative as it proclaims the presence of the 
object. In the warning cry, we have an expression of an emo- 
tional attitude. We can also postulate at least the potentiality 
of predication in the cry, since it proclaims something about the 
object or situation which it thus indicates. ' All students of 
animal psychology are not agreed upon the question as to whether 
the range of different cries of the great apes (cries ordinarily used 
in the expression of emotional attitudes) are connected with parti- 
cular objects or situations so as to constitute a real language. 
B. W. Kohler’S contention is that the indicative and represent- 
ative functions are absent in their entirety in the phonetic ex- 
pressions even of the higher apes. He observes that it may be 
taken as positively proved that the apes’ gamut of phonetics is 
entirely * subjective ’ and can only express emotions, never de- 
signate or describe objects. But they have so many phonetic 
elements that are also common to human languages that their 
lack of articulate speech can not be ascribed to secondary ( glos- 
solabial ) limitations. Their gestures, too, of face and body, like 
their expressions in sounds, never designate or describe objects.* 
He speaks also of the enormous manifold of Ausdrucksbewegiingen 
( exeression-movements ) through which the animals understand 
each other, but there can be no talk of any speech between them 
of any Zeichen und Darstellungs ( indicative and representative ) 
functions of specific sounds or movements. ^ It is no doubt true 
that the emotive or expressive function is definitely present in 
animals. But the element of indication present seems to be of 
the vaguest sort, referring to the vaguest situations. Certainly 
not the faintest trace of the element of representation or indica- 
tion in any significant sense is to be sought in the communica- 
tion of the animals. In this connection, it is interesting to note 

’ De LAGUNA, Speech ; Its Function and Development, p. 28. See also 
W. M, URBAN, op, cit, p, 78. 

2 B. W. Kohler, Mentality of Apest p. 317, also ‘ Zur Psychologie des 
Sobimpansen' Psych, Forsch, Bd. I. Sections 27, 29, 

3 See W. M. URBAN, loc, cit., p. 79, 
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that Mead * supposes animal-gesture to be the basis of the 
language-symbol and attempts to demonstrate the biological fun- 
ction uf the former. He believes that what are called- attitudes^- 
organisations of different parts of the nervous system which are 
instrumental in producing acts and therefore are capable of 
representing both what has taken place immediately and what is 
going to take place give distinctive character to genuinely 
social behaviour, when communicated. The act as a whole can 
exist in such an attitude, determining the later stages of the 
nervous system. This attitude can represent also alternative 
courses of action and responses to classes and kinds of objects, 
e. g. the characters we assign to ‘ horse ^ as idea or ‘ concept. ^ I 
shall not dwell on this here. I refer those of you who are inter- 
ested to pursue MEAD'S arguments still further in his book- ifan 
Self and Society^ 1934.® 

As in the cmmunication of the animals there is not any true 
representation or indication, CASSIRER thinks that the animal 
speech “seems to be permanently held fast in a pre-linguistio 
stage'^®. In SAPIENS definition of language as “ a purely human 
and non-instinctive method of communicating ideas, emotions, 

1 G. H. Mead, Man, self and society. 1934, 11. 

H W. WRIGHT, The psychology of Social Culture. The American 
Journal of psychology. Vol. 52. 1939, pp. 211, 214 and 216. 

2 Cf. also my paper in the Denison Ross commemoration Volume, Poona, 
1939, p. 361. 

S CASSIRER, Die Philosophie der Symbolischen Formen, Vol. F. chapter 
HI, p. 127f. 

“ There is no single kind of animal, not even the highest ape, that has 
anything approximating to language. Exclamations it has in plenty, and 
imperatives and entreaties ; but the amazing fact ramains that it has no 
nouns. It is as totally lacking in names for trees and streams as it is in 
names for colour and distance. The defect is not in speech organs for many 
animals have a large range of vocal sounds. The only way to account for 
it is to suppose that the animals have no ideas of these things, or have them 
only in fugitive irrecoverable glimpses. If an animal as inventive as an ape 
could form the idea * tree \ it could easily find a symbol, and if it lacks the 
symbol that can only be because it lacks the idea.’* ( Vide Brand BL ANSH- 
ARD. The nature of Thought, London. George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1939. 

Vol. I, p.252). KOHLER [ Mentality of Apes, 305 ] says that the ape does not 
designate objects even by 
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desires by means of a system of voluntarily produced symbols/’’ 
we find the hiatus between animal expression and human speech 
most clearly emphasized. It is thought by Sapir that in the 
complete displacement of the affective stimulus-born sounds by 
the pure meaningful sounds is to be traced the first step to human 
language. 

It is of interest to note here that this definition of SAPIR while 
it lays positive stress on the voluntary creative character of 
symbol formation in language, undoubtedly expresses the tenden 
cy towards autonomy in linguistics in so far as it denies by im^ 
plication the entire reductive point of view of the naturalistic 
approach. Truly this definition assumes a dualism between con- 
tent and medium. Hence de LAGUNA proposes a purely beha 
vioural ond objective conception of speech/ No doubt to the 
orthodox linguisticians of even the modern times, as W. M. URBAN 
points out^ “ expression and communication are the sine qua 
non of language”, but should it by any means tie us down to a 
fixed speech notion ? We may, indeed we must, accept CASSI- 
RER’S principle of priimt des -“primacy of meaning”. 

Indeed meaning is the sine qua non of linguistic fact. But does 
that really mean that we have to wholly abandon the positivistic 
or naturalistic approach to the fascinating problem of the human 
speech ? I venture to submit an opinion that PaGET’s theory is 
sometimes unjustly criticised. A Reviewer of Sir RICHARD Pa- 

1 E. SAPIR, Language^ p. 4. Vide also M. M. URBAN, loc, cit. p. 71 
and 80. of. also the following, “ A thorough going comparison of the speech-* 
forms, say in some one language, with features of the non-linguistic world 
is impossible at the present state of our knowledge. Our system of res- 
ponses, with its neat discrimination of objects, classes, positions movements, 
qualities, etc, results very largely upon from our use of language. We can 
not return to the animaPs or the infant’s state of speechless response.’’ 
( L, BLOOMFIELD, Linguistic Aspects of Science p. 30. ) With the defini- 
tion of E. SAPIR, compare also the latest definition of language by R, 
CARNAP-” A language is a system of activities or, rather, of habits, i. e. 
dispositions to certain activities, serving mainly for the purpose of communi- 
cation and of coordination of activities among the members of a group.” 
RUDOLF CARNAP, Foundations of Logic aad Mathematics. Foundations 
of the Unity of Science Vol. I. No. 3. p, 3. International Encyclop(cdia of 
unified Science. 

2 de LAGUNA, Speech : Its Function and Deveh pment^ pp, 

? W. M, URBAN, op, cit, p. 71. 
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get's epoch-making work ''Human Speech: Some Observatievs, Ex- 
periments and Conclusions as to the Nature^ Origin and purpose and 
Possible Improvement of Human S^jeccfi ^ writes as follows 
“We can afford to be tolerant of theories of remote origin, beca- 
use they do not really matter. In the Book of Genesis, speech is 
wisely taken for granted. Adam just simply gave names to the 
animals. Thfe author of Genesis was right and so were the foun- 
ders of the Societe de Lingutstique when in 1866 they banned spe- 
culations on the origin of language cr the creation of ideal or 
universal languages".* To say tlie least, such a frivolous dismi- 
ssal of Paget’s theory appears to me as an insult to all sound- 
scholarship and right criticism. Incidentally, I do not take Prof. 
S. M. Katre in the speech ( he delivered here six months ago ) to 
mean that all attempts to go into the Proto-Dravidian and still 
farther back will be utter failures. I think in his address here 
last year he has only laid just emphasis on the right attitude to 
be adopted by future linguisticians of India and only pointed out 
dangers of mere speculations without an adequate foundation of 
facts.' It is in that spirit today 1 venture to place before you 
Paget’s theory and its implications as I understand them. I may 
say here that I am perfectly confident that the “ Science of Sy- 
nonymies " ( Prof. S. M. Katre spoke of ), of all the languages 
spoken in India will undoubtedly lead us to work out in great 
detail the far-reaching implications of PaGET 'S important theory. 

Coming back to where I loft you, PAGET appears to me to 
have inaugurated what I choose to call for the sake of conveni- 
ence a neo-positivistic or naturalistic theory of language. , To make 
my meaning clearer to you, I should like to say that PAGET does 
not seem to be unaware of the real value of the idealistic approach 
to the problem of the origin of language-the idealistic approach 
which justifiably lays emphasis on “ the primacy of meaning '' 
for, Paget himself says “ when we talk, we are symbolizing 

> London, Kegan Paul, Trenob Trubner and Company, 1930. 

2 Cf. Journal of Philosophical Studies, 1930. 

3 Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental llescarch Institute, Vol. XX. p. 289, 
1940, 
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our thoughts ’ ( or such of them as we intend for publication ) 
by making a kind of sign language ‘ by ear. ' * 

As ZiPF rightly observes, although we select and arrange 
our words according to their meanings with little or no con- 
scious reference to the relative frequency of occurrence of those 
words in the stream of speech, yet we find that words thus sele- 
cted and arranged have a frequency-distribution of great order- 
liness. ^ As meaning or meanings do not lend themselves to 
quantitative measurement, it is not possible to solve the question 
quantitatively as to the nature of meaning which leads automa- 
tically to the orderly frequency-distribution of words in the 
stream of speech. But the surest way to apprehend something 
of the nature and behaviour of meaning is the isolation of those 
factors which can be measured, viewing the stream of speech 
“ as a succession or a continuum of communicative gestures, ^ 
produced by the vocal organs occurring in arrangements that are 
essentially permutations, ^ never losing sight of the fact that 
“ of all the acts of human bahaviour the stream of speech alone 
seems to constitute a continuum which with the minimum of 
distortion can be isolated from the total background of behaviour 
and at the same time be labelled and studied statistically with 
a high degree of accuracy. ^ Indeed, because meaning is not 

1 Italics mine. 

® SIR RICHARD PAQET, The Origin of Language. Psyche Vol. VIII, 
No. I. 1927-28. p. 36. 

It is indeed problematic whether anything that belongs to the world of 
thought is quite independent of language in general or any one language in 
particular (see infra). This leads us to the allied question “ how much of our 
world is independent of any one language ? The forms of any one lan- 

guage could scarcely serve as a frame of reference : We should need, in- 
stead, anon-linguistic scale by which to measure^' of. L. BLOOMFIELD, 
Linguistic aspects of IScience^ pp. 20-31 

5 G. K, ZIPF, The Psycho- Biology of Language^ p, 48. 

4 Italics mine, 

* G. K. ZIPF, The Psycho- Biology of Language, p. 13. 

6 ZIPF, ibid. p. 17. 

H. Levy, {The Universe of Science^ The Thinkers, Library No. 67 London, 
1932, pages 212-213 ), points out that to the biologist Lancelot HOQBeN 
{Nature of living Matter ) “ the study of the sense organs involves far-rea- 
ohing oODsequences to science, in that man acquires his knowledge of the 
( continued on the next page ) 
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reducible to quantitative treatment, in the formula FAC M=K 
(constant) where F represents relative-frequency of the occurrence 
of words in the stream of speech, A represents the degree of iten- 
sity of the accent, C represents the degree of crystallization and M 
represents the degree of distinctness of meaning — in this formula 
FAC M=K — quantitative values can probably never be substit- 
uted for the sypibols of this formula. ' In the summary picture 
presented by G. IPSEN ^ of the present situation of linguistic 
science, we find that it has come to the phenomenological stage 
( having emancipated from the earlier physical^ physiological^ and 
the psychological stages through which it has passed ) the new 
speech-notion as inaugurated by Sapir and others represents. 
This stage has inaugurated no doubt a new era in the history of 
linguistic science with the important postulate of its autonomy. 
Although linguistics has come to this stage, because of the diffi- 
culty, nay, the impossibility of reducing meaning to quantitative 
analysis, I suggest that PaGET^S approach to the very interesting 
problem of the origin of human speech deserves consideration at 
the hands of serious students of linguistics. 

Here I might also point out the usual fallacy, in the popular 
view according to which no movement at all is supposed to re- 
main at the final stage when a fairly grown up child suppresses 
all audible and even all visible movements of speech — the final 
stage preceded by the two stages of talking to one self loud and 
then learning to mumble or whisper, Leonard BLOOMFIELD in 

( continued from the previous page ) 

world through them. Thus the view of the universe constructed by the phy- 
sical scientists is likely to be fundamentally altered by the further progress 
of Biology. And if the study and progress of Biology have such a high 
value for science, since of all the acts of human behaviour the stream of 
speech alone constitutes a continuum that can be isolated from the total 
background of behaviour, I need hardly dwell on the supreme value of Dyn- 
amio Philology for science in general. I should like only to stress again 
that Speech Dynamics possesses over the study of the Dynamics of any other 
type of behaviour, advantages which seem in many respects to be unique in 
the whole range of Biological and psychological phenomena. 

J G. K, ZIPF, The Psycho-Biology of Language, p. 157. 

* GUNTHER IPSEN, Sprachphilosophie der Gegenwort, 1930, cited by 
W. M. URBAN, op. cit. p. 62. 

11 [ Annals, B. O. R. 1. ] 
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a recent work of his,’ points out that by adopting this attitude, 
one abandons the basic assumptions of physios. What really 
happens is that certain internal movements replace the move- 
ments of speech which consists of a small number of contrasting 
units. This replacement occurs “ at first presumably as mere 
reduction of the normal movements of speech, but capable, in 
the course of time, of any degree of substitution. This inner 
speech accounts for the main body of the vaguely bounded system 
of actions that in everyday parlance goes by the name of 
‘ thinking 

I need not dwell in this connection how according to RUS- 
SELL^ that all the supposed activities of thought other than 
images and sensations can be resolved away in the behaviourist 
manner. In fact, he comes to the distinct conclusion that there 
is probably nothing irreducibly mental at all. 

There is undoubtedly the substitution of what may be called 
‘ implicit ^ language-habits replacing the more * explicit * ones. 
“ Behind our closed lips, while we are reading or thinking, there 
are still movements of tongue or larynx that could be registered 
and measured if one only had instruments fine enough. And 
these purely physical movements emstitute our thinking. ^ In the 
language of WATSON, “ thinking is sub-vocal talking * and 
“ thought is the action of language mechanisms. ” ^ Indeed 
Watson believes that a still further substitution is also 
possible. He says that thinking goes on in conditioned 
word substitutes Isuch as the shrug of the shoulders or 
other bodily responses, found in the eyelids, the muscles 
of the eye or even the retina ( Beluiviourlsm^ 213, italics 

1 L. BLOOMFIELD, Linguistic aspects of Science, p. 17. Vol. I. No. 4. 
Foundation of the Unity of Science, International encyclopaedia of Unified 
Science^ 

* See his The Analysis of Mind, 

3 B. BLANSHARD, The Nature of Thought, George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd. London, 1939. p. 318 Vol. I. 

^ Behaviourism^ 194. See also my paper in the N. I. A. Vol. 1, 1939. 
p. 744. 

• Psychology from the stand point of a Behaviourist, 347, 1919. Fora 
detailed critioism of the view that * thought is the action of language mec- 
hanisms* see B. BLANSHARD, The Nature of Thought, Vol. 1. pp. 319ff. 
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in original ), as well as in the finger movements of the 
deaf and dumb” ( British Journal of psychology, Vol. II. 1920, 
p. 89 ). He maintains that even if the larynx, the principal 
organ of speech is removed altogether, “So long as the air can 
pass from the lungs to the pharynx and mouth, faint whispered 
speech is possible.” ' Again even if this passage of air is cut off 
and an opening is made below the larynx in the trachea through 
which the patient is compelled to breathe, WATSON tells us that 
with the upper organs of speech, the teeth, tongue, and lips 
“such individuals can and do still make all of the movements 
necessary for articulate speech Even in the extreme case of 
those patients in whom a paralysis of these organs too occurs as 
a consequence of a radical motor aphasia or in the case of an 
individual who sits in silent meditation ( with no visible move- 
ments of the outward organs of speech ) and the subject, as a 
thought occurs, can detect no sensations of vocal movement 
from within, the behaviourist insists that “ the thought consists 
in physical processes^ which are as yet beyond detection^ ^ \ Says 
Watson, “The behaviourist's answer is that he can at present 
arrive at this conclusion only by making use of a logical infer- 
ence. In those cases where the response to the stimulus is not 
immediate but where it finally occurs in some form of explicit 
verbal or manual behaviour, it is ssfe to say that something 
does go on, and that something is surely not different in essence 
from that which goes on when his behaviour is explicit” ^ In 
short Watson contends that “any and every bodily response may 
become a word substitute. ” ^ 

1 have spoken so much about the Behaviourists' standpoint that 
“thinking is merely talking with concealed musculature” ( WAT- 
SON, The Battle of Behaviourism^ 34-35 ) only because 1 wish to 
indicate a few different ( but what in my opinion appears to be 
convergent ) approaches to Paget's theory concerning the origin 
of human speech. About the theory proper itself, I shall be con- 

^ Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviourist, 347. 

2 Ibid. 

5 Italics mine. 

4 BRAND BLANSHARD, The Nature of Thought Vol. I, p. 327. 

* Psychology from the standpoint of a Behaviourist, 347. 

6 Behaviourism. 
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tent to say presently only a few words. Above everything I de- 
sire to tell you once again that it is worth while to examine 
Paget’s theory purely from the point of view of the really much 
neglected Dravidian Linguistics (scholars pursuing this impor- 
tant branch of knowledge are unfortunately very few in our 
country ) after making a detailed “ chronclogical study of lingui- 
stic facts within each individually attested member of the family 
and then instituting the comparison of synchronic elements of 
cognate members '^-in other words, after the rigorous applica- 
tion of what I choose to call the neo-diachronic and-synchronic ( as 
opposed to the older conception of diachronic and synchronic lingu- 
istics of de SauSSURE in his cours de linguisfique gdnirale 3rd edi- 
tion Paris, pp. 114-24 ) School of linguistics inaugurated by BEN- 
VENISTE and KURYLOWICZ ( in their works origineg de la forma-- 
tion des Nomoen Indo-europee tines T, Paris. 1935, and E'tudes 
Indo-europeennes respectively ) as Prof. S. M. Katre has rightly 
pointed out in his address here six months ago. ’ 

No donbt, a period when there were communicative systems 
such as gestures or signals, quite independent of language or 
coordinate with it would certainly lie very far behind us and 
we can possibly never know or even tolerably guess 
about the conditions which might have prevailed 
in such a period for “ in times that are accessible to us 
and under human conditions as we know them any system of 
gestures or signals that goes beyond vague beckoning appears 
simply as an out growth and substitutive reproduction of langu- 
age. ^ But after the preliminary work ( however tortuous it 
be ) is done thoroughly as I have just now indicated, it behoves 
us as scientists to attempt to probe into the mysteries of the 
man’s past and the interesting implicationg of Paget's theory 
seems to me an attractive tool for this purpose. 

Now I shall briefly attempt to indicate the broad lines of 
PaGET^s theory of the origin of human speech. Man has led a 
separate existence on this planet for something like two million 
years. This can be taken as fairly well established. Naturally 

1 Vide the Annals of the B. 0. i?. Institute. Vol. XX. p. 277. 1940. 

* L. BLOOMFIELD, Linguistic aspects of Science p. 8. 

Of. also the following **one might perhaps devise an indefinitely extensible 
system of actions such as gestures or graphic-markings but our saturation 
in language would from the very outset force us to assign verbal substitutes 
to the forrps of spch a system ” ihid p. 40, 
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therefore the beginnings of human speech are almost unimagin- 
ably far distant It is almost a dictum with anthropologists- 
and they are right in swearing by that-that there is really noth- 
ing so old in human history which is not found in some form or 
other and in some modification or other, however distorted, as to 
entirely present an altogether new appearance to the uninitiated 
observer in modern times, and that there is nothing so new in 
modern times which did not exist in some form or other in the 
remotest past of human history. Perhaps, this is the full mean- 
ing of Kalidasa^s immortal line Vikrlir jivitam ucyafe budhaih. 

It is therefore quite possible to form some idea of how human 
speech originated, by its study even as we have it today. PAGET 
points out how a rather surprising conclusion can be arrived at 
through interesting experiments as to the actual nature of the 
various speech sounds and by comparing them with the “ post- 
ures or “ gestures ” of the tongue, lips, and other vocal organs. 

When we listen to a speech, there is an unconscious process 
going on within us of decoding the sounds of speech back into 
the sign language of tongue and lips which produced them. We 
only look for indications of the movements-postures or gestures 
the speaker is making with his organs for articulation-of his lips, 
tongue, soft palate ( which opens and closes the passage to his 
nose ) and the other movable parts of his throat. 

We start with the assumption that the man in the most pri- 
mitive times could only express his emotions by cries and when 
further explanations were needed, he easily resorted to gestures 
of his face and limbs. He had little time to use hands whenever 
he wanted to explain anything as times rolled on, since he should 
have got himself absorbed in the first creative activities such as 
chipping flints or knives, axes and arrows, pursuing the chase 
making bone needles and piercing shells for the use and orna- 
ments of his lady-friends. Then it was that he should have 
tended to make his sign language first with his face and then 
only with his mouth and throat. 

Here he must have been on the threshold of a great discovery. 
The original emotional cry could act as a “ carrier wave a sort 
of ^ruti ‘ drone ^ On the background of this “ laryngeal hum ’ 

1 51JCHARD PAGET, Human speech^ pp. 47-4?, 
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the gestures of the speech organs-mouth and throat-could be in- 
terpreted by the listeners far away even in the dark. In short, 
it should have dawned on the primitive man at this stage that 
he could produce “ his sign language entirely with his tongue, 
lips and throat. * PAGET tells us how a series of experiments 
led him to the conclusion that the form and consequent pitch of 
the Vocal resonators remain substantially constarft except for 
minor adjustments, irrespective of changes in the larynx note. 
It is, therefore, deducible that different harmonics of the “ suc- 
cessive larynx notes will be emphasised by the action of the 
resonators (with the variation in the larynx note) while the vowel 
posture is kept constant. Tlie notes will no doubt come to poss- 
ess different tone colour. A study by phonographic or oscillogr- 
aphic methods will, however, reveal the difference in the wave 
form of the notes in the case of the same vowel sung successively 
on different laryngeal notes. Our common experience is “that 
we instinctively recognise that they are the same vowel merely 
sung on a different note, not different sounds such as their wave 
forms show them to be. It is merely due to the fact “ that we 
unconsciously recongnize the tongue and lip posture by their 
acoustic effects, and are primarily interested in the postures 
rather than in the wmve form or tone colour wdiich they produce.^’^ 

The primitive man must have first imitated with his tongue 
and other vocal organs his own gestures ho had made previously 
with his hands and face together. For instance, he w^ould repre- 
sent originally the idea of “ little with the gestures of the hands. 
The speech gestures which almost have one to one correspondence 
with the original gestures of the hands in this matter, are making 
a small mouth, bringing his tongue forward near his lips and 
partly closing his lips as to make a small cavity. Similarly 
the speech gesture corresponding to the hand gesture for “big^^ 
is making a big mouth, with large opening of the jaws and the 
tongue far back. Add to these speech gestures the hum produced 
by the vocal cords. The hum acts as a “ carrier wave We get 
then ee-ee or ii’-ii according to the extent to which we close our 
lips for “ little and aw-aw or oh-oh for “ big PAGET cites 

1 PAGET, Psyche. Vol. Vllf. p. 36. 

PAGET, Human speech^ p. 98. 

* PAGET, Human speech^ pp. 139 and 144. 
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the authority of Dr. NEVILLE Whymant that in certain early 
forms of Polynesian> Japanese and Chinese the word for ‘'little’^ 
is i-i ( pronounced ee-ee ) and for “ big ” is 0-ho, ^ PaGET does 
not mean to tell us “ that these two words really represent the 
first human efforts at mouth pantomime as a means of expressing 
human thought. He only points out that it is perfectly natural 
to hearing man to make symbolic or pantomimic gestures with 
the human throat and mouth in all ages. In support of his con- 
tention, he cites the instance of a boy who upto his fourth year 
did not learn to speak his mother tongue ( English ) but used a 
language all his own. He called “ little by “ ^e-ee and “big'^ 
by “ oh-oh Probably in imitation of the barking of a dog, he 
called a dog ba and he called a big dog “ oh-oh ha and a 
little dog “ ee-ee ha ’’ ( PaGET, op, cit . ). Now take two common 
English words (inger and anguish. They undoubtedly come from 
the proto-’Indo-Europer.n root* agh or *rmpA, meaning to choke 
or strangle. ^ You can easily realise that a choking or strangl- 
ing is made by the back of the tongue against the back of the 
throat in their utterance. This is the speech gesture involved in 
the production of the sound complex* agh or *angh. 

Take again modern English “ apt or “ adapt derived from 
the Pro-ethnic IE *ap meaning seize. ^ Is there not a sort of 
snapping with the lips and jaw, in the production of this sound 
complex ? 

Paget ( op, cit„ p. 140 ) shows that the speech-gesture involved 
in the utterance of the proto-polynesian and archaic Japanese 
ada ( which means reach up^ ) is the tongue reaching up to 
touch the palate. With a slight change in this speech-gesture, 
we have the cacuminal ( cerebral ) displacing the dental phone- 
me and the result is the Tamil word adai ‘ to reach, arrive at, to 
get, obtain ^ and Kannada ade ( Vide Tamil Lexicon, Madras, 
VoL I. Part. I, p. 54 ). 

Again the speech-gestures involved in the utterance of the 
Proto-Polynesian and archaic Japanese tu7'a meaning ‘ to feel ^ is 

1 PAGET, Psyche, VIII. p. 38. 

2 Human Speech, WALDE POKORNY; VWIS, I Band 

1930. p. 40. SKEAT, Etymological Dictionary of the Eng., lang., 1884 2nd ed. 
p. 24. 

3 WALDE POKORNY, VWIS Vol. I, p. 47. SKEAT. op. cit. pp, 31 and 8. 
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feeling behind the lower teeth and up behind the front teeth. In 
Kannada we have toru^ ( e. g. Nanage toruttade which literally 
means ‘it appears to The word torn may be translated into 

‘ feel ’ here for the above sentence would be moie idiomatically 
rendered into the English sentence ( ‘ I feel so’. ). We have also in 
Tamil Totu ‘feel by the touch’ ( Kuralf 1159 ). Totu in Tamil 
means also ‘to dig’. Here is further parallelism to the Japanese 
tura we have noticed, which means also ‘stroke’. This word totu 
in Tamil may perhaps go back to the Proto-Dravidian in view 
of the fact that we have in old Kannada too tcxjtu ( Tamil Lexicon^ 
Vol. IV. Pt. 1. p, 2087 ). 

Compare also Tamil tdnru-tal ( verb intransitive ). Kannada 
tor^ Malayalam tbnnuka 'to be visible, to come to mind, to 
appear, seem’ ( Tamil Lexicon^ Madras, Vol. IV. Pt. II. 1930. 
p. 2119). 

Now take the Melanasian word 0* fa ‘father’ and the Mala- 
yalam oppd ‘elder brother* or ‘elder sister’ [ I seek to establish 
an equation between these two words. Vide BulL D. C, E, L 
Vol. I, 1940. p, 393 f. n. 19 and also p. 416. On the pheno- 
menon of name-transference in Malayalam qppa, see my notes 
to be published shortly in the Bull, D, C, R, 1. SCHMIDT has 
attempted to connect the Austro-Asiatic family with Austronesian- 
consisting of Melanesian, Polynesian, Micronesian and Indo- 
nesian. ( BEFEO, VII, pp. 213-263. VIII, pp. 1-35. See also RIVET, 
BSL, 1926 ( 83 ), pp. 141-168. ) SCHMIDT also tried to connect 
this family with Australian, Papuan, and Tasmanian. Przylu- 
SKI, BSL 1926 ( 83 ). pp. 228-229 raises the problem of relation 
between* /Summaw and Austro- Asiatic. RIVET, Sumirienet oc^anien 
Paris 1929, also followed suit. See also P.C. BaGCHI, Pre-Aryan and 
Pre-Dravidian in India, pp. IX-X and 147-148]. These two words 
clearly belong to the mama-ijpQ of which MALINOWSKI speaks 
in his Supplement I to OGDEN and RICHARDS The Meaning of 
Meaning pp. 319-320. ( See also my paper, Bull. D. C. R. I. 
Vol. I. pp, 436-437 ). These words appear with an emotional 
significance just at the stage when articulate speech begins in 
infants. To this type, belongs Urdu ’ Abba ( Nom. Aco. Gen. ) 

1 I am indebted to my student G. S. Gai for rsuggesting to me some of 
these Dravidian instances. 
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‘father*, Arabic ' Abu ( Nominative ). I state on the authority 
of Prof. Irawati KaRV 6 that aba, aba, apa are the words used 
for ‘father' in the Maratha country ( EulL D, C, R, 1, VoL /. 
1940, p. SSI ). We have in Munda apa, apa, aba and appa ( See 

paper, Bull. D, O* E, /. VoL I. p. 393 ) and in Muv^dari 
apa, abba and in urao abba Cf. HaHN, Kurukh Grammar, 
Calcutta, 1900. p. 98). 

Clearly along with these, Telugu Nanna ( Naijana ) meaning 
‘father’ ( from Na + anm, Na being a form of the pronominal 
Prefix Nd ) also belongs to this mama-type of words ( Cf. G. J. 
SOMAYAJI, JORM XII. 1938. p. 252). These 7na7na-type of 
words can be clearly seen to go a long way to confirm PAGET’S 
gesture-theory of the origin of human speech. 

Again Proto IE *Kar or ^Kal meaning “ to move, speed, run” 
is probably the antecedent of our English word “ oar. ” * The 
same sound complex *kaT or ^kal possibly functioned as another 
root in pro-ethnic IE meaning to curve or to roll and probably 
served as the antecedent of the modern English “circus”, 
“ circle ” etc.; produced by a rapid flick of the tongue, it probably 
denoted movement of some sort and E with a certain amount of 
bending back of the tongue, denoted binding, or enclosing. Here 
we have to remember that E and L are caused by very similar 
tongue gesture. Elsewhere® I am discussing Paget’S theory that 
out of the first 100 roots listed by SkeaT in his Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the English language, 77 were clearly pantomimic, 
while among the remaining 23, 12 betray gestures of articulation 
suggestive of a pantomimic origin ( although not directly panto- 
mimic ), leaving only 11 roots which showed no evidence of 
pantomimic origin ^ I therefore repeat here what I have said 
elsewhere * that PaGET’s theory stands purely on a statistical 
basis. This is in short PAGET'S gesture theory of the origin of 
human speech the theory which states that the “ call ” made 

* SKEAT, op. cit. p. 93. 

of. also PROTO~lE * ‘drehen^ *to roll’ 

WALDE-POKORNY, VWIS. Bd. 1, pp. 514-516. 

PAGET, Human iSpeech, p. 149. 

* See Bulletin of the D, C. B, I. Vol. J, 1940. p. 414. 

S PAGET, Human, Speech, p. 153. 

< See Bulletin D, C. R, I. Vol. I. 1940. op. cit, 

12 [ Annals, B. O. R,I. ) 
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by the vibration of the vocal chords inside man's Adam's apple 
converted the appropriate symbolic gestures performed by the 
tongue and lips, into the spoken v;ords. ' 

Time forbids me to enter into some of the highly complicated 
details of this fascinating theory. I have already put in a plea 
that this theory should not be frivolously dismissed as an idle 
speculation. Linguisticians ought not to shirk it on the ground 
that the theory may perhaps ultimately take us even to some of 
the basic assumptions of acoustics-an interesting branch of 
physics. Perhaps the expressive function® of phonemes^the 
irreducible signals or unit sounds ^ of all spoken languages- 
may be studied in an entirely new light through PAGET’S theory 
and with the growth of Experimental Phonetics. But this is not 
the occasion to enter into such discussions however tempting they 
be. ^ I only eagerly look for the day when a band of scholars 
devoted to Indian linguistics study all the far reaching implica- 
tions of Paget’s theory after the solid foundations of Indian lin- 
guistics have been well laid out as I have pointed out to you a 
few minutes back. 

It only remains for me now to thank you for the very patient 
listening you have given mo tonight. I thank once again the 
energetic Secretary of this Institute for giving me an opportunity 
to place before you an interesting theory which deserves to be 
well worked out by students of linguistic science especially 
when we remember that linguistics is not merely a fundamental 

1 PAGET, Psyche, Vol. VIII. p. 39. 

* On this question, see A. W. De GROOT Mededeelingen der koningligke 
Akademie Van W etenchappeuy Afdeeling letterkunde. Deel. G5, Serie A No. 
2. 1928. pp. 54-55. 

^ L. BLOOMFIELD, Linguistic aspects of Science, pp, 21. 

^ An interesting question is the reduction of even the so called qualita- 
tive ablaut in term of quantitative measures by attempting to go deep into the 
ultimate psychological and physiological causes as C. M. LOTSPEICH has 
done. Of. my paper, Theories of Ablaut. J. 0, R, M, Volume XII. 1938. p 283 
f.n. 2 Another equally interesting question is the postulation of different lar- 
yngeal sounds in very distant prehistoric phases of lE. ( See my paper, 
JORM, XII. 1938. p. 280 f. n. 3. XIII. pt. IV. p. 312 , XIII. pt. II. pp. 94fr. ). 
Possibly PAGET’S theory perfected by patient investigations of scholars 
devoted to the study of historic phases of vrholly unconnected languages, 
may ultimately throw a flood of light on this moot question also by leading 
us into interesting suggestions. 
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science like logic or mathematics, but is the fundamental science 
for mathematics which is a verbal activity and logic which is a 
study of verbal activities necessarily presuppose Linguistics. ’ 
In the language of the great physicist N. BOHR “ in the last 
analysis we are compelled to express our thoughts in a word- 
painting which we use in unanalysed fashion. ^ 


^ L. LLOOMFIELD Linguistic Aspects of science p. 56. 

^ BOHR, Atomic theory and the Description^ of Nature 1934. pp. 16 and 
94 ( quoted also by W. M. URBAN in his Language and Reality p, 508 ). 

Of. also the following “ An act of speech is a happening in the world 
and, as such, an object of science ; the branch of seoienoe which studies it is 
linguistics. Scientists, however, are speakers and may agree to utter 
speech in certain ways ; thanks to the simplicity of phonetic structure, they 
are able quite accurately and uniformly to adhere to these agreements. Ac- 
cordingly, they treat their own utterances not as an object of science but as 
a part of scientific procedure 

L. BLOOMFIELD, Linguistic aspects of Hcience, p. 45, 



THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE WORKS OF MAHTdHARA, 
THE AUTHOR OF THE VEDADIPA AND MANTRA- 
MAHODADHI— BETWEEN A. D. 1530 AND 1610. 

BY 

P. K. GODE, M.A. 

Aufrecht ^ records several works of Mahldhara “ Son of 
Ramabhakta, grandson of Ratnakara, pupil of Ratnesvara, a son 
of Kesava '' who “ lived at Benares. These works include works 
of Mahldhara composed in A. D. 1589 ( Mantramahodddhi ) and in 
A. D. 1597 ( Visnubhakiikalpalataprcikasa ). Besides these works 
Aufrecht records under the works RudrajapabhUsTjay and 

Vedadipci ^ on Vajasaneyisaf’nJiita, Evidently Aufrecht^s entry pre- 
sumes the identity of the author of the (A. D. 1589) and 

the author of tie both authors having the same name Mahh 

dhara. Dr. Lakshiiian Sarup ^ assigned the author of the Veda- 
dipa to the 12th century on the basis of an inscription * dated 

* CCI. 444— Works :— ( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) 

^5T, ( ^ ( 5 ) ^ ^ ) 5^^- 

^ its commeotary written in 15SV, ( 9 ) • 

or ( 19 ) ( n ) ( i2) 

( 13 ) written in 15U7, ( 14 on Ef|7T^^2fih%rrf, ( 15 ) 

^ ^(^^fTiFI%^FFfF^F, ( 17 ) 

2 A Ms of Vedadlpa at the B. O. R. Institute ( No, 41 of 1887-91 ) is 
dated Friday, 2Sth October 1614. Its colophon on folio 37 reads : — 

“ ^ i(Tf^ ’781 sjrr 

Poleman ( Jndic Mss, in C/. 6’. A„ 1938, p. 6 ) records two Mss* of the Veda- 
dipa in America, one of which is dated Saka I71b = 1793 A, D. Other Mss. of 
Mahidhara’s works recorded by Poleman are 

— Nos. 5069-70 ( No. 5069 is dated A, i>. ISOO ). 

No. 4381. 

Nos. 1183-84 { No. 1183 is dated A. D. ;;No. 1184 is 

dated A. D. 1677 ). 

2 Vide his paper on “ JJvata and Mahldhara. ** ( Pp. 10-12 of Summaries 
of Papers— 5th A, I. O. Conf. Lahore, 1928 ). 

4 Ind, Anti., XVIII, 1889, pp. 129-134. 
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1175 A. D. in which two villages have been given ’ by Jaya- 
candradeva of Kanoja to one Hrslkesa Sarman who is described 
as the grandson of “ ). Two years ago I 

had an occasion to read Dr. Sarup’s remarks about an early date 
for Mahidhara viz. the beginning of the 12th century. His re- 
marks in connection with the identity of the two Mahidharas 
failed * to convince me in the absence of any other corrobora- 
tive evidence except the similarity of names. I had, therefore, 
made some study of the available works of Mahidhara with a 
view to see if Dr. Sarup's date for Mahidhara is correct or other- 
wise. Recently, however, Mr. K. M. K. Sarma of the Adyar 
Library, published a paper ^ on the “ Rudrabhd^a and date 
of Mahidhara and Vefikatanatha, In this paper Mr, Sarma 
makes the following remarks about Mahldhara^s date as given 
by Dr. Sarup • — 

“ On the basis of an inscription which mentions a Mahidhara 
Prof. Sarup assigns our author to the heginning of the IMh century 
( Indices and Appendices to the Nirukla, pp. 73-74 ), This date 
cannot be accepted for this Mahidhara whose Mantramahodadhi 
bears at the end the chronogram (1654 

= A. D. 1597 ). The invocation to Laksminrsirhha at the beginn- 
ing of both the Mantramahodadhi ^ and the Vedadipa is proof of 
the identity of the author, ’’ 


> This copperplate grant was discovered 60 miles north-east of Benares. 
It is dated Vikraraa Sarhvat 1232 = .4. D. Jl7o, 

* Aufreoht’s identity of the authors of the Vedadipa and the Mantra^ 
tnahodadhi is also repeated by Keith and Winternitz ( Cata, of Bodleian Mss, 
1905) p. 36—“ Mahidhara wrote in A.D. 159S the Viv}ubhaktikalpalataprakaha 
( Weber, Cata, I, 158 ) and the Mantramahodadhi in A. D. 1589 ( BodU Cata, 
p. 99) or 1597, Bendall British Mss, Cata, p. 45, n. 2 *’ 

8 Adyar Library Bulletin, December, 1940— Mahidhara mentions 
and in his Rudrabhasya ( m^^f- 

in the%^iq. As Mr. Sarma has pointed out is later than (14th 
century ). 

* Ms of the Mantramahodadhi ( No. 653 of Vis. 1 at the B, O. R. Institute 
begins: — 

“ irojwT JT?T*ronrf?f i 

( continued on the next page ) 
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In the B. O. E. Institute Mss. of the M antramahcdadhi the date 
of composition is given as = A. D. 1589 ( Sam. 1645 ).* 

I shall now consider the verses of invocation in the other works 
of Mahldhara : — 

( I ) The ^ ( B. O. E. Institute Ms. No. 653 

of Vis. I contains a reference to Nrsirhha as will be seen from 
the verse at the commencement which reads — 


{ continued from the previous page ) 

The Vcdatlijja begins: — 

“ ffr? nw 

o t.\ 

q^iqqnfiq f%^^'>nq |i ’> 

I See ) v/ith ccn:n.entaneB ly and 

-N. S. Press, Bombay, 1912]. 

The objective identity of the 1st line of the Mantramahcdadhi with the 
1st line of the Vedadipa is not accidental. It proves the identity of author- 
ship for both the works as pointed out by Mr. Sarma. 

I In the British Mus, Ms. of ) the chronogram of the 

date of composition is “ *' = A. D. 1589 ( Vide p. 4G of BendaU’s 

Cata. 1902 ). 

^ Ms, JSfOt S6S of 1SS8—S4 ( B. O. R. I. ) of this Bhasya contains its date 
of composition viz. Sunday 8th March i5iy6' = Saiiivat 1640, Ravivara, Truyt>- 
dasi. {Ind, Ephcmcries Vol. V, p. 382.) The chronogram of this date is found 
in the colophon of the Ms. which reads as follows ; — 

“ Hi»qq qq^ ^ i 

qrfioRqf ii \ n 

qfi: I 

ejifiqi fqf/W qi'qffqg^riRon ii x it 

i^qrqrq 5qqr?^«q;jHRq: i 

qi’sq fm ^qinqisi^q u 3 h 

fqiqm: mqiq: 1 

?5q?ifq; sFrif 3«qiJ^?T^ II « n 

fia yvsrg'qfqqfoi 11 ” 

( God mentioned in verse 4 above is the same as 

mentioned in verse 1 at the beginning of 
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>W«qfW3HT?5[iift \[ ” 

The “ Tr*T^ai?lW ’ ’ referred to by Mahldhara in verse 3 of the con- 
cluding verses of the cpif?TnT*T5i5«ra;w>Tl«q was composed by tnrgvjf 
qrjfqfhq, who composed his in A. D. 1480 ( See Aufrecht 

CC I, 513 ) or A. D. 1440 ( Kane H. D. Vol. I, p. 534 ). 

( II ) In'the concluding verses of Mahldhara’s i%arT'iT on the 

we find a reference to god or “ ” in the 

following extract : — 

Ms. No. 75 of 1882-83 — folio 71 — “ 

srqiTOT II ? O 11 

^Tmg-frmq r^rWr wm ®frri 
frqr II? il 

uw (jrorr ^ T^srifTr frw % 1 

tr??T % fqsrifir ^ mfm^r srs= 1 ' ^ « 

cT^ %gr ^ <i® wr 11 ii 

«fr II ” 

The above Ms is dated Saihvat 1775 = A. D. 17/5. Another 
Ms of Mahldhara’s iqqroT ' on the urnqit%ff?rrt: viz. No. 74 of 
1882-83 is dated “ ^r^tl ”=A. D. 1G74. On folio 1* of this 

Ms wo have the endorsement “ qrS'r?»igtI?JT^q'Tq’ um^rf^tTR: r%qTq’ 
sr^:” Ms No. %70 of 1802-95 is dated Sanivat 1808= A. D. 1752. 

( III ) Mahldhara mentions God in the following verse 
at the commencement of the rq<OTiTr%q;5q5IfTTtq5ntoi composed in 
A, D. 1597-8 ( =Sarhvat 1654 ) : — ® 

’ Vide p. 194 of Bendall's Gala, of Brit. Mus. Mss, 1992 — Ms. No. 1.302 of 
Mabldbara's Vivarana is dated A. I). 17S3. 

* Tbe following verso at the end of the ms. contains the chronogram of 
the date ( ^iror, f-1 ). 

“ ^T%srniTTiF|Hi^qN 

l%^S%qp: \ 

firfr^rqTq'f 

^fiqp^ptr^rirqFT^i f| 11 ” 

In the Ms. ( No. 60 of 1886-92 ) of by f do not 6nd any 

reference to jfgf. The Ms. of flU ( No, 82 of 1886-92 ) ends as 

follows : — 


( Continued on the next page ) 
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Ma. No. SSO of A 1881-82— 

“ ftftSTT JT^sit 

sroi«T 1 

5^%5rrtTI*i^ 5PTW 

imma'hrgOT <i ? n ” 

( IV ) The work mentioned by Aufrecht as the 

work of RfrVT begins with an invocation to noT^T and as 
follows : — 

Ma. No. 243 of A 1883-84 — dated Saihvat 1875 = A. D. 1819 ' 

sTf^r tir^iT»ir <> \ n 

( V ) The invocation of the of reads as 

follows : — 

Ms. No. r, of lS9.’i-98 dated Saka 1775 = A. D. 1853. * 

“ 55?wf afm n^rr i 

^gnr^mvm^ n ? ii ” 


{ contiuned from the previus page ) 

* The Ms. ends as follows : — 

Folio 5— 


9155^ II II 

5W *TI5!|>fRW®7: II siTT II w. W^ltfT II ” 

^ The colophon of the Ms. reads as follows : — 

Folio IChll — 

^<^l?iTinii?j; t| II 

flfi || -i'a-av, g?|i^ 

viwnRai 's^gni^ ii fei%^ 

m>*arT ^11%^ 3??T^ II il qim =q ii ???iH6ri 

etc. ’’ 
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(VI) RfW refers to god firmf in the concluding verse ’ of 
his TTR^rarsf^Pr which reads as follows : 

Ma. No. 31 of A. m3-S4— folio 12. 

wjrrr^T i 

sfrnmTrcTt rvfrairfTTTr^ il ^ ii 
ffh sfriTf'r'aTr%n%fTr ^irrHT n 

(VII) In the vt’T^3T<TJr^t the author nfrq’r invokes gods 
gw?, *TDT5r etc. as follows : — 

Ms. No. llS of IS3.2-83 dated Samvat 1778 •^ = A.D. 1722, -fol. 1 
“ ^1^5 *ioTcrm ?rnnr Hfvr j^TTif^r 1 
=^gT%?rfrswTr^ u ” 

From the uniform references to god amir in his works it 
appears that W^IVT was specially devoted to this god and hence 
it is but natural that this god should be invoked in the %??r'T as 
also the and other works of 

In addition to the identity of invocations at the beginning 
of the and the Mr. Sarma urges against Dr. 

Sarup's date for the identity of the genealogy * of HfTg? 

• Tbe invocation at the commencement of the work is as follows : — 

viJwftgNt 11 ^ 11 ” 

^ The chronogram 3?^, T?’, ^q^ = Sara. 1660 (month of Asvina, Krsna- 
paksa and Sunday ( This date may correspond to IGth or 23rd Octo- 

ber JG03 ( Vide p. 9 of Vol. VI of Indian Ephemeris ). Aufrooht has recorded 
only two dates of composition of two diflferent works of viz. A, D. loS9 

and The above chronogram gives us A. D. IGOS as the 3rd date of 

composition of Mahidhara’s work 

3 This date is recorded on folio 20— “ ^JcT; 

Folio 25—“ ” 

The B. O. R. I. iVo. 63 of ISS6-02 is gfrur’s on the ipquw. It does not 
contain any reference to god either at the beginning or at the end. It 
ends—' ufrgrfh. ” 

^ This is given in the V edadtpc^ as also in the Mantramahodadhi i — 

“ «frqf f B 

ciffg: tRw HfTSF: i 

( continued on the next page ) 

13 ( Annali, B. O. R, I. ] 
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as recorded by him in the called and also 

the Both these works give an identical genealogy 

as follows : — 

( of 51 ) 

Son 

'FgiTf ( or Titnr^K ) 

Son 

Hfrvr^ ( author of ' and in=5mfr?ra composed in 

A. D. ir,89. ) 

The above identity of genealogy furnished by both the Veda- 
dipa and the Manirainahodadhi is a conclusive proof of the iden- 


( continued fro7n the previous page ) 

irsTF (?mir4) HjHf ii ’* 

( Weber F5j. Sam, Various Readings and corrections of the Press, p. 19.) 

fRI^F 5rT*W5p: <Kg[»l ' g| fiwiS^T^r^ II 
?Wm?TR?IT I 

nai grTTOTWlf II 

HTfR ?i^ j|5'<tr4 I 

Mantramahodadhi ( Calcutta Edn. p. 398. ) 

1 The 6. 0* E. Institute possesses the following dated Mss of the 
Vedadipa * 

No. SI of 1879-SO—Sa.ks^ 1672 = A. D. 1750, 

No. 10 of A. 1881-82— Sam, 1858= A. D. 1B02, 

No. 32 of lS79-S0Sam. 1728 = A, D. 1672. 

No. 41 of 1887-9lSam. 1671 = A. D. 1615. 

Vide folio 37— 

‘‘ 9^^ 1 ^ ’?3i 3n=qi^' 

ji5i%4 ^=7^^ " 

This appears to be the earliest dated Ms of the Vedadipa copied in A. D. 
1615 i. e. 12 years after qf'jv:jT’s composition of the iQ A. D. 1603. 

The India Office Mss of the Vedadipa bear the date Samvat 1791 = A. D. 
1735 ( Vide p. 29 of Ind. Office Cata. Part I, 1887 ). The British Mus. Ms. 
No. 933 of Fedadtpa appears to have been copied from an original copy dated 
Saiii. 1690=sA. D, 1634 (‘Vide p. 37 of BendalPs Cata. 1902 ). 
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tity of authorship for both the works, one of which was composed 
in A. D. 1589. 

In the Mantra tnahodadhi Mahidhara refers to a son of his 
called who along with other Brahmans helped Mahidhara 

to compose the Mantramahodadhi in A D. 1589. ’ 

• The colophon of the Mantramahodadhi ii important as it gives us more 
details about Mahidhara’s family than what we find recorded in his other 
works. I shall, therefore, reproduce it below: — 

Ms, No, 1138 of 1880-92 — folios 150-151. 

Jrm «n:iri?5 n n 

11 II 

R^aC!(,T 3(1 I 

%52?*Ti5?l < 7 ^ q^Tnw ii u 

4»gq rprr m v3#qi rr'«n55 i 

3^^I!TI’TiT45ailRc5il%3JT5f(^r: IRJ || 

3^5[^IR»TrT SFKRfW I 

?isiii%r: ^iRi II |l 

qqgJlRf siqjiqg li « 

?r: 5f(i§ | 

iiq qi^l^ w: sa^fi II 

^ ir« ii 

flf I ?T5JRflq»jf Rq^cT: i 

eqjjRr Ci’T^Tw: ^ sq^ | ?r2^>R5n%®%ra;^pfl u ii 

qcqiqiiffi Kfitr ffRofr «fiff^rv qim i 

qq§ qq qq; ^igf ^ grqqq; M Ml 
ftRqnq^qiqqi qf3tq?(q^ i 
Ri^qt ^qnerq q?qfrt RR il^e || 

3T«q RqRrTt Rfq I 

^m*qt Rrq^R 33 ? qarJTtrff^ il 11 
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This reference by the learned father to his son proves that 
the son was also devoted to the learned pursuits of his father. 
It appears that mentioned by as his son in the Mem 

tramahodadhi is identical with who composed a work on 

medicine called in A. D. 1587 ' i. e. two years before the 

composition of the Mantramahodadhi. At the commencement of 
his Bdlatantra Kalyana states that he composed this work on the 
basis of PrayogasUra, Susrula and other works. ^ At the end of 

* Aufrecht CCf 86 — ‘‘ son of Mahidhara, grandson, of Raraadasa 

composed in 15S7. 

— ( med. ) L. 818. K. 214. Peters 3. 299. 

CCJ, 371 “ CDCd. B. U 230. 

—by iron of Mahidhara, L. 818. K. 214. P. Peters, 399. 

C'C/ f, 84 med. by son of Mahidhara. Oudh XX, 174. 

Peiers, 4 4(>. 

CCIIL '‘Q — “ or in 14 Patalas by son of Mahl- 

dbara, grandson of Kamadasa. AK. 999. AS p. 117. Ed. 900 Lz 
1181 ( breaks o0 in ninth Pa^la ), 

The MSS of the \n the Gevt. Mss. Library at the B. Q. R. Institute 

are as follows 

No. of JS!>o~JfJO J- -dated Samvat 1682 = A, D. JoJti. 

No. fyjJ of JSO'j-n.ijfj — dated Samvat 1848- A. D. /7h2. 

No. o/ hSifl-Oo — dated Saiiivat 1836 = A. D. 1780. 

No. 100-J of dated ( Samvat ) 1808 = A. D. 11 02 . 

No, 4o2 of /6'6’4-6'o’— incomplete. 

Possibly Ms iso, 623 of 1895-1902 copied in A. D. 1620^ may prove to be the 
earliest dated Ms of the Bulatantra. 

2 Ms No. doy of JSfU-yy of Balatantra begins — 

“ §:?^?.iKaT i 

I ^ JTijTrrra; i 

?}^TPn5p5r I l| l| 

! The above Ms ends as follows; — 

qq: I 

RRi [qq: II q i| 

fi3[KRq?'l R^RUIRI-m: It J II 

( continued on the next T)aye ) 
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the work he refers to his own father as a devotee of god 

and also to his grandfather who was a devotee 

of god Ramacandra. He also records the date of composition 
of the work viz. Sam vat 1644 ( =A. D. 1587 mentioned by 
Aufrecht ). He belonged to the line. ^ Mahidhara also 

mentions tl^is line of Brahmans “ 3Tr?i?5r, jfisr 

in the Mantrarnahodadhi. Mr. Nanda Lai Dey ( p, 2 of Qeogr, 
Dictionary y 1927) identifies with Ramnagar, 20 miles west 

of Bareli in Rohilkhanda. In the Plates of Oayadatuhgadeva 
(J. P. A. S. B. Vol. V. pp. 348ff) the grantees are certain Brahmans 
who originally came from Ahicchatra and settled in Ofra-vi^iya. 
In a Jain rock Inscription^ of A.D. 1170 ( 5th February ) reference 
is made to one a Brahman of the in It 

appears to me that Mahidhara and his son Kalyana, who state 
that they belong to the line and the were 

descended from the line of Brahmans in having 

the referred to in A. D. 1170. If this view is 


^ continued Jr (jm the pierujua page ) 

II r || 

f 

=q It H H 

The Chronogram 517 , = Sarhvat 1644 = A. D. 1(^87. 

’ On p. 219 oi Notices (Vol. II, 1874) Rajendralal Mitra describes Ms N 0 . 8 I 8 
of and observes:—’* The author was born in Ahichatra but the work 

was completed at Benares on Sunday the full moon of Sravana in the Saka 
year 644 = A. D. 720. '* These remarks are quite wrong as the Chronogram, 
viz. 5 ^, i:?, 3T[-:fjl^^ = 1644 and not 644 as stated by Mitra. The exact date 

appears to be Sunday 2Sth July 15SS ( vide Ind, Ephemeris Vol. V p. 379 ), 
The Ms described by Mitra has the reading “ which is 

obviously a wrong reading for “ ^rT: found in the oldest copy 

of the work of A. D. I6<ii6 which records the verse correctly as follows : — 

^TrTf II II 

2 Vide p. 51 of D. U, Bhaiidarkar ; Inscriptions in Northern Ind, — Inscri. 
No. 344 — Sam. y;o^;^ 6 '-Insoription at Bijolia ( Udaipur State, Kajputana ). 
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accepted we have to state that his line flourished at Ahiochatra 
( or Ramnagar ) for do less than 400 years and Mahidhara left 
his country and went to Benares, ' say between A. D. 1575 and 
1590 for spiritual reasons after having passed his early life at 
Ahiochatra ( or Ramnagar ). 

As a result of the foregoing discussion we are in a position 
to reconstruct the genealogy of Mahidhara as follows ^ — 

C. A. D. 1490 ( of ; at ) 

1 

Son 

or ^ alias ( at )— 6'. A. D. 1520. 

Son 

— Between 1540 and 1610 A. D. ( at Benares ) Pupil of 

I ( Son of Kesava ). 

Son 

— Between 1575 and 1640 A. D. ( at Benares ). 

The dates of composition of the w^orks of Mahidhara and his 
son Kalyana recorded in this paper, together with the dates of 
Mss of these works noticed by me are given below with a view 
to facilitate further study of the chror/ology of the works for 
which no date could be fixed by me in this study : — 


^ Cf. “ 3T?f ^rTinr^l'l { Mantromahodadhi), It 

appears that Mabidhara’s son Kalyana also migrated to Benares along with 
his father and carried on his literary pursuits at this seat of learning. 

2 Cf. Aufrecht CCi, 515 — “ or Son of Ratnakara, father of 

Mahidhara, grandfather of Kalyana ( Balatantra, 1581 ) L. 818, Oxf. 100^^ 

S Aufrecht CCI, 86 makes the following entry : — 

“ contemporary of Mahidhara ( 1589 ) Qxf. 100^ *’ 

Evidently the above entry is based on the wrong reading of Oxford Ms 
wherein we have “ instead of “ Mahi- 

dhara is here referring to his son Kalyana. There was no such person ai 
This is only a comedy of errors. 
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A. D. Samvat Saka ' j Particulars 

I . . ____ ■ , ^ 

i Ddt^s of Compomfion 

M = Mahidhara ; K = Kalyana 

1588 1644 „ K refers to his father M in his 

Bal at antra 

15SS 1644 ,, Kalyana ( M ahldhara^s son ) com- 

posed his BZdatnntra 

15S9 I 1645 M composed Mantramahodadhl in 

! which he refers to K 

1590 1646 ,, M composed his KatydynnasuLba- 

sUtrabhasya 

1597 1654 „ \M composed Vimobhaktikfdpalatd- 

! vivaram 

1()0S 1660 |d/ composed his co.nm on RdwagltU 

\ D(ttes^ of MBB 

1614 1671 „ 'B. O. R. I. MS. of Vcdndjim of M 

\ copied- ( A'n 41 of 1887-91) 

1626 1682 „ :MS of K’s Brda/avira { No. 6H8 of 

\ 1899-1902 ) ' 

1672 1728 ,, ;MS of M's I'edadlpii ( No. S2 of 

( 1879-80 ) 

1674 1730 „ ^MSofM'.s YogavuNif///a'<iira viuaraMi 

I , : ( No. r4 I'f 1882-80 ) 

1678 1734 1600 ; MS of Trtmrmfr^r in America 

I 

1719 1775 I „ j Da——(No.79ofl882-8-S) 

17.22 1778 ' ,, jMS of M’s S idiihgarudrujapa-tlkTi 

' ( No. 1 IS of A 1882-8S ) 

1752 1808 „ :MS of For/a. va. rn aram ( No. :J79 of 

I lS9xt-95 ) ' 

1819 1875 „ of M' 7^ MdtrkanigluintN ( No. d4S 

of A. ' I Sdd-.U ) 

Judging by the works of Mahidhara examined by me in this 
paper, Mahidhara appears to have been a versatile writer. Whe- 
ther he composed works pertaining to subjects not covered up 
by the list of bis works recorded by Aufrecht is a matter for 
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investigation^ There is reason to believe in the identity of Mahl- 
dhara the author of the Vedadlpa etc. with Mahidhara the author 
of the commentaries on the LUdvati and the Brhajjataka. I am 
not, however, quite sure about the identity of this author with 

* appears to have been a second name of ( Aufrecbt CCI, 

444 ). If this ii so, we must examine the works ascribed to writers of the 
name and as well. The following entries made by Aufrecbt 

need to be examined : — 

‘‘ Wr-tT, ziw.] composed in jr,S7 

” 

Ms No. .942 of 1SS2-SJ of the begins— 

ffsfnr^fectm ti ? ii 

compare — 

“ JiTiPTm wiorfr 

compare also ( M®. No 569 of 1895-1902 ). 

“ JTf^l HITnl Tis I 

The date of composition of the is Saka 1520 = A. D. 15'JS as 

recorded in Ms S42 of 1SS2-S3 ( A. D. 1745 ). 

“ ^fTniy ?H^O 5n% 

?TfI ^1% I 

(^’’i II 8 II 

This verse is followed by salutation to God who is referred to in all 
works of — 

“ ^ mJt 

TOTWTicra i%?rpi I 

II ^ It 

S. B. Dikshit ( p. 486 of Bha. Jyotihbastra, 1896 ) identifies and 

who composed ?\W1 in A. D. 1587 and f^ 73 Tlrr^l%?cri in A. I). 

1598, The B. 0. R. I. Ms of of viz. No. ^*05 of 1S83-S4 is 

dated Saihvat 1733=^ A. D. 1677^ 
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Mahldasa the author of a commentary on the Caranavyuha. * 

In view of the data recorded in this paper I would request 
Dr. Sarup to reexamine his date for Mahldhara viz. 1W\ century 
and give us his final opinion on the question of Mahldhara^s date 
in the light of any other independent evidence which he may 
have gathered. since the publication of his paper in support or 
otherwise of the views already expressed by him. I have not 
succeeded so far in finding out any evidence in support of an 
early date for Malildliara but on the contrary I have recorded 
ample evidence in this ])a])er to prove that Mahldhara Jlaurislied 
beiiveen A. 1). (fud KUO or so'^ 


1 Vide p. 26 of Vol. I ( Vedic ) of rnfa. of Jhirnda Mss, l‘J25— Ms. No. 41 
( with of ) is described with the remark “ l.).C\C, Sum vat 

liiJ3. ” If this is date of composition we have to take A. D, Ifjo7 as the date 
of composition of this which agrees with ’s lifetime say botweerj 
A, I). 1540 and 1610 as fixed by me. If this date is the date of the Ms T hrid 
it difiicult to harmonise it with the lifetime of our Mahldhara, the author of 
the Vedadipa and the Mantramahodadhi, On p, 10 of the List of Ujjohi Mss. 
( 1036 ) we find the following entry 

“ No. 226— by irfBlU ( ) 

( ) Uo 

(copied in > 5^0 

It appears from the above entry that Samvat 1603 = A. 'D,~.154J is the 
date of composition of Mahidhara’s on the while according to 

the entry in the Baroda Cata. quoted above the date of composition of this 
work appears to he A. D. 1507, 1 am unable to verify these dates at present 

as the Mss at Ujjaln and Baroda are not before me. In case, however, we 
can prove this to be identical with the author of the and 

other works we shall have to fix his life-time between say A.D,17>20 and 
WlOy a period of 80 years, which is not au impossibility as his son 
composed a work in A. I). 1587. 

^ After this paper was composed by the press I had an occasion to con- 
sult Prof. Bhagavadatta’s Hisionj of Vedic Literature ( in Hindi ) Jjahore, 
1031, pp. 92-95. I am glad to fiind that Prof, lihaguvadatta's criticism of Dr. 
Samp’s date for Mahldhara though brief coincides with mine and is justilied 
by the evidence gathered in this paper. 

14 [ AnnaU B. O. K, I. J 



“ VEDIC LORES 
I — Three wheels of Aiiins Car. 

BY 

HIRALAL AmRITLAL SpiaH, B.A. ( Bombay, 1 ) 

In this article, the writer proposes to deal with a lore connect- 
ed with the twin gods Asvins. The understanding of several of 
the Vedic gods from an aatronomical background opens up our 
path to the interpretation of several lores narrated in the Vedic 
texts. In the article “ Vedic Gods I-IV in A. B. I (Poona ) 
Vol. XVII, Pt. 2, Sec. III-IV, pp. 117-150 several prominent fea- 
tures of Asvins have been considered. The reader has to refer to 
it ( the article ) to understand what is stated herein. Roforerce is 
made to the late Prof. MacdonclPs “ Vedic Mythology. 

The lore we now explain rune as under The Asvins’ car 
is the only one which is /Ar^c-wheeled ( !Rv. I, 118, 1, 2 \ One 
of its wheels is said to have been lost when tho Asvins came to 
the wedding of Surya ( X, 85, 15 ). - Mac. p. 50. 

The verses 14-16 of Rv. X, 85 ar(' as follows ; — 

“ When O Asvins you were invited, you started on your three 
wheeled car to marry Surya. All the gods consented and the son 
Pusan selected the twin fathers. 

“ O Asvins, when you had approached with a view to woo 
Surya, where was your one wheel V and then where was your stay ? 

“ O Surya, those two wheels of yours are known to season- 
knowing priests. The one wheel which was invisible, that was 
known only to the learned wise. 

We are informed in Rv. VII, 69,4, that “the young sun- 
maiden chose your car-with lustre ( around you )-at night.’’ 

Over and above the twin Asvins, Soma figures in the marriage 
of maiden Surya. “ In a later hymn ( Rv. X, 85, 9 ) it is said 
that when Savitr gave Surya to her husband ( patye ), Soma was 
wooer ( vadhuyu ) while Asvins were groomsmen (vara)” 
-Mac. p. 51. 

* This paper was submitted to the All-India Oriental Conference Tri- 
vandrum ( Travanoore ), December, 1938. 
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On the whole we know that “ They ( A&vins ) are Surya^s two 
husbands ( IV, 43, 8 ; cp. 1, 119, 5 ) whom she chose ( VII, 69, 4 ). 
Surya ( V, 73, 5 ) or the maiden ( VIII, 8, 10 ) ascended their car. 
The daughter of the sun mounts their oar (I, 34, 5: 116, 17; 118, 5; 
VI, 63, 5 ) or chose it ( I, 117, 17 ; IV, 43, 2 ). They possess Surya 
as their own ( VII, 68, 3 ), and the fact that Surya accompanies 
them on their car is characteristic ( VIII, 29, 8 ).. .Owing to their 
connection with Surya the Asvins are invoked to conduct the 
bride home on the chariot ( C, 85, 26 )...In the Av. ( II, 30, 2 etc,) 
they are said to bring lovers together. “-Mac. p. 51, 

Now the explanations. The Asvins are connected with night 
and Dawn Hence their selection at night time ( VII, 69, 4 ). 
Dawn means the region of Light and hence the wheel that is 
lost ( X. 85, 16 ) is the invisibility of this wheel in the light. 
The ihree ivlieds ( X. 85, 14 ) are the three stars of the cons fellaf ion 
Ahini whose regents are the twin deities, the two Asvins. The 
two wheels remain in the visible portion, that is, the two stars 
Beta and Gama Aries are in the divme nocturnal portion and as 
such visible while the third star ( = wheel of their chariot ) Alpha 
Aries ( Harnal ) is in the divine day portion of the heavens. This 
would mean that the Usas, the point of time between divine 
day and night which we now call equinox, is then between Alpha 
and Beta Aries. This point is ‘ commonly ^ recognised, as stated 
figuratively that all the gods consented to it, which means, in 
different words, that of the other constellations, the one of Asvins 
for this divine dispensation was agreed upon. The other point 
of Usas is the Autumnal equinox ( cf. Sec. IV of the “ Vedic 
Gods and naturally Soma is there as the wooer of chjB maiden. 
In section II in our article on the calendar we saw that out of 
134 spaces allotted to the constellation of Asvini 69 spaces formed 
the nocturnal portion whose end marked the beginning of the 
remaining portion comprising 65 spaces. ’ Being at the point 
where there is union (celestial, of earth and Sun), they have 
come to be associated with benedictions of wedlock. 

This is the interpretation that suggests to me and I commend 
it to the scholars for what it is worth. 

* Ptolemy ( A. D. 138 circa ) gives longitudes of many of the stars (Mern- 
moirs of The Royal Astronomical Society, Vol. XIII, 1843), We give some 
of them. They are not polar Longitudes. 

Eta Tauri ( alcyone ) Taurus 3/40 
Tauri ( aldebarau) „ 32/40 

Virgo spica Virgo 26/40 

Arcturqi „ 27/0 


i\.rie8 anes 10/40 
/S .. 7/40 

„ 6/40 



“ A CONTROVERTED READING IN MEG ETADUTA ^ 

By 


TTtrALAL AMRITLAL vSHAH, B.A. ( Bombay, 1. ) 

The second verse of the celebrated poem Megbadiita of Kalidasa 
contains a reading which has been much discussed. It is “ the 
last day of Asadha ’’ ( 3TT«?T^W ) according to some 

texts, while it is the ‘ first ^ day ( ) according to other 
copies. The writer has discussed the merits of the first reading 
in his article “ Vedic Gods I-IV ( A. B. I., Poona, Vol. XVII,) 
in its section II on calendar pp. 103-104. There is now one more 
data that the writer finds and which data settles completely the 
verity of the first reading viz. the last ( prasama ** ) day. The 
text selected is the one based upon “ Parsvabhyudaya ’* and 
edited by Prof. Parhak ( Poona, 1916, 2nd edition ). 

The data is found in the last line of the stanza 115th which 
states that the re-union which would take place after four 
months on the day of Prabodhinl will be in the bright nights of 
the terminating autumn ( “ parinatasaraccandrikasu Ksapasu ). 

This data points out the fact that it is the final and briglit 
fortnight of the two months of the Sarad seaaon winch includes 
the eleventh day of Karttika month of waking up of god Visnu. 
Thus it would make complete four months from the Sravana 
month ( st. 4-pratyasanne Nabhasi ) when the rainy season had 
started ( st. 7-“ Sarhtaptanam tvam asi saranarn ” and st. 8- 
“ Preksisyante pathikavanitAh... Thus the /a.s7 day of the 
month Asadha is the valid reading. 

The events happen in the following sequence : 

( A ) End of Grlsma on the final day of Asadha brings 
about the clouds and the next month is Sravana ( st. 2, 7, 8, 11 
etc. ). 

( B ) The end of the year in Eautilya ( II, 7, 25 ) is on full- 
moon of Asadha. They are Purnimanta months. The rains 

• The paper was submitted to the All-India Oriental Conference, Tri- 

vandrum ( Travanoore ), December, 1938. 
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Degin from the dark fortnight of !§ravana and accordingly, full- 
moon of Bhadrapada month would end the rainy season. Then 
Sarad season would begin with the dark half of Asvina month 
and the two months of this season would end on the full-moon of 
Karttika month, when it will be parinata Sarat moonlit nights. 

( C ) Thus the remaining four months ( st. 115 ) would be the 
exact length of time. The ingenuity of the commentators in 
explaining the incongruities is out of place when we understand 
that our poet has Purnimanta months and that the last day of 
Asadha ( st. 2 ) is the proper reading. 

In this connection it will be of interest to note what is stated 
about the day of PrabodhinI festival in the Gangdhar Stone Ins- 
cription of Visvavarman ( M. E. 480 A. D. 423/24 expired) Cf. 
Fleet C. I. I. Vol. Ill, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 77 ). In its lines 19ff. 
we read that...“ on the bright thirteenth day of the month 
Karttika... w'hen there is the time of the awakening from sleep 
of ( the God) Madhusudana...^’. If this llth day of PrabodhinI 
day is a solar day ( we took it to be the case in our previous dis- 
cussion ) then it need not be exactly the llth tithi ( digit ) as it 
looks to be the case in this inscription. The time of the awaken- 
ing is not heard to be extended to more than one day to permit 
us ‘to read this inscription otherwise. But it shows an early 
instance of the solar day and the lunar digit for this PrabodhinI 
festive day. 

It may be noticed that there remains now no ground for any 
doubt in rejecting the reading “ prathama-divase ( st. 2 ) and 
accepting the “ prasama-divase as the correct one. The fixing 
up of the months and seasons will help us a good deal in follow- 
ing other texts of our poet. The wrong reading and the confu- 
sion that prevailed amongst the commentators show a vast dis- 
stance of time between their age and that of our poet. 



SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE RACIAL ORIGIN OF NAMBUDR 
BRAHMANS OP SOUTH INDIA 
BY 

K. R. Chaiterjee, M.A., B. L. 

Any casual visitor of South-Western India may have noticed 
the Nambudri Brahman as being somewhat different from the 
rest of the population. He has a fair complexion while the 
average people are very dark-brown, and observes certain cus- 
toms which are peculiar to him alone. Vague statements as to 
his racial origin have been made by scholars from time to time 
but no systematic and scientific attempt has as yet been made to 
point out his true ethnological character. In one point, however, 
scholars are all agreed, and that is, that the Nambudri Brahman 
is of the Aryan type. Thus, Thurston in his ‘ Castes and Tribes 
of Southern India ^ asserts, “ it is certain that the Narnbutiris 
came from the north. L. Anantakrishna Iyer, another great 
authority on Indian anthropology writes in his book, ‘Cochin 
Tribes and Castes, ^ Vol. 1, p. 170, “ they are the Vedic Aryans of 
the purest Aryan type. These statements are corroborated by 
the Census Commissioner of Travancore for 1931 who says in 
page 361 of the Travancore Census, “ the Nambutiri Brahmin is 
the best available representative of the Aryan type and in 
page 363 *' the early Aryan immigrants to Kerala belonged to the 
priestly class now represented by the Narnbutiris. Now these 
statements are all very general in nature and are not backed by 
actual anthropological data and so an ethnologist may very well 
hesitate to accept them unless they are not substantiated by 
evidence of a more scientific nature. In this article I shall try 
to bring forth that evidence and prove the northern origin of the 
Nambudris. 

I shall, in the first place, compare the anthropometric measure- 
ments of the Nambudris with some typically Aryan northern 
people, as given in the latest ofiScial publication ( Volume III of 
the Census Report of India, 1931 ). 
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Stature 

Cephalic 

Nasal 

Colour of 

Eye 


in milli metre 

index 

index 

Skin Colour 

Nambudiri Brahman. ..1676 ••• 

71.78 ... 

60.71 

... 14 . 

.. 7 

Sikh 

...1767 - 

73.87 ... 

67 80 

... 14 . 

3 

U. P. Brahman 

...1765 ... 

71.07 ... 

64.41 

... 15 . 

.. 7 

Tamil Brahman 

...1601 ... 

75.51 ... 

72.92 

... 15 . 

.. 3 

Telegu Brahrmin 

...1621 ... 

76.19 ... 

73.08 

-• 15 . 

... 1 

Chitpavan 

...1611 .. 

74.24 ... 

69.09 

... 13 

... 7 


Among the South Indian groups that liave been mentioned 
here the Nambudri is singled out as having the closest affinity 
with the northern peoples. “ Individually the Nambudri is clo- 
sely related with the U. P. Brahmin. Again, in the colour 
of the skin the proportion of the light brown is the greatest (29%) 
among the Nambudris who show also a very much smaller per- 
centage of dark people. In the colour of the eye they alone of 
South Indian people ' have a small percentage of clear light 
brown ? The Nambudri is again stated to have a high prominent 
nose, 16% of which are convex. The face is longish among the 
Nambudri- The long-headed people of the north ( belonging to the 
Aryan type) is differentiated from similar people of the South (the 
Dravidian ), “ not only in stature, in the absolute length and 
height of the cranial vault, but also in the form and proportion 
of the face and the nose. So we cannot call the Nambudri a 
Dravidian though he is longheaded and short in stature like the 
Dravidian. Difference in other essential somatic features with 
the Dravadians point out a different racial origin of the 
Nambudri. 

In fact except in stature he can hardly be distinguished from 
the northern people. The difference in stature may be ascribed 
to climate and vegetarian diet of the Nambudri. 

Not only anthropology but ancient traditions also come to 
our aid in proving the northern origin of the Nambudri. There 
is a book called Kerala-utpatti written in the Malayali language. 
It is alleged to have been written by Sri Samkaracharyya but 
scholars put its date much later, i. e. seventeenth century A. D. 
It was first noticed by Captain Duncan in the Asiatic Researches 
Vol. V. An imperfect translation of it exists in Col. Mackenzie's, 
“ Descriptive Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts. Vol. II ( Asi- 
atic Society of Bengal, 1878 ). 
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This book gives an account of Malabar and its origin in the 
legendary fashion. It says that Parasurftma first brought the 
land ( Malabar) into existence out of the sea and peopled it with 
persons brought by him from northern India. The book then 
describes the administrative arrangements made by the people 
and the accounts of the various kings. Now as a historical docu- 
ment giving relevant facts of history, this book is quite useless. 
In this respect it is absurd, inconsistent and full of contradictory 
statements. But however valueless the book may be as a histori- 
cal document, it contains a great deal of very ancient traditions 
some of which, specially those concerning cultural and admini- 
strative history are very useful and informative. The persons 
brought by Parasurama were all Brahmans and it is curious to 
note that the Nambudri Brahmans still call themselves Brahmans 
of Rama. Though we must reject the connection of Parasurama 
with the Nambudris yet it may be true that the Kerala-utpatti 
contains in a confused way an account of the northern origin of 
the Nambudris. 

This view is further strengthened when we observe certain 
customs ascribed to the Brahmans in this book winch bear close 
resemblance to similar customs obtaining among certain northern 
people in the ancient period of their history. In Panini's gram- 
mar and Kautilya 8 Arthasastra we find mention of two kinds of 
Samghas or republics called the Ayudhajivin and the shastropaji- 
vin samghas respectively. These republics were of an oligarchic 
character and the people belonging to them observed the practice 
of arms or military arts. Their strength and prosperity are testified 
by Greek writers such as Curtius, Arrian, and others also who 
were struck with the efficient form of their administrative orga- 
nisation and their military prowess. Now from the Kerala~ut- 
patti we come to know that the Brahmans of Parasurama who were 
settled in 64 villages, at first had an oligarchial form of govern- 
ment. Later on, though a king was elected by the people he was 
more like the persident of a republic or a purely constitutional 
monarch rather than a king of the autocratic type. There were 
assemblies, one composed of the Brahmans of the four most im- 
portant villages and the other consisted of the representatives of 
the four castes ( Varna Kullakams ). Without consulting them 
ard a small council of four persons, one from each of the four 
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favoured villages, the king could do nothing. Throughout the 
book we come across numerous instances of kings being over- 
thrown by the people and new persons placed on the throne by 
the people. Thus the position of the king among these people 
was something like that of the chief executive officer of the state. 
We further observe that the Brahmans used to take up arms from 
time to time and were known as protectors of the state. Thus we 
find that their constitution bore a close resemblance to the military 
republics of northern India. Like the Samghas of northern India 
who were not purely military in ciiaracter, because their consti- 
tution required the citizens to devote attention to industry and 
agriculture, the Brahmans of Parasurama also, it is said, had 
four chief things to attend to, one of whicli alone was to assemble 
to consult about government affairs. Further, the instances of 
the election of kiiigs l)y them bear close resemblance to the 
numerous instances of the elective nature of monarchy, as re- 
corded in north Indian literature (Cf. Mahabharata. Shantiparva: 
(^djapters 59 and 67 ). 

From the evidence gathered above, anthropological as well 
as traditional, we can come to the conclusion that at some 
remote past the Kaini)udris migrated from north ludia with the 
republican Ayudluijivin constitution and settled in the south. 
Anthropometric measurements show that they are of the Indo- 
Aryan type. So it is now possible for us to say with great 
definiteness that the hJauihudri Brahmans of South India are 
racially only a branch of the Indo-Aryan family. 


15 1 Annals, B. 0. ii. 1. 
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HAVANA'S LANKA 
By 

Daniel John, m.b. 

In the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
Volume XVII ( 1935-36 ) Mr. M. V. Kibe, MA. says 

In my paper on ‘ Havana's Lanka discovered ’ read before 
the XVII International Congress of Orientalists I liad located 
Lanka in the Vindhya Mountain on the description of the route 
of Rama to Lanka, as given in Valmlki’s Hamayana. In the 
present paper I locate it at the same place on the basis of Havanans 
route to Pancavati and his subsequent movements/^ ( page 384). 

Mr. Kibe admits that in Rama's as well as Ravapa s route 
the SEA had to be crossed and that Rama built the Setu for cross 
ing it and Havana “ in his golden chariot came to the ocean ' 

( p. 373 ) and “ then crossed the sea ( p. 374 ). 

Obviously Havana crossed the sea in his chariot to which 
Havana had asked the “ charioteer to yoke the mules who did it 
in a moment ” ! ! ! Mr. Kibe has not clarified what this chariot 
yoked with mules was, but goes on to say, 

“ It appears that while Havana came to the place ( Rama's 
hermitage in Janasthana ) in a chariot, which was destroyed by 
Jatayu, when the former was taking Slta away, on his way back 
he had the use of a sort of glider. '' { p. 374 ). 

Mr. Kibe does not clarify what this glider was either. 

The identification of the sea crossed and the clarification of 
the true nature of the CHARIOT yoked with MULES and of the 
Glider used by Havana for crossing the sea are of the utmost 
importance in locating Lanka on the basis of Havana's route to 
Pancavati and his Subsequent movements. 

The Sea 

Mr. Kibe contends that ** the distance between the two coasts 
although difficult to be crossed by an army without a bridge, loud 
conversation between the two could be heard. Moreover, a 
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small party could cross it as Bibhisana did." ( p. 383 ). For, 
Bibhisana came to the Northern Coast of the Sea, when Rama 
had reached the Southern Coast. There he stood on a high 
ground and loudly spoke ( p. 382 ). 

Yiiddhakapda section xvii says: — “ Having addressed 
Ravana with .these harsh words, his younger brother, reached in 
no time, where Rama along with Laksmana wan. The leading 
monkeys, stationed on earth, espied liitii on ih<'. was 
lik(^ unto a collection of clouds. Bibhisana desa nded from the Rlqi 
on the northern shore. And beholding Sugriva and all others 
stationed near him, the highly intelligent Bibhisana accosted 

them, at the highest pitch of his voice, saying ( Dutt’s 

Translation p, 1144ff ). 

Rama crossed the sea by bridge, Ravana by chariot and 
Bibhisana by air ! And Ravana too used a “ sort of a glider ’’ 
for his return journey from Janasthana I ! 

Before proceeding to consider Ravana's and Bibhlsana's means 
of crossing the sea, I may point out that Bibhisana spoke after 
alighting on the Northem Shore where Rama wae. No sea interv- 
ened ! The Northern SHORE of the sea was the Southern COAST 
of India. No mystery surrounds the identity of the sea bridged 
over by Rama which Bibhisana crossed by air. On his return 
journey, Rama points out to Sita “ do thou behold the descend- 
ing place of the ocean, where I spent the night after crossing 
the deep for thee . . . the abode of Varuna, appearing as if without 
(he other end^ roaring and abounding in conches and pearl oysters. 
O Maithili, do thou behold the golden mount, which rose above 
the deep for affording a resting place unto Hanuman. And on 
the bank of this ocean I halted with my soldiers, and here Maha- 
deva, the lord of the celestials, was propitiated with me. It 
beboveth thee to behold the descending place of the high-souled 
Ocean, known as Setubandha, worshipped of the three worlds, 
highly sacred and destroying even the worst sin. There, Bibhl- 
Sana, the king of Raksasas first came to me, '' ( Yuddhakanda 
cxxv. Dutt's p. 1524-5 ). 

Setu is Ramesvaram. Gold mount is Mainaka. The other 
descending place was on the coast of Lanka. The sea abounding 

with conches and pearl oysters is the Palk^s Strait and the Gulf 
of Manpe^r, 
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It should be particularly noted that Mainaka, Naka Tivu 
( Nayina Tivu ) as identified by me, lay between the two landing 
places, and Rama on his return journey travelled by the Pus- 
paka oar, which adds one more to the means of travel over the 
sea. 

It should also be noted that while “ Ravana departed, lighting 
up all sides, on a sun-shiny car, yoked with mules. And cours- 
ing the firmament, that mighty car of that foremost of Rak.^asas 
looked like the Moon among clouds. And procecdinr/ far, lie, app- 
roaching the asylum ( for Taraka's son ), presented himself be- 
fore him. ” ( Aranyakanda xxxi ; Dutt’s p. 578 ), “ his younger 

brother reached m no where Rama along witli Laksmana 
was. { Yuddtia K. xvii •, Diitt’s p. 1144 ). Altbougli the refer- 
ence here is to another visit of Ravana to Mrlrica and not the 
one under consideration, his means of travel and ilio distance 
travelled were not different. 

TfiE Chariot 

Ravana ’s journey from Lanka to Maricaks Asyluni is doscri 
bed in the Aranyakandam section xxxv. 

“ And going to the stable in the lord of the Rflksasas 

commanded the charioteer, saying, ‘ Yoke the car. ’ Thus asked, 
the charioteer possessed of fleet vigor, in a trice, yol:<d an excellent 

car after his heart. And ascending the car conrf^ing at H)iU 

proceeded in that noisele^^s ( vehicle ), past the Lord of rivers and 


streams And that one possessed of prowess t>eheld the shore 

of the sea Then repairing to the other shore of that lord of 


rivers, the ocean, Ravana saw an a'=;Ylum ’’ — ^Marlca’s Asylum. 
{ Dutt’s pp. 586-8 ). 

That is to say, Havana ascended the car on one shore and des- 
cended from it on other shore and went to Marica's Asylum. 

Ravana’s journey from Marica’s Asylum to Rama’s Asylum 
is given in Aranyakandam section xlii. 

Ravana said to Marica “ Do thou now with me ascend tins 
chariot coursing in the air, crested with jewels and driven by asses 

having faces of a demon both of them ascending the chariot 

like unto a heavenly car set out for the hermitage And 

descending now from the golden car the lord of Raksasas to- 
gether with Marica beheld Rama’s asylum. Taking liitp ( Marl- 
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ca) by the hand Havana spoke sayinj^ ‘There stands the 
asylum of Rama. Do thou do that for which we have come 
here \ ( Dutt’s p. 601 ). 

That is to say, Marica accompanied Ravcona in the same car 
ill which Havana had travelled from Lanka and both ^ot down 
at a place from where Rama’s Asylum could be seen. 

This chariot, “ coursing in the air, ” “ Coursing at will ” says 
Valmlki, “ appeared beautiful like a mass of clouds in the sky, 
with cranes, in the midst of lightning. ” ( Aranya K. xxxv •, Dutt’s 
p 386 ). This is a poetical description of a sailing boat. The 
“ mass of clouds ’’ is the sails, the cranes the stay-sails, and 
lightning the rigging. The helmsman steers the ship in the 
desired direction ; hence, “ coursing at will. " From several re- 
ferences in the Rfimayana and other ancient poetical works T 
have come to the conclusion that “ aerial w^ay ’’ and other similar 
phrases are conventional expressions for “ sailing. 

The boat is Mr. Kibe’s “ glider. ” Bibhisana being espied 
“ on the welkin” “like unto a collection of clouds ” and his 
descending “ from the sky ” do but express that he was on the 
boat when seen and he deecended from the boat. The Puspaka 
of Kuhera was no other than a gorgeous barge, which, it should 
be particularly noted, was no other than the chariot in which 
Havana witii Vaidehl liastened to Lanka ( Yuddha K. section 
cxxviii ; Duttks p. 1535 ). To the Puspaka did the cliarioteer of 
Havana “ yoke the mules I ” 

The Mules 

Though the cliarioteer yoked the mules, ^ the cliariot, instead 
of being drawn by them, was it is said, (/rm-vi 6// asses ’ ^ 
( Dutfc’s p. COl )--Vide supra. 

They were not four-legged asse- !)' t two-legged ones. They 
had the faces of a demon ! They were Haksasa boatmen whom 
the Captain of the boat ordered to their respective post ( yoked ). 
Under the captain’s orders they manipulated the sails ; nence, 
the boat was “ driven by ” them while the Captain directed its 
course at his will. 

* Ass — kalutai ( Tamil ) — netjiih kiiralan ( Tamil ) = on0 with terriblt* so- 
und, “One emitting terrible accents” (vide infra). 

ilfule = Kb' eru kalutai ( Tamil ) — king’s saddle-ass, Rlxkaasas with ♦erri* 
hie accents carrying the king from shore to boat etc. 
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But, one may ask, “ How does Valmiki say in section xlix of 
the Aranyakapdam that the celestial car of Ravapa was drawn 
by asses ? ( Dutt s p. 621 ). This. I shall explain presently. 

Then, Valmlki^s description of Ravapa's journey to Panca- 
vatl on the basis of which Mr. Kibe locates Lanka in the Vin- 
dhya Mountain amounts to saying that Ravapa left Lanka 
aboard a boat, crossed the ocean, took Marloa aboard, reached 
a landing place close to Pancavatl, left the boat and went 
about his particular business, having instructed Marica to do 
his part. 

It is obvious that Pancavatl was on a waterway. Otherwise 
the boat could not have reached it as it did. This waterway 
was the Godavari which was within easy access even to SIta. 
For, wo find Rama saying “ O Laksmapa, do tliou speedily re- 
pair to the river Godaveri and learn if Sita hath gone there to 
fetch lotuses. '' ( Arapya K. Ixiv ; Dutt's p. 657 ). 

In the guise of a mendicant^ Ravana went to Ramas asylum, 
obviously on foot. No sooner than he had abducted Slta, In- 
stantly appeared there the celestial car of Ravana, drawn by asses 
and making a terrible sound. Thereupon, that one emitting 
terrible accents, remonstrated with Vaidehl in harsh words 
and clasping her ascended the car. . . . Ravana , . . rose high 
up with her . . . Being thus carried away by the ethereal track 
she espied Jatayu, the king of vultures, seated on a tree. ” 
( Arapya K. xlix ; Dutt's pp. 621-2 ). It will be remembered 
that Ravapa boarded the boat in Lanka in disguise. 

That is to say, Ravana carrying Slta hurried back to the 
calling out loudly to his men. The boatmen ( asses ) dragged the 
boat to the bank of the Godaveri to facilitate boarding and Ravapa 
clasping Slta acended the boat. Lo I Jatayu sitting on a tree 
( a raft) appeared on the scene and challenged Ravapa. “ There- 
upon they began a terrible conflict in the welkin, like unto 
clouds driven by wind. There occurred a mighty conflict bet- 
ween Jatayu, the lord of vultures, and Ravapa, the lord of Ra- 
ksasas, like unto two Malyavan hills supplied with wings. 

( Arypya K. li ; DutPs p. 625 ). Here Valmiki identifies Jatayu 
and Ravapa with the boats they were in ( hills supplied with 
wings ). The fight took place on the boats ( welkin ), and as at 
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proceeded Ravap-a fell down on the bank with Vaideh! on his lap. 
He boarded the boat again taking Maithill with him. Jatayu, 
darting towards Ravana, resisted him. Leaving aside Slta. 
Ravana assailed Jatsyu and Jatayu fell down on the bank, 
Sita, free, darted off the boat and was by the side; of the wounded 
Jatayu lamenting ( Aranya K. li ). Ravana darted towards her. 
seized her and boarded his boat and sailed off ( Aranya K. lit ), 
“ coursed through the sky. 

While the boat was proceeding down the Godavari, Vaidehl 
saw Sugriva and four others stationed on the top of a hill (boat) 
and threw her scart and ornaments into their midst, unobserved 
by Ravana, Havana’s boat paased by Pampa and reached the 
ocean ( Aranya K. liv ). 

Near about the mouth of the Godavari, Suparsvs, Sampati‘s 
son stood on Ravana ’s way. Suparsva says “ Father, taking to 
my icings at the proper time for procuring flesh, I ( went ) and 
stood, obstructing the pass of Mahendra mountain. There stood 
I looking down, obstructing the way of thousands of creatures 
ranging the sea. There I saw somebody resembling a mass of 
crushed collyrium, going away, taking a female resambling the 
rising sun in splendour. Seeing them, I had made up my mind 
that they should serve for thy fare, when he humbly in a pacific 
manner begged for way. And summoning celerity, he went on 
as if pushing off the sky by his energy. ( Kiskindha K. lix ; 
Dutt's p. 853 ). 

It is obvious that Suparsva was in a boat, fishing in the sea 
near Mount Mahendra, the “ wings being his boat and the 
“ creatures ranging the sea the fishes. 

Ravana’s boat speeding away looked “ as if pushing off the 
sky. “ And speedily, like an arrow shot from a bow, he cours- 
ing the welkin, left behind woods and streams and mountains 
and pieces of water. And coming to the abode of V^runa, that 
refuge of rivers, the exhaustless ocean-the home of whales and 
alligators, he crossed over it and entered the city of Lanka. 
( Aranya K. liv ). 

“ And the lovely city of LankS, reared by Vi^vakarma, lieth^^ 
says Sampati, “ a full hundred yojanaQ hence on an island in the 
8Ba, ( Kiskindha K. Iviii ; Dutt’s o. 851 ). Sampati said this 
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near Prasravana hill, at the foot of tlie Vindliya mountain ( Kis- 
kindha K. lii, liis, Ivi ). 

Of the building of tlie city of Lanka Visvakarma says • — 

“ On the shore of the Southern sea is a mountain named 
Trikuta. A second also is there called Suvela, ye lords of Ra- 
ksasas. On the midmost peak of that mountain resembling 
clouds, inaccessible even to the fowls of the air, all the four 
quarters have been hewn with bones. If I am desired by you, 
I can construct the city of Lanka ( there ) ( Uttarakanda v; 

Dutt’s p. 1566 ). And he did construct it there. 

Trikuta 

Mr. Kibe says, “ In the neighhourliood ^ of Prasravana ) also 
were in the North a peak and in tim South a peak named Kailasa 
and on the East a river flowing l)y a i)eak known as Trikuta 
( Sarga 27 , Slokas 14 , 15 , 16 and 27 )P’ ( Of Kiskindhakanda ). 

As Lanka was built on tlij midmost t>eak of the Trikuta 
mountain in an island in the sea, Mr. Kibe argues “ That thi.^ 
Prasravana Mountain otlierwise known as Malaya, was in sight 
of Vindhya at the foot of which was the sea, which divided 
Lanka from the Vindhya range in a valley of which was Kiy 

kindha is borne out by Sarga 53 and identifying this ^oa 

with the river (a rivulet in fact ) flowing by Trikuta referred to 
above, says that the river was exaggerated by poetic imagina- 
tion into a sea. A mighty ocean dwarfed into a mudless 
streamlet 1 ! 

Now. “ Trikuta simply means “ tliree-paaked. To the poet 
any three-peaked mountain is a Trikuta. But every Trikuta 
cannot be credited with the city of Lanka ! 

The Godavari 

It is surprising that Mr. Kibe, the ardent and pains-taking 
scholar he is, ignores the Godavari associated with Pahcavail 
from which, Prasravana hill associated with the Vindhya raou^ 
ntain was not far. Having repaired in person to the river 
Godavari, Rftma says “ I can range this MandakinI, this Jana- 
sthana and this Prasravana hill if 1 can find Sita there. They 
were so near. The MandakinI is the Godavari. ( Aranya K. Ixiv. 
DutPs pp. 657-8 ). 
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Jataju says that Ravana “ fled away with Sitfi to the South- 
erly direction. This shows that the Godavari was to the South 
of Pahcavatl, Janasthana, Rsyamuka, Malaya, Kiskindha, 
Frasravana hill and the Mahendra mountain, the last one being 
nearest the sea. In other words, these were on the northern bank 
of the Godavajl. Hanuman too says “ And searching Vaidehi 
and ranging at the banks of the Godavari and forest-lands. ..Ram a 
met...Kavandha ( Yuddha K. cxxviii 5 DutFs p. 1535 ). 

The map of India does not show the Vindhya Range, where 
Mr. Kibe locates Ravana 's Lanka, as extending as far as the 
bank of the Godavari. Yet Valmiki mentions a Vindhya here ! 
The Vindhya Mountain 

Assuming the physical impossibility of the Vindhya Range 
of Central India extending as far as the mouth of tlie Godavari, 1 
am led to conjecture that the name “ Vindhya has its origin in 
vintu ’■ which means *' a drop of water and that the Vindhya 
mountain in the vicinity of the Nothern bank of the Godavari, 
near Frasravana hill in the Dapdaka forest w^as the mountain 
in which the rivulet in front of Rama's abode in the Frasravana 
liili its origin, i. e., the mountain from which drops of water 
trickled down and formed the mudless stream with which Mr. 
Kibe identifies the Ocean. 

Other Journeys to and erom Lanka 

The correctness of iny conclusions as to the route followed by 
Rav^ana is confirmed by Valmiki's accounts of other journeys to 
and from Lanka. 

Rama 8 jouvneij to Laiika — Rama’s journey from Frasravana 
hill to Setubandha ( Ramesvaram ) is given in Section 4 of the 
Yuddhakanda. Mr. Kibe doubts the authenticity of this len- 
gthy chapter, and says that the meaning of certain Slokas is 
obscure. Valmiki’s treatment of the subject is as follows: — 

Rama’s instructions as to the disposition of the army for the 
march. 

Sugriva's compliance. 

Description of the actual march : upto where he says “ And 
thus the enormous monkey host went on day and night. And 
all those monkeys, delighted, guided by Sugriva, and taking 
delight in battle went on speedily. And they did not take 
rest even for a moment, desirous of rescuing Slta. ( Dutt’s p. 
1116 ). 

16 i AoDftls, B* O. R« L ] 
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Breaking the thread of the narrative, Valmiki introduces a 
description of the SCENERY of Sahya, Malaya and Mahendra 
where the inarch commenced, 

Valmiki completes the narrative saying “ Thereupon, pa-^sing 
btj the mounts Sahya and Malaya and arranging their enormous 
host, they by and by reached the roaring deep. And descending 
therefrom, ( Mahendra mountain ) Rama, the foremost of those 
who minister happiness unto all, accompanied by T^aksmana 
and Sugriva, entered the forest situate on the banks of the ocean. 
And reaching the expansive hanks liaving rocks thereon and 
continually washed by the rising billows, Rama spoke saying, — 

‘ O Sugriva we have arrived at the abode of Varuna ( Dutt’s 
p. 1117-8), i. e., arrived at Setuhandha. 

The scenery after Mahendra is covered by “ forest situate 
on the banks of the ocean. 

The break does no doubt make the reference to Sahya, Malaya 
and Mahendra obscure but convention required a description of 

the scenery. 

On foot did Rama march with his army from Prasravana hill 
to Uamesvaram. The journey was long. So is the chapter. 

Rama 8 Return Journey — After Setuhandha the Fuspaka arriv- 
ed at Kiskindha, Rsyamuka and Janapthana in the order 
named. The Godavari is mentioned after this. The party took 
leave of the River. For, the route followed thereafter was over- 
land ( Yuddha K. exxv ff ). 

Two points deserve notice. One is the omission of Mahendra 
mountain and Prasravana hill. Entering the mouth of the 
Godavari the boat made for Kiskindha. The other is the state- 
ment “ Thereupon Rama said to the excellent car — ‘ Do thou 
( now ) go to Vaisravana — I do permit thee. ’ Thereupon being 
thus commanded by Rama, that excellent car. proceeding to- 
wards the north reached the abode of the Giver of wealth. 

( Yuddha K. cxxix ; Dutt's p. 1540 ). This is a later interpola- 
tion. Kubera’s Kailasa was in Ceylon * I South, not North. 

Hanumane Voyage to Lanka — Valmiki gives the most vivid, 
complete and detailed description in this connection. ’ 

1 I shall deal with these in my article on ** The Fundamentals of Anci- 
ent Geography/' 
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To state briefly, from Mahendra mountain Hanuman travelled 
by a sailing boat, passed through the Northern entrance of the 
Palk^s Strait ( water course ), reached the Palk’s Strait ( Sagar, 
the Sapta Sagaram ), reached Ksaroda ( lavana toya ) and touch- 
ed Mainaka ( Naka Tivu, the modern Nayina Tivu ). Again pro- 
ceeding by bqat reached Surasa (Jaffna Peninsula), travelled by 
land to the Southern coast of the peninsula, crossed the Jaffna 
Lagoon by boat, reached Sinhika (Ceylon). Set out on the 
great road’^ (Sundara K. Iviii ; Dutt s p. 1067 ) and traversing 
the island reached its Southern coast and then entered Lahkapuri, 
having crossed the sea. ( Aranya K. i, ii ). 

Hanuman*s Beinrn Journey — Leaving Lahkapuri, “ ascended 
Aristha ” ( Ceylon ) “ went from the south to the north, entered 
a boat and “ began to swim on the ocean of the firmament 
( the Jaffna Lagoon being the Sea of Svarga .* Svarga Jaffna), 
crossing which, “ the Wind-god's son went on in the sky '' 
( Svarga, Surasa ) and “ again held his course along the mid- 
ocean " ( tlie Palk's Strait ). “ And touching Mainaka — foremost 
of mountains — that one endowed with prowess proceeded amain 
like an iron dart let go from a string " and reached Mahendra 
mountain. ( Aranya K. Ivi, Ivii ). 

Note — Being in the midst of the Indian Ocean, the Palk's 
Strait is called the ‘‘ mid-ocean. 

Conclusion 

The several descriptions of the journeys to and from Ravapa's 
Lanka given by Valmiki are geographically correct, consistent 
and clear. Poetical expressions and conventional embellish- 
ments should not be allowed to mislead us. 

Ravana's Lanka was not on the Vindhya Range but on an 
island in the midst of the sea off the Southern or South-eastern 
coast of the Island of Ceylon. 



MAHABHARATA NOTES 
BY 

Vabudeva S. Agrawala, M.A. 
srTTofr ^T%?Tq‘5T^ 

The reference occurs in the Virata-parvan 12. 20 ( Critical 

Edition ) in the contest of Bhima with a wrestler. The age of 
sixty years for a full-grown elephant had been accepted as a 
literary convention in the centuries before Christ. The Jatakas 
make repeated reference to the satthi-hayana kufijara^ robust and 
strong, the best of its class, e. g. 

i 

Mahaummaga Jat., vi, p. 448. 

Also in the same place, 

Kautilya says that an elephant 25 years old is of the lowest 
class, 30 years old of middle class, and 40 years old of the best 
class, ( Bk. I, ch. 31). The ideal age of an elephant for poetic 
convention would thus be after 40, and it was taken to be 60. 
We have retained a Hindi idiom which supports tho above. 

( ^r3T qrr^T ) PUtha means a full-grown animal, generally an 
elephant ; and saPia means ‘ of sixty years. ' At sixty an elephant 
is full grown ( Fallon's Hindusiani Dictionary, p. 325 ). 

2. and 

The words dim'pa and taiyUfjhra occur in Panini, IV, 2.12. 
( According to this Sutra, dvaipa and vdiyaghra take (in suffix in 
the sense of ‘ a chariot covered with tho skin of a dvipin and a 
vyaghra respectively, the chariot so mounted being called dvaipa 
and Vdiyaghra. 

In the Mahabharata, Sabha-parvan, ch. 51, verse 34, we have 
a reference to chariots of the second kind : — 

The kings of the eastern countries brought as presents to 
Yudbisthira chariots mounted with tiger's skin. The most pro- 
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minent reference to dvaiparvaiyaghra rathas, however, occurs in 
the Mahajanakajataka, where the line, 

is repeated about 18 times in two beautiful rhyming songs ( Jat. 
VI, pp. 48-50 ). The Vessantara Jataka also records the gift of 
700 such conveyances by that paragon of charity and the com- 
mentary there confirms the Paninean meaning of these words, 
viz., dipi-cainmar'vyaggha-'cammd-parikkhitta (Jat. VI, pp. 503- 
504 ). That these kinds of covering material were used in anci- 
ent Indian upholstery is also borne out by another reference in 
the Mahabharata where the scabbard of Bhimasena is called 
vaiyaghra-kosa ( Virata-parvan, 38, 30. 55 Critical Edition). 
Those of Nakula and Sahadeva are called Pancanakha-koBa and 
gavya-kosa respectively (ibid., verses 57, 58 ), showing that the 
skins of the cow and the pancanakha animals were also used 
for mounting purposes. 

3 ' 

In the Vulgate text, of the Vana-parvan ( in the ghosa-yatra 
Section ), occur, the following Slokas : — 

^ fr^r i 

fTt ' Trra^r: ii 

3T?r =^ri^fTi^f5rf'r i 

ch. 240, 4-5. 

Here the reading in pada 2 of verse 5 seems to be 

faulty. The evidence of the manuscripts must of course be ex- 
amined, but I would tentatively suggest to read i. e. 

f/psr/cZh instead of wjD,«Jr/(7r?. Uvasrtnh\^ accusative plural form 
of the feminine ///mr/o, meaning tl»o young heifers in puberty 
which had been crossed with bulls. Duryodhana causes a census 
of the cattle population to be taken with branding and number- 
ing. Three classes of animal-heads are mentioned, viz., young 
calves {vatsan), the crossed heifers (wpasTfah), and the cows 
which had recently calved (bUla-vaisUh). Upasrtan in the mas- 
culine gender is meaningless here. Panini enjoins the use of 
the root upa-^sr specially in connection with that stage in the 
life-story of a cow when she is mature for conception as in 
III. L 104 5 and also snrW III. 3. 71. C/pa- 
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sarya is the epithet for the cow before her covering and upasrtU 
after she has conceived. 

4* 

The word harann in a technical sense occurs in Panini VI. 2. 65, 
In this shtra dha^n.ya means ‘ customary ' 
due ; harana was on3 of such dharmya dues. The Kasika trans- 
lates harana in the illustration vddava-harana as follows : — 

rr^^q^ 1 

i. 0., harana is the name of the dues that are given in order to 
strengthen a horse after be has covered a mare. Such dues may 
be in kind or cash, and their presentation by the owner of the 
mare to the stud horse is required to compensate for the loss of 
his energy in breeding. 

The Mahabharata refers to harana in a sense which, though 
analogous, is not strictly confined to the charges for covering a 
mare. The Parvasarhgraha-parvan LV. 38, 93, speaks of 
Krsna’s going with presents for Subhadra^s dowry as harana- 
hUrikam, Curiously the commentator Arjunamisra condemns as 
faulty the very reading which was the correct one : — 

(Critical Edition, Adi., p. 36). 

Harana in a wider sense denoted dowry or nuptial presents, 
in money or goods which a woman brought to her husband in 
marriage. 

The Kasika^s illustration on Panini VI. 2. 65, is quite in order, 
and for the matter of that may have been handed down as a 
nairdhabhisilcta illustration from antiquity, but what we object to 
is the narrowing down of the meaning of harana in the light of 
the explanation given in the Kasika. We feel rather disposed 
to fall in with the more general sense recorded in the Mahabha- 
rata, viz., a marriage-gift. 

5. The Story of Yavakrita. 

The Yavakrita episode occurs in the Mahabharata Vana- 
parvan, ch. 133-38, and occupies 117 verses in the Vulgate 
edition. The sage Lomasa recounts the story to Yudhisthira 
on the occasion of his visit to the hermitage of Raibhya on the 
bank of the Ganges near Kanakhala. Yavakrita is the son of the 
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sage Bharadvaja, and is therefore called Bharadvaja by his gotra 
name, and also Yavakarl from a synonym of his proper name. 
The story in short relates to the performance of austerities by 
Yavakrita in order to get mastery over the entire meaning of the 
Vedas by the method of tapas, as against the procedure of study- 
ing the same from a teacher. He is dissuaded by Indra from 
persisting in this impossible attempt, because the overflowing 
stream of Vedic knowledge cannot be thus controlled. Indra 
impresses on the mind of Yavakrita the futility of bis task by 
throwing a handful of sand every day in the Ganges to bridge 
her course at the place where Yavakrita went to bathe. Yava- 
krita interrogated Indra, who was disguised as an old Brahmana 
as to what he meant, and on being enlightened about his impossi- 
ble purpose he realised his own folly, and growing wiser desisted 
from his tapas. He was of course rewarded in the sequel, thr- 
ough Indra’s grace, by receiving the much-coveted Vedic lore, 
the privilege being extended also to his father Bharadvaja. Upto 
this stage the story runs with a smooth and dignified course 
partaking of the nature of those Vedic upakhyanas with which we 
are made familiar in the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. The 
matter is disposed of in less than 30 SJokas. The rest of the story, 
extending to about three-fourths of its entire extent, concerns 
with the disgraceful antics of the now swollen-headed Yavakrita, 
who misconducts himself with the daughter-in-law of his 
father's friend Raibhya, who punished him by creating a Krtya 
and a Raksasa to kill him. Bharadvaja laments his son's death, 
curses in turn Raibhya that he would lose his life at the hands 
of his own elder son, and himself ascends on the funeral pyre. 

The story then narrates how Raibhya’s elder son Paravasu 
killed bis father by mistake, how the sin of his ibrahama-vadhya 
was washed off by his younger brother Arvavasu, and how this 
Arvavasu by the dint of his virtue ultimately redeemed to life 
the three deceased ones. 

Special interest attaches to this story as the YavakrltakhySna 
is referred to in the MahftbhSsya of Patafijali. On Panini, IV, 
3, 60, under the context of there is a Varttiks, 

As examples of nkhydnoB, Patafijali quotes 
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( Ed. Kielhorn, Vol. II, p. 284 ). 
Here at least two of the stories can be identified with legends 
in the Mahabharata. The Yayati upUhiiyarja is a well-known 
Bhargava legend. It may be noted here that the Kasika quoting 
most probably a inurdhabhisikta illustration on Panini VI. 2. 103 

refers to and ^rq^q-TqTcT^r, thus throwing light on the 

structure of the Yayati legend. It also refers to i. e. 

the earlier half of Parasurama legend. The Yavakrita story is 
quoted above. It is proved that at least in the 2nd century B.C. 
the Yavakrita-legend was read and studied as a separate entity, 
and not merely as a part of the Mahfibharata, i. e , its individual 
existence was not lost in the great bulk of the Epic. In tiie 
longer version of the Parvasamgraha-parvan ( Critical Edition, 
Adi., p. 47 ) this story is also included • 

Its incorporation in the Gerat Epic may have taken place after 
the compilation of the original Parvasaihgraha chapter. 

It may also be added that the first of the Yavakrita legend is 
in very close agreement with the% Vedic story of Indra and 
Bharadvaja given in the Taittirlya Brahmana and bearing on 
the identical theme of the infinity of Vedic knowledge and the 
futility of undergoing physical rigours for its attainiiicnt. The 
Haibhya episode may have been engrafted on the simple Blia- 
radvaja legend of pure Vedic texture. 



A NOTE ON UTAKE GOVINDA 
By 

K. Madhava Krishna Sauma, M.O.L., 

Adyar Library. 

In tho Descriptive Catalogue of the Tanjore Library, Vol. 
Vin, p. 3579, ihere is described a Ms. of the Gopalalllarnava- 
bhapa, with the following remark on its author Utake Govinda. 

“ Govinda is the author of this Bhana. He tells us that he 
is the son of Rahgacarya and Sarasvati. The appellation Utake 
seems to suggest that the author might have been a Maharatha 
Brahmin but it is not certain. The date, etc., of the author is 
not known. The work is not available in print. 

The existence of another of this author's works, namely 
Viraktimuktavall in Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastriar's collection, 
has recently been brought to my notice by Mr. K. Rama- 
chandra Sarncia. 'This consists of 108 verses ( including the four 
introductory ones numbered separately ) beginning as below 

55friT?>vTt HR- H 

qfH % 

f^'frfr RT %fTRT-R Hmanr: II ? II 

RT%% I 

HRPSrt RhV^ 

m^TT rTT ^ R’^Hrr%5TrT%3TI?HnTq^ U ^ II 

iI'a5^jrHR%RH:rHT% SRHRT H '4 H 

%?-RT i 

r% M>3rq-fT: snqrf^arR RRT^S H V U 

UT^TTHTuFH^^cTRf'^q': 

^fj’sorr^^RHr rrh^ i 

^TTUq-R^ rT^TPT 

RT%cTr RHTRH ^ 7 ^ II ? II 

In the concluding verses of the work, extracted below, the 
author says that he belongs to Tanjore, thi\t he is the son of 
Rahgacarya and Sarasvati and the disciple of Kaulagi VAsudeva, 
and that he composed this work in the Grisma of Dundubhi cor- 
responding to Kali *4963, i. e. A. D. 3862, fir is thus a very 
recent author. 

RT^RTi'irs^w^Hrf^jgFSTrHfqr rri hFir * 

17 I Annals, B. O. iCl. ] 
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^ fiT:^q-^rTqTR fl H ^ M 

f^j=arr«i«T5»Tl5 jtot^ ju 3T?RffT rctr; 
w R^a'r irgj^iiiT^j^THT ^ r'- i 
sfrRf^OTngTg^^^grToir 

^aSpr TT%arKaT ^nrRRfRrg^r%: ii ii 
R s^onrm^R at w^ri T9rt'arst%TH^WT • 

=a sasra-rafTfa fft^^Rrmra M^fg^raRisfui ii ? n 
a^S^ar RR ga;Tai%: ^wr i 
sraar sfw ^fewta aa ii ? " 

?ra «frae^?ipr^ia^aajt%a^f^nTi%ar%ai raTr^sarrafe; 

R5PtT II 

After this the scribe adds the following regarding the date of the 
author’s death. 

aftmferi^gTW^raRatq-rna fasrs# snm I 

faaaH*at arfa^^raiai 5^= i' ^ " 

According to this statement Utake Govinda died a year after 
he wrote the Viraktimuktavall. On his identity compare also 
the following from the Gopalalllarnava •• 

arar nrR^rrnrgaq^rr: sfrT 3 pq?rrm'Efr 

war Rrtaal R^rar Rtt-qigaarf^fr; i 

fqsfr= €3S ^ faj firqafr jJrifq ?aq worn: 
r% arama qa a gFaTO mrafgarm sirra: i 
( Tanjore Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. VIII, p. 3878 ) 
In his History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, 699 foot-note 
11 and p. 703, foot-note 4, Dr. Krishnamacbariar identifies our 
author with Govinda, the author of Vinatanandavyayoga. The 
identification is incorrect. The latter “ was born in the town of 
Nandapura on the Godavari and settled later on in Benares. His 
father was Sesayajnesvara otherwise known as Anantasuta. ” 

( Tanjore Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. VIII, p. 3644). 
Compare the following extract on p. 3642 of the Tanjore Descri- 
ptive Catalogue, vol. VIII, from the latter’s work : 

?T%tT^?i^Ti'T^HT3r(w5Jriv?5^qrRiunfm^rqqrqi 

jqqr I%»qi%gtTminrwot qr^tOtRlqtqiS^q 

^%5Tr— 

wrgrr Rra? 

^sqrfTRWgfT JTOJW f^frr TR I 

«frfq«<5 gqjt ^ *frq?rwRr q: srrq trqrfqqT 
^iTWRor sfrw RRf I 

Aufrecht in his C. C., p. 168, gives the Vyayoga rightly u'hdey 
the name of Govinda Sesa. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT HARAPPA, bein^ an account of Arc- 
haeological excavations carried at fiarappa between the 
years 1920-21 and 1933-34. By Madlio Swamp Vats, M.A., 
Deputy Director-General of Archaeology in India : in 
two Volumes with plans and plates; Vol. I, pp. 488, Vol. 
II, 139 plates. Published by the Manager of Publications, 
Delhi, Price, Rs. 50-6 ( for both the volumes ). 

That Harppa is a place of pre-historic site was well-known to 
antiquarians since the discovery of a pictographio seal at the 
place more than 70 years ago by General Sir A. Cunningham. 
Curiously enough it did not attract the attention either of the 
Archaeological department or of ancient Indian historians till 
excavations were begun at the place in the season of 1920-21. 
The prehistoric site at Mobenjo-Daro was discovered two years 
later ; but it is better knowm to the public because five sumptuous 
volumes describing the excavations there and the civilisation 
disclosed by them were published, the first three by Sir John 
Marshall in 1931 and the last two by Dr. E. J. H. Mackay in 1938. 
It is rather unfortunate that an authoritative and continuous 
account of the Harappa excavations and civilisation should have 
seen the light of the day nearly twenty years after the excava- 
tions were started. Prompter publications would undoubtedly 
increase the public interest in the achievements of the Archaeo- 
logical Department. 

The present two volumes are worthy compliments of the five 
tomes on Mohenjo-Daro published earlier. They are very nicely 
brought out ; the printing is satisfactory and the plates are fine. 
The style is adequate for the subject and the author shows a 
commendable mastery of the themes he is dealing with. From 
the technical point of view the description of the excavations 
and the finds leaves nothing to be desired. The description and 
dimensions of the finds are correctly given and their find-spots 
are accurately recorded. 

The account of the Harappa excavations as given in the pre 
sent volumes throws a lot of new light on ancient Indian civilisa- 
tion. Sir John Marshall had opined that the probable period 
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of the -M ohen jo-Daro (civilisation would be r, 2750 to <*. 3250. 
Dr. Mackay felt that this dating was about 750 years too early ; 
he was inclined to place Mohenjo-Daro civilisation between 
2500 B. C. and 2200 B. C. Our author accepts the view of Mar- 
shall, but maintains thv'it the earliest stratum at Harappa would 
be about a couple of centuries earlier than that at Mohenjo-'Daro. 
His argument is based upon the peculiarly small size of the seals, 
which were not found at all in Mohenjo-Daro, and which w’ere 
found confined only to lower stratum at Harappa. This argu- 
ment has some probative value, but the real problem of the date 
of the civilisation can be solved only when the seals are 
deciphered or found in large numbers in tlu) known strata of 
other civilisations. There does not seem to be much cliance of 
our getting any decisive clue at Harappa or Mohenjo-Daro : for 
both these sites were abandoned for several centuries. In 
Harappa the superficial Gupta stratum was divided from the 
pre-historic stratum only by about three or four feet. The depth 
between the historic and prehistoric strata at Mohenjo-Daro w^as 
even leas. There does not therefore appear to be much chance 
of our finding a bilingual inscription at either site. 

Apart from a big public granary, very few remnants of build- 
ings W’ere discovered in Harappa excavations. This w^as cpiite 
natural; for more than sixty years the Railwmy and Tublic 
Works Department were vying w^itli each other in carrying aw'ay 
the inexhaustible stock of bricks in its debris. Tlu* villagers of 
modern Harappa did not feel the need of a, brick kiln till the site 
of the old village was declared a protected area under tlie Anci- 
ent Monuments Protection Act. 

The progress in the different branches of civilisation disclos- 
ed by Mr. Vats's excavations is indeed interesting. Gold and 
Silver were in use as early as c. 3000 B. C. Considerable skill had 
been acquired in metallurgy. It is now generally recognised that 
bronzes containing 8 to 11 per cent of tin are the most suitable 
when a combination of strength, elasticity, tougliness and tlie 
ability to withstand shock are required. In Harappa celts, the 
proportion of tin generally does not exceed 11 per cent. People 
had also made good progress in bead^making *, they could give a 
very nice glaze to them. Mr. H. C. Beck, wlio has contributed 
the chapter on beads in the volume, has drawn attention to some 
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striking? points of contact between the Indus and the Mesopata* 
mian Civilisations ; be maintains that the rare and difTiciilt pro- 
cess of manufacturing^ etched carnelians is not likely to have 
originated in more than one place, and that therefore, one of the 
civilisations would be the borrower in this connection. There 
are however a number of other points where the head nnaking in 
the two couiilries does not show any points of contacts. Mr. 
Beck thinks that tlie Indus and Meso]>otamiaTi civilsations pro- 
bably met in a third one, not yet discovered, which acted as a 
hlter, handing; on some articles and clmracteristics and dcdain- 
ini^ others. 

The skill in sculpture aquired by the Harappa people was 
fairly of a high order. Unfortunately not many specimens have 
been found, but some of those recovered show that the sculptors 
at Harappa could equal, if not excel, those of the classical Greece, 
in tills connection a small statue of a male figure in the round 
is very remarkable ( Plate LXXX, a-d ). It is carved in red 
sand-stone and is only inches in height. Its beauty lies in 
the refined and wondc'rful modelling of its fleshy parts. As an 
example of anatomical precision it is indeed perfect and can bear 
comparison with the best examples of Greek art. Sir John Mar- 
sliall observes that the unknown sculptors of the Indus civilisa- 
tion had anticipated the Greek sculptors in some of the items 
of their technique. That the aesthetic element had been well 
developed at Harappa also becomes clear from the artistic head 
dress of women and tlie remarkable skill acquired in the art of 
painting as disclosed on some of its pottery. 

The chapter on pre-historic cemetery would undoubtedly be 
regarded as the most important one in the present volume. It 
tlirows quite a flood of new light on the subject. An extensive 
cemetery like the one discovered by Mr. Vats at Harappa has 
not been so far unearthed at Mohenjo-Daro and Mr. Vats may 
well bo congratulated upon his discovery. There seem to be two 
strata in this cemetery, an upper one where pot burials were 
the order of the day and a lower one where earth burials were in 
vogue. Mr. Vats thinks that what appear like two different 
strata may not really be separate ones : for the necessity of the 
case may have induced people to have a deeper pit for the simple 
burial than one for tlie pot burial. There is some force in this 
argument, but it is not quite convincing. 
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There is a «:eueral resemblance between the civilisation of 
Mohenjo-Daro and that of Harappa, but it is curious to note that 
there should have been a striking difference in the funeral rites 
and customs. At Mohenjo-Daro cremation was the order of the 
day, no cases of burials being known. At Harappa, on the other 
hand, burial was the order of the day, cases of cremation being 
very few and doubtful. At Harappa itself there were divergent 
practices about the disposal of the dead. In the lower stratum, 
where there are eartli burials, we have sometimes complete 
burials and sometimes partial ones. In the latter case, it app- 
ears that the corpses were exposed for sometime to vultures or 
animals, and what remained later was subsequently interred. 
Numerous pot-burials have been so far discovered but save in 
the case of children, all are the cases of partial burials. The 
bodies of children, it appears, were not exposed, for the simple 
reason, as pointed out by Mr. Vats, that nothing of them would 
remain if they were exposed to vultures and animals. Curiously 
enough we find that the remains of children are placed in the 
embryonic position almost without exception. There is no fun- 
erary pottery associated with pot-burials, but we find it in con- 
nection with earth burials. Along with the body were buried 
a water pot ( kalasa ), flask, sauce, and round and offering dishes. 
It is obvious that these pots were intended to be of use to the 
departed individual in his journey to or stay in the life to come. 
Sometimes, though rarely, we come across the dismembered body 
of a sheep or goat lying by the side of the remains of the dead 
person ; it may be the body of an animal sacrificed at the time 
of the funeral. 

In the case of pot burials, we find that usually pots about two 
feet high are used. It is clear that these pots would not have 
served the purpose of complete burials. The bodies were first 
exposed and what remained was subsequently consigned to these 
pots and buried. Usually only about the lower half of these pots 
is filled by the bones, the upper half being filled with soft per- 
colated earth. Usually the remains of only one man are preserv- 
ed in one pot, the exceptions being few. 

Some of the burial urns are painted and these pictures throw 
interesting light on some of the post-mortem beliefs of the age. 
Unfortunately the painted pots are very few and fragmentary, 
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and so the interpretation of their paintings is a difficult matter. 
Mr. Vats however makes a few suggestions in this connection, 
which are very interesting and illuminating. The peacock 
figures very prominently in these paintings and very frequently, 
a therianthropic body is painted horizontally across its body- 
Mr. Vats suggests that this may be the mJcsiUd sarlra of the dead 
man being carried by the peacock to the other world. Sometimes 
we see bovine animals and goats painted on the pots; and in 
their midst we have beaked human beings. Mr. Vats suggests 
that the bovine animals may be the mitarani and anus/arani cows 
of the Hindu mythology, and the goat the animal that was enjoin- 
ed to be sacrificed at the time of cremation in the Vedic crema- 
tion ritual. This appears not improbable, but we have to note 
that the Rgveda has introduced the goat sacrifice not in connec- 
tion with a burial, but in connection with the cremation, with a 
view that the skin of the goat may miraculously protect the body 
of the departed individual from the fury of the funeral fire. 
Mr. Vats merely points to the parallelisms between some of the 
Vedic practices and those prevailing at Harappa ; he specifically 
observes that the connections or affinities between the Vedic 
Aryans and the cultures connected with the Harappa burials are 
not yet quite clear ( p. 209 ). 

The fact is that even among the Vedic Aryans a number of 
divergent practices prevailed as far as the disposal of the dead is 
concerned. In one place in the Rgv(^da there is tha prayer that 
whatever part of the body of the dead man may have been smit- 
ten away by the black bird or by the ant or by the carnivorous 
animal may be restored back to him by god firo ( X. 16. 6 ). This 
would clearly show that the bodies of the dead were exposed for 
some days before they were cremated, unless we assume that the 
prayer was intended for the body of a person lying for a long time 
on the battlefield, before it could be identified and cremated. 
The Atharvaveda refers to four ways of the disposal of the dead, 
burial, exposure, cremation and burial in a high mound ( XVIll. 
2.34). The ^afapdflia Brahniana refers to the burial mounds 
raised long after the death of individuals when their memory 
had died down. It distinguishes between the burial mounds of 
the Asuras and the Aryans ; those of the former were round 
and those of the latter were four cornered. It furtlior states that 
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the Asuras did not lay the remains directly on the earth, but put 
them in a pot ( (‘(vnu ) before burying them ( XIII 8. 1 ). The 
practice here attributed to the Asuras would fit well with the pot 
burials at Harappa. The ( X. 18. 10-13 ) also describes 

a burial ; when the dead body is placed in the pit and is about 
to be entombed, the prayer is addressed ; ‘Oh Earth, heave up, 
do not press upon the dead man. Cover liim gently and affec- 
tionately as a mother would cover her child on the lap by means 
of her upper garment.^ Whitney thinks that this refers to a p«>t 
burial, and if so, it may refer to practices somewhat similar to 
those at Harappa. But there still will remain one importani 
difference; the does not presuppose an exposure before 

its burial above referred to ; at Harappa, pot burials were invari- 
ably preceded by exposures. There is no doubt that the cemetery 
at Harappa, discovered by Mr. Vats supplies a lot of material for 
study to the anthro[)ologi6t : it will take considerable time l>efore 
all its mysteries are solved, la the mean while wc may once 
more congratulate Mr. Vats on his excellent volumes on Harappa. 
and the Archaeological department on the oxccllonb arrangements 
it has made for publishing them in an adequate and befitting 


manner. 


A. S. Altekar 



SRlPATI’S SRTKARA BHASYA 


A voluminous work, involving considerable labour and great 
expense, in two volumes, one of about 900 pages and another of 
nearly 575 pages but of unequal sizes, has been recently publish- 
ed under the auspices of the Mysore Lingayat Education Fund 
Association, Bangalore. It is edited by Mr. C. Hayavadan Rao, 
who, besides an erudite preface of 52 pages, has contributed an 
equally learned introduction covering the rest of the volume. 
The second is a commentary in Sanskrit on the Brahma Sutras 
by Sripati Panditacarya of the Lingayat persuasion, who lived 
about 1400 A. D. The commentary is made in support of the 
Vlrasaiva doctrine of faith and advocates Bhedabhedatmaka 
visesadvaita, which is probably an attain pt to effect a recon- 
cilation between the two antagonistic views of Samkara and 
Madhvacarya, who flourished in 788-8 EG A. D. and 1238 A. D. 
respectively. 

Not only is it that the text of this commentary, which con- 
tains the philosophy of the great and influential community of 
Virasaivas or Lingayats, as they are popularly called, because 
of their wearing the lihgam, or phallus, on their body, has been 
published for the first time in Devanagari characters, but it is in 
fact the first completely published edition of the work. The 
volume 1 consists of the preface and introduction written by Mr. 
Hayavadan Rao, besides the list of contents. The second volume 
is devoted to the publication of the text of the Badarayana Sutras 
as well as the commentary of Sripati on them. An incomplete 
manuscript, it is learnt from the introduction, in Telagu script 
was published as far back as 1893 at Sikanderabad in the Nizamis 
State, It is reported to have been a work of much accuracy 
having been purged of errors committed by copyists by learned 
men. But it appears that only a portion of it is available at the 
Government Oriental Press Library at Mysore. Complete hand- 
written copies however exist at Devidi, Ganjam District. The 
present edition has, it appears, been prepared from a copy be- 
longing to Shri Basavavadhya, B.A., B.L., of Bangalore. Ap- 
parently it was in the Telagu characters and from it the present 
18 [ Annals, B. O. B. I. t 
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edition in Devanagarl characters has been transliterated. The 
language of both is of course Sanskrit. It is stated in the 
introduction the first press copj was prepared under the direct 
personal supervision of Rajasabhabhushan Dewan Bahahur Sir 
K. P. Puttana Chetty Kt., C.LE., retired first councilor of the 
Mysore State ” to whom “ the idea of se'jnring the manuscript, 
getting it critically examined and making it available to the 
public in proper form, has been entirely ” due. 

“ The preface in the words of Mr. V. Subrahmanya lyar a 
very competent critic of vedantic studies generally, “ is a mas- 
terly survey of modern trends of philosophic thought. It really 
deserves to be an original contribution to it. As a separate 
pamphlet, it will take its rank along with the writings of any 
modern philosopher-Eastern or Western The introduction too 
is a monument of the labour, learning and devotion to the subject 
of the Editor. It is an encyclopaedic history of the numerous — 
some of them little known yet remarkable - commentators, belong- 
ing to different schools of thoughts on the Badarayana Sutras, 
which form a principal part of the most prominent and founda- 
tion works on Hindu Philosophy. The survey begins with 
writers, prior to Sarhkara and is brought to the 17th century 
writers. The.se doctrines are entirely, yet succinctly described. 
Besides in the latter % portion it contains a full exposition of 
the commentary and faith of Srlkara, in its proper setting. 
This volume is thus indispensable to any student of Indian phi- 
losophy, with special emphasis on the noble doctrine of Virasa- 
ivas, which as expounded by Srlkara, anticipates in the philo- 
sophic sphere, the relativity theory of Dr. Enstien in the physical 
world. 

It is not surprising that in such a big work as this introduc- 
tion, there should be room for divergence of opinion. To take an 
instance ; quite a disproportionate space has been allotted to an 
ordinary commentator, who except for his name, called Suka, is 
a mere imitator of Ananda-tirtha of three or more centuries ear 
Her, although the former has the merit of differing from the latter 
in respect of the kind of Dvaita doctrine. Thus “ though Suka 
adopts Bheda throughout, he is careful to avoid anything appro- 
aching Ananda-tirtha's theory of tartamya blieda as among 
jlvas. Ananda-tirtha holds to paflca bhedas, which are 
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essential to his system. “ Suka however accepts only jiveia 
hlieda and jiva prakrli hheda. Moreover much looseness is 
shown in fixing the date of Suka. In one place it is definitely 
fixed as at least the 16th century A. D. In another place Vijaya- 
dhvaja is said to have lived “ about the 16th century and 
“ Suka, who follows his methodology, must be ascribed to a date 
posterior to him-say by about a century, i. e. the 17th century, 
Moreover had both these discussions been in juxtaposition, it 
would have been less confusing to the reader to know the mind 
of the editor. 

In this connection, however, the editor has rendered a service 
to the cause of learning by showing how the different Brahma 
Sutras of Badarayana have been arranged by Saihkara, Rama- 
nuja, Ananda-tirtha, Nimbarka and Vallabha as compared with 
the arrangement adopted by Suka. The Editor also explains the 
special features causing this divergence in arrangement, as the 
reason for rearrangement. 

The learned editor in nearly 700 pages of this big sized vol- 
umes has exhaustively dealt with and explained the defects, 
short comings, virtues and value of Sripati's Bhasya. No 
summary of it will give an adequate conception of this unique 
doctrine; it will suffer by such a process, since as usual the 
author has followed the custom of commentators in demonstrat- 
ing how and arguing why he differs from them and what are 
the special merits of his theory. 

It is this exhaustive and learned exposition in the introduc- 
tion which has been commended by learned scholars like M. M. 
Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj, M.A., Sir P. S. Shivaswami lyar and 
M. M. Prof. S. Kupaswami Sastry, M.A., I.E.S. ( Retd. ), especi- 
ally the last, who has spoken of both the volumes ; the former two 
confine themselves to the first volume only. It is a pity that 
there is no errata to Volume 1. To take one instance of its 
necessity reference may be made to the description of Srlpati^s 
theory as Bhedabhedatmaka visistadvaita at p. 221 and at page 
590 as Bhedabhedatmaka visesadvaita. It is necessary to 
know what exactly the Editor holds as correct. Similarly at 
p. 708, the following is written “ Spinoza (1532-1677 ) was also 
largely influenced by Desoertes ( 1596-1650 } and Thornes Hobbes 
( 1588-1619 ) who were both his contemporaries, and by the wri- 
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tings of Francis Bacon ( 1561-1626 ) who had died just when he 
was born, Did not Hobbes die before him also ? The volumes, 
however, are embellished by many useful appendices. 

Every reader of the second volume of this voluminous work 
( each volume is priced at Rs. 8 ) will wish that what has been said 
of the first volume could be said of the second. Unfortunately it 
contains numerous errors, which containing as they do gramma- 
tical mistakes, show carelessness and even want of knowledge of 
Sanskrit, which is the language of the work. I append in enclo- 
sure number 1 a list of such mistakes. They have been spotted 
at random and there are so many mistakes even on a single page. 
What is more remarkable is that even in the errata pages what 
have been shown as corrections are themselves mistakes. E. G. 
at p. 263 line 17, has been wrongly corrected as 

and at p. 568, 7th parisista which is correct, is corre- 
cted as That those corrections are not printer’s mis- 

takes may be judged from the fact that there are other mistakes 
in the text which show want of proper acquaintance of the lan- 
guage on the part of the Editors. Moreover Mr. C. Hayavadan 
Rao, the Chief Editor has contributed to this volume, a preface 
in Sanskrit which contains grammtical errors in almost every 
line of it. For comparison’s sake I append as enclosure 2 a copy 
of this preface as printed in the volume and below it as it should 
be in proper Sanskrit. It is a matter of regret that the excellence 
of the work should be so disfigured ; only compell3d by a sense of 
duty this criticism has been made. The outward appearance of 
the volumes leaves nothing to be desired and the type used is 
clear and distinct. I am indebted to Pandit Laxmanshastri 
Murgudkar, the learned head of the Sanskrit Academy, maintain- 
ed by the Ichalkaranji State, for collecting the mistakes in 
Sanskrit. 


M. V. Kibe 
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KRISHNA AND HIS SONG : D. S. SarMA, M.A., Inter^ 
national Book House, Bombay, 1940, pp. 93, Re 1-8. 

This is a collection of nine small articles which appeared in 
the ^Ir^aw Pa/// from January to September, 1940. The author 
has already to his credit a couple of books on Hinduism and 
Indian Culture, and two books on the Bhagavadglitu He writes 
well and to the point ; and what is worth mention, in spite of 
the vast and daily increasing literature on the BhagavadgitU, he 
seems to have a fresh point or two to make. In the first paper 
he pleads for the recognition of the Giia as primarily a poem, 
and only secondarily, if you will, as representing a historical or 
philosophical truth. We disapprove of this method of disarming 
criticism. We have always pleaded for the study of a work in 
its actual historical setting, so far as this is ascertainable ; and 
philosophy can have an appeal to the emotion as truly as poetry. 
The au thorns remark in the second paper (p.21) that the “spiritual 
message [ of all Scriptures ] is inevitably covered with the husk 
of political, social and scientific ideas of their times comes 
nearer the truth, although we are not prepared to regard the 
Sarhkhya philosophy in the Gifu, — at any rate its cardinal 
tenet — ^as mere “husk’*. 

The question whether the Bhagavadgita teaches Karmiyoga 
or Jnanayoga or BhaJcHyoga, which has always excited live in- 
terest amongst Indian commentators and expositors, has been 
answered by the author, in the next paper, in the only correct 
way in which it has to be answered ; it is not any one of these 
exclusively, but all of them collectively. Lokamanya Tilak, in 
his Gitdrahasya wanted to propound the same conclusion, 
although some of his followers seem to be seeking to unduly em- 
phasise the “ Karmayoga element, thereby making the Poem 
substitute Humanity for God as Mr. Sharma happily 
phrases it. 

The next paper ( chapter ) is entitled : Dharma •* Mechanical 
and Organic. The author holds that Arjuna had a mechanical 
conception of Dharma as consisting of a set of fixed, unalterable 
rules imposed by an external authority. As opposed to it is 
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Krsna's conception of the Dharma as a constantly growing: or- 
ganism, ever adjusting its means to its end, which is fellowship 
with God. We fail to see the application of this to the immediate 
problem of the Gita, which is fighting with elders and kinsmen. 
That the fight is according to the Ksattriya code of conduct as 
laid down in. the Sastras, which must guide us in all cases of 
doubt, is not Arjuna’s contention, but Krsna's final teaching, 
even assum'ing that Krsna is here “ thinking of an ideal society 
in which the division of classes is based on character and pro- 
fession ” ( p. 47 ). Mr. Sharma has not succeeded in telling us 
what is the precise reply of Krsna to Arjuna’s question. Surely it 
cannot be that Arjuna, by his inner nature, is made for fight and 
must fight, or — as Sarhkaracarya would have said — that he was 
not the proper adhikarin for non-activism or Sarhnyasa. Arguing 
on such lines, even Kr^na himself (as a Ksattriya) is, as he 
himself readily confesses, in no better boat! When Mr. Sharma 
gravely tells us that the “ advocacy of non-violence as a substi- 
tute for war is reserved for future incarnations — meaning pro- 
bably the incarnation of Gotama the Buddha and Mahatma 
Gandhi — he fails to see that non-violence in thought is of far 
more consequence than non-violence in action ( cf. BG., ii. 38 ) ; 
and that Bhisma can be killed “ non-violently in the same 
way as one can “ non-violently administer injection to a suffer- 
ing calf. We think that Krsna^s main empliasis is on the mood- 
of-equipoise ( samatva huddhi ). Given that, Krsna does not seem 
to be yearning for an age when all wars would cease and when 
God would have no occasion to punish the men of demonic ten- 
dencies ( asura'sampatti ). 

We agree with the author when he says that the Gifu 
is not merely a book of ethics, but inculcates the doctrine 
of freedom through divine service. If action ( karman) has 
a tendency to bind man to the Saihsara, the way to escape 
this bondage is not by renouncing action altogether, but by 
doing the action for which one is fitted — one^s Svadharma — in a 
mood of equipoise ( samatva ), which can be cultivated through 
God^s service ( Bhakti ). The difiiculty always is to discover 
what is one^s Svadharma, in other words, to find out what action 
would give the best expression to one\s Svabhava ( natural apti- 
tude and attainments ). It is plain sailing so long as one has 
19 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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no digposition or occasion to quarrel with the Svadharma as 
laid down by the Sastra of the age. But once we give up our 
moorings in the Sastra, trust in God and His loyal service is 
the only real haven of safety. The GUa has prescribed a regular 
course of this service, and assures us that those that follow it 
steadily and unflinchingly will be saved. Nay, more. Each 
forward step will afford proofs that we are proceeding on the 
right lines, and that the end is attainable. Moreover, such a 
loving pursuit of God will have, in the majority of cases, the 
result of reconciling us to the prescribed duties of our existing 
station, seeing that all action is God^s service. As the author 
clearly puts it (p. 66f. “ We shall be judged net by the work 
we do, but by the way in which we do the work given to us. It 
is better to work in a small place with a large heart than to work 
in a large place with a small heart. 

We are again at one with the author when he says ( p. 68 ) 
that the Bhakti of the Gita is not the excessive emotionalism of 
the later Bhakti schools. “ Karma and Bhakti in the Gita sup- 
plement each other After an hour's communion with God we 
ought to rise as better men of action, and after an hour of intent, 
self-less action we ought to retire as better Bhaktas. And this 
God of our devotion has not to be sought in some one temple 
more fruitfully than in some other ; in fact it may be a temple- 
less “ ideal 5 for, has it not been declared that there is divine 
presence in everything that is an “ ideal of its class ( BG., x. 
41)? It is in this sense that the loyal discharge of the duties 
of one^s station is God’s service ( BG., xviii. 45f. ), which He 
readily accepts and rewards. 

In the concluding chapter the author tries to determine the 
place of LoJeasamgraha ( social service ) in the ideal life laid down 
in the Gita, Here too the author’s views are such as would com- 
mand general acceptance. 

We warmly commend Mr. Sharma’s little book to the thought- 
ful perusal of all earnest students of the Bhagavadgita. It is 
well written and adequatelyMocumented, and after finishing its 
reading we find ourselves in the mood of Oliver Twist ; “ want- 
ing more ! ” 

1-2-41 


S. K. Belvalkar 



ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL LIFE UNDER VIJ AYA- 
NAGAR. By T. V. Mahalingam, B.A. ( Hons. ) Madras 
University Historical Series No. 15, University of Madras, 
1940, -pp. 1-476 and 7 illustrations. Price Rs. 7/- or 12s. 6d. 

Vijayanagar is drawing the attention of scholars in an ever- 
increasing degree, and rightly it should, for if any period of 
mediaeval Indian history is well documented, it is the period of 
Vijayanagar hegemony in South India. These documents are 
varied and vast, consisting of notices of foreign travellers- 
Portuguese, English, Dutch and Persian ; contemporary works on 
literature, religion, philosophy in Sanskrit, Tamil, Kanarese, 
and Telugu ( including some works of Vijayanagar kings them- 
selves ) ; inscriptions in all these four languages and monuments, 
both spread over almost the whole of South India. It is impossible 
for a single scholar to use this entire material. Therefore, Mr. 
Mahalingam^s work “ is calculated to supplement from the 
Tamil side the social and administrative studies begun in the 
Third Dynasty ” by Dr, N. Venkataramanayya. 

Mr. Mahalingam has treated his subject in two parts. Part I 
consisting of 6 chapters is devoted to a detailed study of Central 
Government, Revenue, Administration, Law, Justice and Police, 
Military Organisation ** Warfare and Diplomacy, Provincial 
Government and Local Government respectively. Each chapter 
is further divided into sections. The treatment of each theme is 
judicious. Some topics should have been more exhaustively dealt 
with, if the material for it was available. For instance, in the 
chapter on Central Government, a fuller and as far as possible, 
an exhaustive list of officers, mentioned in inscriptions would 
have not only enlightened us on the Vijayanagar ‘ officialdom, ' 
but would have also enabled a student of comparative culture to 
find out how far the Vijayanagar administration contained ancient 
or traditional ‘offices^ and how far new office or offices with their 
designations in South Indian languages. For it is interesting 
to note that the Mahapradhana or Pradhdna of ancient records was 
called during the Vijayanagar period Mahasirah Pradhanu Like- 
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wise in Local Government the Mahanadaprahhu with its suffix 
prabhu reminds us of officers with similar suffixes who becojne 
common with the Silahara and Yadava regime in the Deccan, a 
couple of centuries before Vijayanagar. What is meant is that 
such comparative studies would permit inferences as to the 
origin etc. of a culture complex, only when a thorough and 
exhaustive study is made of a given region at a given period. 
This might help us to decide how far Vijayanagar culture was 
Telugu, Kanarese or Tamil, if not help us actually in ascertain- 
ing the Telugu or Kanarese origin of the First Dynasty of 
Vijayanagar. 

Other interesting parallels with earlier administrative units 
are Stliala ( p. 199 ) and Piihika ( p. 182 ). These may be compared 
with St/iaii ( which occurs in Valabhl epigraphs only ) and Petha 
or Pathaka respectively. Possibly Pithika is derived from Petha^ 
which occurs mostly in inscriptions from the Central Provinces, 
and the Deccan. 

It might not be possible to determine exactly how many 
villages there were in the Vijayanagar empire, as Mr. Mahalin- 
gam says, possibly because all the inscriptions are not published 
in their extenso. But when they are, it would be worth-while 
tabulating all the place-names and identify them. This will add 
not only to our knowledge of Vijayanagar geography but also 
facilitate the work of reconstructing the ancient geography of 
South India. 

The section on the Fort and the Siege would liave been more 
realistic, if the full number and distribution of forts in the 
Vijayanagar empire, discussing their strategic importance, had 
been given. The arrangement of the array might have been com* 
pared with the warfare etc. portrayed on Vijayanagar monuments, 
particularly in the Hazara Rama Temple. 

Part II deals with social life. It is divided into five chapters* 
Society, Religion, Education and Literature, Architecture, Sculp- 
ture and Painting. The chapter on ‘ Society ' would have gained 
in importance, if, besides describing the functions of various 
Communities, full names etc. of these would have been given in 
the Appendix. For, from this all, future work on the migration 
of different Br§-hmana and other communities could have been 
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begun, whereas for the present, some definite knowledge would 
have been obtained about the probable strength of each com- 
munity. The section on ‘ Dress ’ would have been more illuminat- 
ing, if sculptural evidence could have been utilized in giving 
the idea of the dress of the Kings, the Queen, the common people 

and others. ^ 

The chapter on Religion sets out the various faiths that were 
existing in the empire. But Mr. Mahalingam does really injus- 
tice to Vallabha and his Sanipradaija, when he summarises and 
quotes what Monier Williams wrote in the last century. Since 
then, numerous works of Vallabha himself and his immediate 
successors, on Vedanta, Oita and Bhakti have been edited and 
published. * And students of comparative systems of Vedanta 
have shown that Vallabha represents more faithfully the views 
of BadarSyana than Sarhkara or anybody else, whereas his Krsna- 
bhakti, or complete self-surrender to Krsna, if properly under- 
stood, stands on a very elevated plain. It is the examination of 
these works which should show whether the tradition about 
Vallabha’s success in the court of Krsnadeva Raya could be 
credited on the merits of his works or not. 

Mr. Mahalingam 8 work is certainly to be welcomed^ As a 
postgraduate thesis, it does ample justice to him as a student and 
to his Teacher. If it is not exhaustive on certain details, as 
shown above, it is because the subject ia too vast, and full 
materials are not yet available. The archaeological sources alone, 
of which he gives a useful summary in the last chapter,- require 
a separate monograph.*^ We feel sure that this must be already 
contemplated by Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri as a future 
work of his Department. 

H. D. Sankalia 

^ They can be had at Gatulalaji's Library, Bhuleshwar, Bombay 4, while 
articles dealing with the philosophy cf Vallabha are contributed by Prof, 
G. H. Bhatt to the Proceedings of the Oriental Conferences in the last 
couple of years. 

® Though in some respects it covers the same field as the earlier work 
of Dr. Saletore. 

5 Some 10 years ago, Mr. ( now Dr. ) R. N, Saletore had written a 
thesis on this subject under Father Heras, but owing to financial difficulties 
it has not been published. 



D. R. BHANDARKAR VOLUME, Edited by Bimala Churn 
Law, M.A., B.L., Ph.D., F.R. A.S.B., F.R.G.S, Published by 
the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, 1940, pp. 
i-ixx + 1-382. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar deserves the tribute which Dr. B. C. 
Law has paid in bringing out such a nice volume with the co- 
operation of Dr. Bhandarkar’s admirers, friends and pupils. A 
scholar by natural inclination. Dr. Bhandarkar has joined inde- 
fatigable work to his keen intelligence as a result of which his 
versatility in Indology has become a distinguishing feature of 
his work. This has been succinctly indicated by Mr. Rao in the 
introductory article. But apart from that, what is really th be 
highly appreciated in him is the sympathy and understanding 
with which Dr, Bhandarkar receives youngsters in the field and 
encourages them in their work by putting at their disposal his 
wide experience and valuable advice. Above all one is struck 
by the complete absence in him of pride and the consequent 
coldness which characterise so many scholars. 

The volume presented to such a scholar is indeed a mine of 
oriental studies. It deals with art, architecture, literature, 
grammar, Alamkara, history, chronology, geography, anthropo- 
logy, philosophy, epigraphy, numismatics and folklore. 

In proto-Indian history Father Heras’ comparison of a ferti- 
lity symbol from Mohenjo-daro with similar symbols from Sumer, 
Crete and Egypt will appeal even to those who do not agree with 
his interpretation of the script. Prof. Raycbaudhuri’s article 
approaches a similar subject from literary sources. 

Drs. Sten Konow and Luders draw our attention to certain 
points in Indo-Greek and Eushana history. 

An attempt is made to throw some light on Gujarat's ( includ- 
ing Kathiawar's) ancient history by Mr. Chatter jee and Dr. 
Hiranand Sastri, The former informs us from the Pelhavalthu of 
one Fifigala, who was a king of Surastrauagara during the time 
of A^oka. But Kautalya telle us that there was a Sangha ( re- 
public ? ) of Surastra I Dr. Sastri reedits and comments on a 
Kwtrapa inscription from Mulawasar in Kathiawar, which was 
erected in memory of a dead hero. While it may be true that 
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this is the first dated hero's stone known to Indian history, we 
think, it is too presumptuous to argue from it that the practice 
of erecting memorial stones was borrowed from the Sakas, parti- 
cularly when it is admitted that hundreds of such single ( menhir- 
like ) stones are found all over Western, Southern and Central 
India and when the idea of a glorious death is recommended in 
the Gita, as quoted by Dr. Sastri. For all we know, many of 
these prehistoric and other monuments might have been erected 
to the memory of heroes, ( as the earlier stupas were to the 
memory of saints ). If memorials {lasti ) to the dead were erect- 
ed at Andliau, in Cutch, as already mentioned by Dr. Sastri, it 
is all the more probable that people would think of honouring 
the dead heroes in a similar fashion without any outside 
influence. 

Articles on early mediaeval history contain contributions on 
the W. Calukyas, Quhilots and the Kalacuris and those on 
mediaeval history deal with Gujarat, Rajpufcana and Delhi. 

Ancient administrative studies are enriched by Dr. Chhabra 
and Mr. Dikshitar. The former explains the meaning and func- 
tion of an Uparika on the strength of Brhaspati and his com- 
mentators. 

Renewed attention is drawn to the Aryans, Brahuis and Dravi- 
dians by Dr. Ganganath Jha, and Mr. Roy respectively and to 
the study of Oriental and European folklore by Dr. E, J. Thomas. 
Mr. Ramachandran identifies certain coins as of the Salahkayana 
king Candavarman and Dr. Law tells us of the contemporaneity 
of certain kings of India and Ceylon. 


H. D. Sankalia 



KAMSAVAHO OF Rama PANIVS-DA •' A Prakrit Poem 

♦ 

in Classical Style, Text and ChSya critically edited for 
the first time with Various Readings, Introduction, Tra- 
nslation, and Notes, etc, by Dr. A. N, Upadhye, M,A, 
D,Litt., and published by Hindi Grantha Ratnakara 
Karyalaya, Hirabag, Bombay 4, Crown : Pp, L + 213 

We have here a very nice little volume of a * Prakrit Poem 
in classical style’ from the pen of Rama Panivada (18th century 
A, D. ), He has also composed many works in Sanskrit, Prakrit 
and Malayalam. 

Dr, Upadhye has edited the present work on the basis of Two 
Manuscripts, and it is really a great achievement to reconstruct 
a text on so scanty a material. And one must say that Dr, 
Upadhye has done the task very neatly and thoroughly. In the 
introduction he has dealt with every little problem regarding 
the author, his date, works, his style and the Prakrit of the Poem, 
The Sanskrit Chaya — probably the work of the author himself as 
Dr, Upadhye suggests — Translation, Notes and glossary would 
enable even a novice to master the text. Dr. Upadhye deserves 
to be congratulated for bringing to light such a beautiful Prakrit 
Poem. 


N. V. Vaidya 
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LORD GEORGE AMBROSE LLOYD 
( 1879-1941 ) 

The authorities of the Bhaudarkar Oriental Research Institute 
feel it their painful duty to record the sad demise on 5th Feb. 
1941 of Lord Lloyd, the former Governor of Bombay and the 
President of the Institute for the triennium — 1931-1924, It was 
during this period that many of the academic activities of the 
Institute were initiated and the services of Lord Lloyd ( then Sir 
George Lloyd ) towards the promotion of all these activities were 
very great. It may be remembered that the first Oriental 
Conference organised by the Institute was opened by Lord Lloyd 
on the 5th of November 1919. In this very year the work of the 
Institute on the Critical Edition of the MahabhSrata was inaugu- 
rated on the let of April by the late Sir R, G. Bhandarkar and the 
Institute received in the following year an annual grant for this 
work from the Government of Bombay mainly through the 
influence and personal solicitude of the late Lord Lloyd. It is 
unfortunate that such an energetic statesman whose initial 
sympathy and support in the academic activities of the Institute 
have contributed in no small way to their subsequent growth 
and expansion should be snatched away by the cruel hand of death 
at a time when his services were most needed for the British 
Empire I 


P. K. Gode 




SIR GEORGE ABRAHAM GRIERSON 
( 1852-1941 ) 


In the demise of Sir George Grierson on the 8th of March 
1941 the world of Oriental Scholars has sustained an irreparable 
loss. It was only in 1936 that a Volume of Indian and Iranian 
Studies * was presented to him by his friends and admirers all 
over the world on the occasion of his 85th birthday, which fell on 
7th January 1936. This volume is a token of the high esteem 
and admiration entertained by his confreres on account of his 
devoted labour in the cause of Indian Philology for over sixty 
years. 

The achievements of Sir George in the field of his study 
were phenomenal and it was therefore in the fitness of things 
that many honours and decorations were showered on him espe- 
cially during the latter part of his career. He was the recepi- 
ent of many honorary degrees from learned bodies in Europe, 
America and India and was an honorary member of many disting- 
uished academies of the world. Among his honors from Indian 
bodies we may mention his Honorary Fellowship of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Honorary Membership of the 
Nagarl Fracarinl Sabha (Benares), the Bihar and Orissa Re 
search Society, the Modern Language Association, Linguistic 
Society of India and the Banglya SShitya Parisad. He was also 
the recepient of the Campbell Memorial Medal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society ( Bombay ) and the Sir William Jones Gold 
Medal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. These honours from India 
amply show that India was not lacking in enthusiasm to do 
honour to this great savant in recognition of his services to 
Indian philology. 

As the work of a scholar-administrator belonging to the 
older generation of the Indian Civil Service, which often 
distinguished itself for scholarship, his work may be looked 

• Vide Part* 2 and 3 of Vol. VIII of the Bulletin of the School of Ori- 
ental Studiei ( UniTereity of London ) 1936, pp. 297-881. 
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upon as the CTOwning glory of the scholarship displayed by 
the members of this ‘ heaven-born ' service. He was appoint- 
ed as a member of this service in his twenty-third year. 
Since this appointment he lost no time in devoting all his 
leisure to the study of the innumerable languages and 
dialects of India. As will be seen from the list of his published 
writings incorporated in the volume presented to him, Sir George 
published his first paper on Kalidasa in 1877, and since that year 
the number of his writings increased with the growth of his 
scholarship and versatility of his interests. The Bibliography of 
his writings extending over twenty pages of the volume referred 
to above shows at a glance the magnitude of his achievements, 
the profundity of his learning, not to say his complete mastery 
over the complexities of no less than two hundred dialects of 
India. He was specially proficient in the languages of North 
West India and compiled many grammars of known and un- 
known languages, besides translating numerous Middle and 
Modern Indo-Aryan texts. By his deep study of Indian Verna- 
culars he has stimulated in Indian scholars a just pride for their 
living heritage of veinacular literature and the future of Indian 
philology seems to be bright owing to the stature given to the 
Indian vernaculars by the researches of the great linguist, which 
culminated in the monumental production of the 20 volumes of 
the Linguistic Survey of India, It is only of recent years that the 
study of languages on strictly scientific lines has been attract- 
ing the attention of Indian Universities and the influence of the 
methodical studies of the late Sir George Grierson in this field 
will not fail to make its mark on all linguistic pursuits' worth 
the name connected with Indian vernaculars. 


P, K. Gode 





